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THE INDIANS OF PUGET SOUND. 

FIRST PAPER. 

In the following pages I have tried mainly to describe the 
Indians of Washington Territory as they were formerly, with 
frequent allusions, however, to their present condition. They 
2re now in a state of transition, some being more advanced in 
civilization than others. In a general way I should say of the 
greater part of those under forty-five years of age, that if they 
had white skins, talked the English language, — if apart of them 
had abandoned their belief in their medicine men, — as some have 
not done, — if they travelled in boats instead of canoes, if their 
women wore hats or bonnets on their heads, and if they were 
neater, they would be called civilized, at least as much so as the 
lower class of whites. Consequently 1 have often been obliged 
wthe following pages to use thj word "were" instead of "are;" 
and sometimes on account of the difference of civilizatio 1 between 
4e younger and older ones, and the difference also in different 
localities, it has been somewhat difficult to know when to say 
"are," and when to say "were," and yet in order to describe the 
Indians correctly, it has seemed to me, that I ought to make a 
feinction. 

My residence during the past twelve years has been on the 
Skokomish reservation, among the Twanas ; a few Squaksons 
and Clallams having also lived on the same reservation. My 
Work as a missionary has been among these three tribes, and with 
the k\\ Chemakums, who are left. Consequently my observation 
ofthe manners and customs has been mainly among them. In- 
dians from nearly all the other tribes on the main part of 
Puget Sound have either intermarried with those of this reserva- 
tion, lived here for a time, or made visits here, and I have visited 
some of these other Indians at their homes^ so' that 1 have had an 
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oppoffuiiity to sec considerable of other tribes, and I have he 

rccOrjftd what I have thus learned. Hence I have entitled t 

jcark, "The Indians of Puget Sound," although the greater pa 

.••of- the work refers to the four tribes first mentioned; for tl 

•.'Ijabits and customs of all the tribes on Puget Sound. althou§ 

-.'VjKaking different languages, arc much the same, 

I have been suq^rised to see how little has been written aboi 
,^ '•* those Indians. As far as I can learn. Vancouver, in 1792, w 
the first writer who speaks of them, but his notices of them as 
discoverer, are necessarily vcr\^ meager. Commodore Wilkes i 
1841 is the next. Cithering his information largely from th 
ofticers of the Hudson Bay Company, he was more full, yet hi 
siatemonls refer more to the number and situation of the tribe 
than to their m;mncrs and customs. Dr. George Gibbs made, 
ivport in 1S54 to Captain George B. McClellan. of the saiw 
cliaractor. but a year or two later wrote out by far the fuUcsl 
account extant of their habits and customs, which, however, was 
not published until 1877. when it was printed by the. Ethnologi- 
cal Huawu at Washington in Vol. I. of contributions to North 
Anioiioan Klhnoloj^y. In it is also given a vocabulary' of the 
Nisqually languages. He also projxired a small dictionan' 0! 
iho I'lallam and l.ummi languages, which was published in 
Shea's l.ihraiy of American Linguistics, ver\- f.w copies of whidi 
are oxianl. In Tolmie and Dawson's Comparative Vocabularies 
ol tho hibos ol" British Columbia. ^Montreal, 1884,) are given 
shoM NivalMilatios of about two hundred words in the Snobo- 
n>ixh and ^.'hohalis languages. E*irly residents among the tribes 
on the ^. olnml^a livor, as Ross Cox, G. Franchere, and Alexan- 
\\c\ Rons, ha\o wntten lullv in recard to those tribes, and Hoa 
1 li Swan has desciilxHi the Indians on the Pacific coast 
\\aNhu>f;ton IVmton, but no ivsident among the tribes 01 
l\ui*'i StMn>xl l^a^ doMi ilvd thorn w i:h ^vrhaps the exception of Di 
iiibbN.and his u'NuUiuo. wa^. 1 Ivliovc more properly among th* 
\\hili> ol \hc Sound, than w :th the Indians, thoui^h his eves aw 
,ajN \\*iv *N)sn, ,ui*^ hx^ g at hv' rod imom^it: on largely from othc 

li» lou »..\,n,; ^!^ juaw o: ::v ti-.x-s. 1 wish to speak of t* 
,^^^>»nl^ wl^uh.ux ,o;v;von ;o ,; ,;:-^o r.;:r.iScr oJ them, tl 
i\\\ik\ *^ .»iul \]w ;»:.-.* '\;; o-^ w ■>.>'. .-^r "Si>h." 

^ ''■* "^'4- «• 1^ I ;'^ .* „ :,v -, -^^Iv: .-: 1:^vi.an u-onis, e<pe< 
., :\ iM.n^- .i\ i;., i,i;,N- .;.., u >, -. :>,^- u\- re nr*^ v-riitcn 1 
i!,, \^ u I, • H x^ ,v » , ,s i X V, ;\; ..:,v: ' ,%- :hc TTsi of thc wo 
I'x in .j-,-u,M^l^, jh,:-. >K. vo:- v>.. SN,^h,-OTi;sh, S'Klalla: 
*x N.* }^.^^ n.o j,\ ,]w b\K\ ;woo; :;N>i^- ot '»--i:o ve«rs, the apostx 

I^K U^ \\\\\ ^UV|^\>1 1>J liK ^|j;tCJs AJKi'lhc MOOOd kD 
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changed to a small one; in the two latter the S has been 
dropped. 

The meaning oi the letter I have been unable to learn. It has 
sometimes seemed to me that they use it, or drop it, without 
attaching any meaning to it. In conversation I have heard the 
Twanas speak of the Makah and Haida Indians as S'Makah and 
S'Haida, and yet when I asked them what tribes they spoke of. 
they said Makah and Haida. In gathering common words I 
jbave often been puzzled, because in pronouncing them some- 
[ times they would begin the word with an S, and on pronouncing 
;ita second time, they would leave off that letter. In these 
common words I have, after considerable study, come to the 
• conclusion generally to drop the S, as the more correct way. 
i On questioning one of the most intelligent educated Twana 
' Indians on this point, he said that there was a reason why it was 
. used, but that he could not explain it to me in English. 

Mishorbish. — This termination enters into a large number of 

names in the land occupied by the Indians speaking the Twana, 

Chehalis, and Nisqually languages, as follows. Among the 

Twanas, Skokomish, or Skakabish. and Kolsidobish ; among the 

Upper Chehalis, Sats-a-pish, and Ow-il-la-pish, and many others: 

i among the Nisqually speaking tribes, Snohomish, Squaks-ha- 

^ oish, Du-wa-mish, Samish Stillaquamish, Swinomish, Skywha- 

r mifh, Sukwamish, and at least twenty others. 

I am satisfied that it means people, although it has taken me a 
loH'jtime to come to this conclusion. On the subject I have been 
able to obtain very little light from the Indians One very in- 
telligent Indian and one white man, well versed in Indian affairs 
gave me as their opinion that it meant much the same as it does 
in such words as hlemish, Scottish, English, and the like, but 
Ibave been unable to accept this, as Puget sound is too far from 
Europe to allow me to believe this the origin for this termina- 
fK)n. The woid for Indians, or people in Twana is Klo-wal-bish; 
'nthe Upper Chehalis, it is E-la-mish; and in Lower Chehalis, 
Klo-wal-bish. It is hence very natural that in speaking of certain 
people, they should add the termination bish or mish to the 
name of the place where they live : for instance Kol-sid is the 
name of a bay in the Twana territory, and Kol-sid-o-bish that of 
^he Indians living there. One thing only puzzles me, and that is 
^fiatin the Nisqually language which is spoken by far more Indi- 
ans than the three languages above named combined, the word for 
people is Atc-il-tul-bo. This termination however may have been 
given to their names by the other tribes mentioned, or there may 
be some way of explaining this which I have not yet learned, as 
all of their languages are closely related. 

/. Twanas. — Their name is spelled Too-an-hooch, in the treaty 
^'hich was made in 1855; the Clallams, Squaksons, Chehalis, and 
Indians on the eastern side of Puget Sound say Tu-an-hu; and 
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the Tvvanas say Tu-ad-hii. These various pronunciations have 
been shortened in Twana. now used in all government reporM, 
Mr, George Gibbs sys that the word means in the Clallam 
tongue, a portage and to be given to them from the portage 
between the head of Hood's Canal, and Nortii Bay, a branch of 
the main Sound, where the Indians by carrj'ing their canoes 
across an isthmus three miles wide, avoid going around a penin- 
sula, the extreme point of which is sixty-five miles frcin this 
portage by water. I have never been able, however, to verify 
this meaning from the Twana Indians, some of whom deny 
it, and others of whom say that they do not know its meaning. 

They originally occupied both sides of Hood's Canal for its 
whole length. They were divided into three bands, tlie Du-hlc'- 
lip.s, Sko!(omish and Kol-sids. 

The Du-hle-lips lived at the head of the canal, where a small 
stream empties into it. called by them Du-hlc-lip, but now 
named by the whites Union Creek, and for about ten miles below 
tlie head. 

Fifteen miles below Union Creek the Skokomish band who lived 
around the niouih of the river of that name, where is the present 
reservation. This name is pronounced Ska-ka-bish by the 
Twanas, and Ska-ka-mish by the Clallams. The Americans 
have changed it to Skokomish, and thus they universally spell 
the name of the river, reservation and postoffice. Dr. Gibbs in 
Vol. I. "Contributions to North American Ethnology." gives 
this as the name of the whole tribe, but it was originally only 
the name of one band; though now. as it is the name of the river 
and reservation, the whole tribe are known better to the whites 
on the Sound by the name Skokomish than by their original 
one of Twana. Ska-ka-bish, means "the river people," and was 
naturally given to them as theirs is by far the largest river on 
Hood'i Canal. Kain Twana means "fresh water." It is doubled, 
that being one form of the plural, doubtless because of the size 
of the river. 

Thirty miles below the Skokomish river lived the Kuil-sids 
or Kuil-sid-o-bish, as pronounced by themselves, who lived 
.iround the Kuil-sid bay, the northern arm of Hood'.s Canal and 
the mouth of the Duk-a-boos. and Dos-wail-opsh rivers I 
have heard them speak of this band as Kuil-sid-o-bi.sh. The 
Clallams call the place Kol-sin. As a postoffice the Americans 
spell it Quill-cene, and hence I shall use that orthography. 

These three bands were not always at peace, but waged iietty 
contests with each other. For more than twenty-five y^rs 
however, most of them have been collected on the same reserva- 
tion, have been on^ good terms with one another, and have 
intermarried, so that'these band distinctions are now practically 
obsolete. When however the older Du-hle-lips leave the rcser 
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vation for fishing, they are apt to go to their old waters, and the 
same is true of the Quil-sids. 

The dialects of these three bands formerly varied a little: thus 
the word for go in Du-hle-Iip was bi-se-dab, while m Skokomish 
it was bi-he-dab. But at the present time I have not found it 
practicable, in collecting a vocabulary, to separate the dialects. 
I have gathered most of the words from the older school -boys, 
who have been brought up on the reservation, and who have 
heard all of the dialects, which are rapidly mer ung into one. 
Generally I have found it necessary to use English speaking 
Indians for the purpose, and the older school boys are the best 
there are. 

At present most of these Indians live on the S'cohomish reser- 
vation. About thirty live around Seabeck and Quil-cene. 

Although the Squakson tribe, by treaty and language, belong 
to the Nisqually Indians, yet about thirty of that tribe, since the 
selection of the Skokomish reservation, have moved to it, and 
have become incorporated with the Twanas. They did so be- 
cause their own people for a time were scattered, because of the 
nearness of the reservation to their old h unts and its advantages, 
and because of numerous intermarriages between them and the 
Twanas. For the most part, they use their own language, but 
they understand the Twanas, and the Twanas understand them. 
Twenty-five others for a time became connected with the Twanas, 
but because they did not obtain titles to the land on the 
reservation as soon as they expected, and as soon as they had 
a right to expect from Government promises, they became dis- 
couraged and left. 

//. The Chemakums. — North of the Twanas were this tribe. 
In the treaty their name is written Chemakum. Dr. George 
Sibbs writes it Tsein-a-kum. Hon. J. G. Swan follows the 
orthography of the treaty, which represents most correctly the 
^^ay in which both the Indians and the whites of the region 
pronounce it. The whites call a prairie by the same name. Its 
origin or meaning I cannot learn. These people call themselves 
A-hwa-ki-lu, as well as Chemakum. 

They formerly occupied the land from the mouth of Hood's 
Canal to the mouth of Port Discovery Bay. According to their 
tradition and that of Kwille-utes, they originally came from the 
'3tter tribe, who live on the Pacific Coast about thirty miles south 
of Cape Flattery, and a hundred and twenty-five miles distant, 
^^^ from whom they are are now separated by the Makahs and 
Clallams. Hon. J. G. Swan says in regard to this in his worl: 
on the Makahs (p. 57.) that the Kwilleutes have a tradition that a 
•ong time ago, there was a very high and sudden tide which look 
four days to ebb. after which a portion of. the tribe made theil* 
^^y to the vicinity of Port Townsend, and are known as Che- 
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makums. The latter tribe have a similar tradition, and the numer- 
als of the two tribes seem to corroborate this. 

They are said to have been originally a warlike tribe, not verj' 
numerous, but strong and brave. They had a village at the head 
of Port Townsend Bay, called Tsets-i-bus, which is said to have 
been a kind of capital for nearly all the tribes on the Sound, 
where they occasionally collected for various purposes. Dr. 
Gibbs 1852 states their mumber to have been ninety, but they 
are now virtually extinct, there being only seven left, who are 
not legally married to white men or into other tribes. Of these 
there is only one complete family, and it has connected itself with 
the Clallam Indians at Port Gamble. With the exception of one 
or two very old ones they now commonly use the Clallam 
language. They say that their diminution was caused by the 
small-pox, but probably war had something also to do with it. 
as Dr. Gibbs says that they had been engaged in wars with the 
Makah, Clallam, Twana, Snohomish and Duwamish Indians, by 
whom their power was broken. 

///. T/ie Clallams. — In the treaty this name is spelled S'Klal- 
1am. The s has already been e.xplained. It is now generally 
dropped, and the k changed to c. A county is named from it, 
which has dropped one 1 and in some official seals the word is 
spelled Claim. Other tribes now call them Klallam and S'Klal- 
1am. It evidently originated from their own name for themselves 
Nu-sklaim, which means a strong people for they formerly were 
a strong tribe. 

Their territory formerly extended from Port Discovery Bay 
west to the Hoko river on the northern coast of Washington Ter- 
ritory. The treaty expected them to go to the Skokomish reser- 
vation, and the Government was to furnish the means for this 
purpose. This has never been done, and they have never been 
moved, and probably never will be. At present many of them 
have moved further up the Sound to obtain work. The follow- 
ing is a description of their villages, (i) Across the bay oppo- 
site Port Gamble is quite a village, of them who earn their money 
largely at the sawmills there. (2) Around Port Ludlow are a 
few who fish and work in the sawmill. (3) Near Port Town- 
send are a few more who make their living by fishing. (4) Op- 
posite Port Discovery is a small village of those who live mainly 
by working in the sawmill. (5) At Sequim is another small vil- 
lage the most of whom are old, and live by canoeing, fishing, 
and clam digging. (6) At Jamestown, five miles from Dungeness, 
is a flourishing village of those who have obtained land; it is the 
home of the head chief, where there is also a school, church, and 
jail. They gain their living by working for the neighboring 
whites, by farming on this land and by canoeing and fishing; a 
dozen years ago these were a worthless set, being so often drunk 
that the neighboring whites petitioned the Agent to remove them 
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to the Skokomish reservation; hearing of this the leading ones, 
as they did not wish to be removed from the land of their fathers 
determined to reform. Gathering together five hundred dollars, 
they bought two hundred and ten acres of land, divided it among 
themselves according to the amount contributed by each one, 
and have since that time been slowly improving it. They have 
also improved in morals until now they are the most civilized 
and prosperous band of the tribe. (7) At Port Angelos has been 
another village of some importance. Many years ago the U. S. 
Custom House was here, work was abundant, and the Indian 
village lively; but the Custom House was afterwards removed to 
Port Townsend, most of the whites moved away, employment be- 
came scarce, and nearly all of the Indians have gone, a good 
share moving across the Straits to the British Columbia side. (8) 
At Elkwa was formerly the largest band of the tribe, but they 
have now grown less numerous and weaker. Five or six of them 
have homesteaded land a mile or two back from the beach, the 
only ones of the tribe who live so far away from the salt water. 
These Indians live by canoeing, fishing, and what they raise on 
their places, and in the latter part of winter and spring go to the 
Makah waters for seals. (9) At Pysht are a few families, who 
live mainly by fishing and sealing. (10) At Clallam Bay a num- 
ber, about the year ibSo, bought about a hundred and fifty acres 
of land, in imitation of their Jamestown neighbors, but they have 
not progressed as rapidly, owing to the facts that fewer whites 
Hve in their neighborhood to encourage them, and that more of 
their number are rather old, and so less progressive than those 
^t Jamestown. They raise a little on their land, they fish and 
seal. 

According to the Census which I took for the United States 
^^ i8dO the Clallam Indians were then distributed as follows: six 
^'ere on or near the Skokomish reservation, ten at Seabeck, nine- 
ty-six at Port Gamble, six at Port Ludlow, twelve at Port Town- 
send, twenty-two at Port Discovery, eighteen at Sequim, one hun- 
dred and twenty-two at or near Jamestown, fifty-seven at Port 
Angelos or across the straits from that place, sixty-seven at Elk- 
^^» twenty-four at Pysht, forty-six at Clallam Bay and three at 
**oko. Since that time those at Skokomish, Seabeck and Hoko 
nave left those places, nearly all have gone from Port Angelos, 
^'hile the numbers at Port Ludlow, Port Townsend and Port Dis- 
covery have increased. 

I can learn of only two dialects spoken by this tribe, those at 
Wkwa, Pysht, and Clallam Bay, speaking it is said, as if with 
^nicker tongues, than the others, and so pronouncing some words 
different. 

. ^K The Luinmi. — These Indians were situated on the East 
sjde of the Sound to the extreme northern part of Washington 
Territory. They speak another dialect of the Clallam language^ 
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and for some reasons ought to be included in the account of that 
tribe, but owing to their situation were included in the treaty 
made with the Snohomish Indians and others in that locality, and 
hence have become virtually more distinctly separated from the 
Clallams than they were before the treaty was made. There were 
three bands of these, the Lummi proper, who lived about the 
mouth of the Nook-sack river; the Swallah who lived on Orcas, 
San Juan and the Buk-sak, who lived up the Nook-sack river. 
According to Dr. Gibbs, this latter band spoke a dialect, so differ- 
ent from the Lummis as to be almost unintelligible to them. 

V. The Samisli. — These Indians lived about the Samish river, 
south of the Lummis. They speak the same language, but are 
said to be a distinct tribe. Theie were but two bands of them; 
the Samish, who lived at the mouth of the river, and the Bis- 
tla-tlous, who lived up the river. 

VI, The Skagits. — This tribe lived south of the Samish Indi- 
ans, and by language are more nearly related to the Snohomish 
and Nisqually tribes, on the south, than to their northern neigh- 
bors. They lived mainly near the Skagit river. As near as I 
can learn from the Indians there were five bands: the Swinomish, 
who lived on the salt water not far from the mouth of the river, 
and on Fidalgo and the northern part of Whidbey's Island, op- 
posite; the Do-kwa-tcabsh who lived on the river at the mouth; 
the Sba-li-hu. who resided further up on what might be called 
the middle of the river; the Sba-le-hu, whose country was on the 
northern branch which flows from Mt. Baker; and the Sak-wi-be- 
hu, who lived on the southern branch of the river. Dr. Gibbs 
also mentions the Kikiallu, Nukwatsamish, Tow-ahha, Sakumehu, 
Miskaiwhu, Miseekwigweelis, and Skwonamish, but does not 
state whether they are villages or bands, or where they live. 

V/I. The Snohomish. — These lived south of the last named 
tribe south of the Stillagwamish river to the .^nohomish river and 
on both sides of it and its branches. The Indians speak of four 
bands, the Du-gwads-habsh, who lived on the southern part of 
Whidbey's Island; the Snohomish proper, whose home was near 
the mouth of the river of that name; the Ske-hwa-mish, on the 
north for kof the Snohomish river, which on some maps is marked 
the Skyvvhamish, and on others the Skykomish; and the Sno- 
qualmie. who lived on the southern branch of the Snohomish river 
called the Snoqualmie river. Dr. Gibbs also mentions the Sk- 
tah-le-jum, Kwchtl-mamish, and Stolutswhamish bands. While 
he confirms the statements of the Indians that the Snoqualmie 
orSnokwalmuband was very intimate with and properly belonged 
to this tribe, he also says that their dialect of the language agrees 
more nearly with the Indians on their south, that is with the 
Nisquall} language proper. 

V/II, The Diiwamish. — These lived on the Duwamish river 
and its tributariesi and on the islands and peninsula across the 
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5oiind,wcst of the same region. Some of them are on the Port 
Madison 2nd some on the Muckleshoot reservation. They were 
divided into several bands, as the Duwamish, Sukwamish Sama- 
miih, Skopahmish, Sktt:Iiiiish and St'kahmish. 

/A' /^_)'(i//tt/j.—Tht:se were formerly call Puyallupahmish and 
liVid <"} llie Puyallup river and Vashon's Island opposite its 
inoutli. The Puyallups proper lived about the mouth of tlie 
river, ihi: Tkaw-kwa-mish, on its upper branches, and S'ho-ma- 
mish on Vashon Island. They were formerly not very impor- 
unt, but have of late years become so, because their teserva- 
ton is the most valuable on the Sound. 

X. Thi Nisqually, or Squalliamish. These lived mainly about 
the Nisqually river, south of tlie Puyallups and about Olympia 
and some of the bays west of it. The bands were the Stulaku- 
mamish; who lived near where Sleilacoom now is; the Scgwalli- 
tsu, ihcS'hotlemamish, of Case Inlet or North Bay; the Sahehwa- 
miihof Hammersly Inlet, or Skookum Ray, the Sawamish of 
Tottcn Inlet or Oyster Bay; the Skwaiait! of Eld Inlet or Mud 
Biy; the Stchtsasamis of Budd Inlet, where Olympia now stands; 
andlhc Nu.sehtsatl of Henderson's Inlet or South Bay. Dr. 
Gibbs includes the Puyallups with these as one tribe, and proba- 
bly this was correct formerly, but they have now become separa- 
tee) into two tribes owing to reservation system' 

^l. Tfu Squnksons, — liast of Twanas and west of the Piiyal- 

liips at and around tlie base of the great peninsula between 

Hood's Canal and the main Sound, were the Squaksons; or 

pSwiksnamish. They speak a dialect of the Nisqually language, 

~d Were included in the treaty with that tribe at Medicine 

«k, but owing to their nearness to the Skokomish reservation, 

bout twenty miles, and their intermarriages with the Twanas, 

pCir children have been largely brought to the Skokomish res- 

Svation to school, and I have visited them as a missionary of 

* years. 

■17/. 'ikt Upper Chehalis. — These Indians live on the upper 

l"niiches of the Chehalis river as far down and including the 

I Sitsm. Their proper name is not Chehalis; they have given 

■'«e Kwai-ailk as their name ; Dr. Gibbs says that they are 

nown by the Sound Indians by the name of the Staktamish, by 

"tilers an the Nu-so-lupsh, and by the Willowpah, as the Kwu- 

The Chehalis proper live near the mouth of the Chehalis 

i^r, and they thus gave their name to the stream*; the whites 

•I'ing first visited it at tlie coast ; after that the Indians on the 

:r branches became known as the Upper Chehalis Indians. 

lUvc not been able to learn that they were divided into bands, 

fet one Indian has given me the names of forty-eight villages, 

"h ihcy once occupied between the Satsop branch and the 

ide mountains. 

M. Eells. 
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VILLAGE LIFE AND CLAN RESIDENCES AMONG 
THE EMBLEMATIC MOUNDS. 



The subject of villages and clan residences is one which we 
believe will interest our readers. We propose to treat it in con- 
nection ivith the Emblematic Mounds. It is a theme on 
which the author has written already,* but much more material 
has accumulated and the points which were then put forth as 
tentative may be regarded as now established. 

J. The existence of village life among the Emblematic Mound 
Duilders will probably not be disputed, yet we shall go over 
a few of the arguments to show that it did exist. 

I. Village life prevailed among the Indians of all classes, both 
those which were in the hunting state and those who had 
reached a high state of agriculture. The Indians of the south, 
discovered by Fcrdinan De Soto.t were all of them living in 
villages, Those in Illinois and Wisconsin, according to the de- 
scriptions of Marqui;tte, La Salic, and others, were also village 
residents.t The Indians of New York and other states, described 
by Champlain, and those in Indiana and Ohio invaded by Gen'l 
Anthony Wayne were dwelling in villages. The explorers, 
Pike, and Long, and Carver the traveller, describe the Indians 
of Kansas, Minnesota, and Dakota, as situated in villages. 

There may be a question as to whether villages constituted 
clan residences. There were villages in which many tribes seem 
to have been congregated. One such town is described by the 
Jesuit. Allouez, as situated on the banks of Green liay. There 
were here the representatives of six tribes all dwelling near to- 
gether.ll A village of that mysterious tribe, called the Mascou- 
tens, was visited by the same missionary, and the representatives 
of several difTercnt tribes were also found dwelling near. 
This was a time however when the Algonquin tribes were very 
much disturbed and were seeking refuge from the cruel Iroquois. 
Catlin speaks of the Mandans on the Missouri River as dwelling 
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in villages by themselves, and has given a map on which are 
traced the wanderings of the Mandans, 

2. The traditions and customs of later tribes furnish another 
proof. It is well known that the Indians of various tribes have 
&vorite places to which they resort for generation after genera- 
tion. Some of them have their winter abodes in permanent 
Milages and then spend their summers in temporary encamp- 




3' The succession of races betokened by earth-works and 
idics Would show that village life existed through all the periods. 
The tokens which belong to Emblematic Mound Builders are not 
the same as those left by later tribes, yet they are often found in 
the vicinity of villages known to have been occupied even late 

'SaEirtoun'i Oitgon TraU. Chap, XIV. Also Grcggi Commerce of Ihe Prainei. Vol. 11. p. 37. 
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in history, showing that the same localities were chosen for 
residence by the earliest and the latest people. 

4. The similarity of the mode of life and culture of the Emblem- 
atic Mound Builders to the Indians, render it probable that they 
were villagers. We have elsewheie divided prehistoric society 
into diflerent grades accordinjj to occupation as follows: fisher- 
men, hunters, agriculturalists, villagers or pueblos, senii-civilized 
and civiliizcd. These different grades of society are found in 
different geographical districts. The emblematic mounds are 
found in the district which naturally belongs to hunters. 

We have no doubt that the Emblematic Mound Builders were 
hunters, but they were also agriculturalists. The fact that 
the effigy mounds are situated on the banks of lakes and rivers 
near rice swamps and in the vicinity of forests, would indicate 
that they drew their subsistence from the same sources that the 
later Indians did. The garden beds which are found in so many 
places, favor the idea that they were agriculturalists and that 
agriculture was with them carried to a higher s",atc than it was 
with the Indians. Permanency of occupation is. however, mani- 
fest in all their works, and we must believe that if the Indians 
even in their most unsettled state, made their abode in villages; 
the Emblematic Mound Builders certainly did. 

5. The identification of village sites in the mounds and earth- 
works is another evidence. This is a somewhat difficult thing 
to do, yet it has been done in certain cases and may be in 
others. We do not say that many villages of the Emblematic 
Mound Builders have been identified, and yet the villages of the 
Indians who built mounds, have been found in such numbers that 
we are able to determine the characteristics of village life in gen- 
eral, and so are aided in our task, There are places where 
villages are known to have existed, and in many of these places 
tokens are found which would indicate that near the same spots 
the effigy builders also had their residence. Several such locali- 
ties have been visited by the writer. One at Lake Koshkonong; 
another at Sauk City on the Wisconsin River; another at Prairie 
du Chien on the Mississippi River; another at Marquette on the 
Fox River; another at Red Banks on the soutli shore of Green 
Bay. Dr. I. A. Lapham has described several places where 
Indian villages have succeeded Mound Builder's villages, the tok- 
ens of the different races being left on the same ground. One such 
place was found at Indian hill, near Milwaukee now occupied by 
the cemetery called Forest Home. Another at Indian Prairie, near 
Humboldt, six miles north of Milwaukee.* Another at Waukesha 
on a spot now occupied by the college grounds. Fig. 134, 

U is worthy of notice that the Mound Builder's villages, the 
Indian villages, and the villages and cities occupied by the white 
population, arc ail in the same localities. What is more, the 
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' spots which are chosen as thi: most beautiful places for 

omes are those which were also selectcei by this unknown peo- 

The love of the beautiful prevailed with them as with us. 

nd the same appreciation of natural advantages existed among 

' ■ all the races, 

G, The number of the effigies which surround these village 
sites shows that the Emblematic Mound liuilders were residents 
Tor a longer time and were perhaps more numerous, It is 
noticeable that the effigy mounds arc near lakes and rivers, 
am] that between the groups of effigies there are burial mounds 
which probably belong to the later tribes. The effigies are, 
however, more elaborate, show more fKiins-taking, and convey 
the idea that the builders of them were more permanent and 
of J higher grade of culture. The relics of the Indians are, in 
^rertain localities, more numerous than those of the Mound 
^Builders, but the earth-works of the earlier race arc much more 
|i»«merOus than those of the latter. 

Thclndiansbuilt mounds but are not known to have built effigies, 
ir burial mounds are interspersed among the effigies. The 
la sometimes are combined together, but more frequently 
parated or at short distances. The effigies are generally upon 
pghcr ground while the burial mounds oflhe Indians are on low 
r at a height mid-way between the village sites and the 

7. Another reason for supposing that the effigy builders 
felt in villages, is that there are so many uses to which their 
tries were subjected. We have already described the game 
ives, the garden beds, the signal stations, sacrificial places, and 
ivc referred to council houses and dance grounds. Tradition 

often times fixed. upon the same places as the spots where 

Indians had their feasts, their dances and their councils, and 

ioinctimesfind the rings which mark the site of their council 

•uses in the midst of the effigies, The corn hills will some- 

obtileratc the rings and cover the effigies. We conclude 

'n this mixture and combination of tokens and especially from 

variety of uses, that the same kind of life prevailed. Villages 

Were occupied and were built near the same spots. 

8. The proximity of the effigies to the villages of certain tribes 



lias 



given r 



e to the question whether they were not built by them. 



'ne.x;imining the villages of different tribes, we have found that 
"■j'y 'mc can be taken at all to be effigy builders, namely, the 
Winnebagoes. We are not certain that they built the effigies, 
out there are places where it would seem as if they might have 
«entlic people. We know that the Sacs and Foxes, the Potto- 
*alotnies, were only temporary sojourners. The Menomonees 
*Crf mere permanent, but the Winnebagocs seem to have been 
"i( original occupants. The matter would lie between them and 
the Masco utcns; that is, if we were to lake any known tribe. The 
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Mascoutens disappeared early, and only one or two villages have 
been identified as belonging to them. The Winnebagoes were 
earlier residents, and at the same time remained later. They 
belong to the Dakota stock, and this may account for the differ- 
ence between theni and the later Indians. An examination of the 
different localities where Indian villages have been located al- 
ways proves interesting, especially if we can reach those places 
where the Winnebagoes dwelt. 

II. We propose to describe some of the villages Jof the Em- 
blematic Mound Builders. 

[I.] The first will be the village at Waukesha. This has been 
described by Dr, I. A. Lapham. We give a map (Fig, 134) 
which has been reduced from one in Dr. Lapham's book* This 
map will show the location of the effigy mounds on the heights 
of ground surrounding the present city. It will be noticed that 
there are ef&gies on the college grounds. This was the site of 




Fig. 13S-C0RN mLLS AND INDIAN TRAIL, 

an Indian village at the time of the first settlement of the place. 
The Indian trail was discernible in 1S36, at the time that the effi- 
gies were surveyed. The trail has disappeared but the corn hills 
may still be seen, not on the college grounds, but on the low 
grounds surrounding the college campus. The effigies near the 
court house have been destroyed, but the round mounds on 

•Set AntiquiUcorWl... PL, XVlll. »<1 XIX.: p. ». [ 
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Cutler's place and a few of the effigies on Bird Hill are still left 
The place is interesting because it shows that the same locality 
was occupied by the effigy builders and by the later Indians, The 
encampments of the Indians when the effigies were surveyed, 
were on the very spot where we may suppose a more ancient 
village was located. The corn hills are evidently later than the 
effigies, but they are preserved and so we have the tokens of the 
two races, side by side. 

I, The situation of the Mound Builder's village is here worthy 
cF notice. It was on a rise of ground which was surrounded by 
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' swailsor marshes, and which overlooks the prairie on which the 
city is now built. The effigies are arranged around the edge 
ofthe hill, two of them only being on low ground. See Fig. 135. 
2. The arrangement ofthe effigies is significant. They enclose 
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the village is at the bend of the river near a beaver dam, and that 
two small streams run at either end of the hill on which the vil- 
lage is situated. The village is guarded by the lookout, it is also 
defended by its situation, and yet it is near the place where sub- 
sistence could be gained. The river would furnish tish. the swamps 
wild rice, the forests abounded with nuts and wild fruits; and 
the prairie would furnish game of the larger kind such as buffalo, 
elk and deer. The game drives are situated at either end of the 
swamp as if the object was to drive the deer into the water, and 
to shoot into them as they ran from the forests or the prairie, 
into the water. We see then from the map, the habits of the 
people who built the effigies; and that they were not very different 
from those of the later Indians. The writer visited this locality 
3t one one time and discovered that it was a village. It was the 
first place where village life with all its parts was brought to our 
notice. The following are the features which proved it was a 
village site: 

I. The first object which attracted our attention were the cach- 
es. ' These were situated on the edge of the beaver dam, in the 
midst of the forest. They were guarded by an immense panther 

cffi&y-* . , . . 

These caches were simple pits placed near together. There 
were so many of them that they made the ground unsafe for walk- 
ing over, for several rods. The caches were on two sides of the 
stream, the beaver dam between them. 

2. The second object was an immense panther effigy. This 
was situated on the edge of the hill, the tail extending down to 
the bank of the stream but the head directed toward the entrance 
to the village. The effigy is a peculiar one; the head is large, the 
legs clumsy, but the body extremely attenuated; the animal front- 
ed the opening to the village and seemed to be looking directly 
into the gate way. 

3, The gate way, or entrance to the village enclosure, attract- 
ed attention. It was composed of mounds about 80 feet long, six 
feet wide, arranged at such an aufjle to one another as to guard 
the opening, [Fig. 138. left end.] The same kind of mound* 
formed a quasi wall around the village; they were placed at the 
edge of the hill, at intervals along the whole length of the village 
plot; turned as the hill turned and thus formed a partial defense 
lo the enclosure. The line does not go entirely around the en- 
^surc but a wide space is left at the rear without any walls or 
^fcnse of any kind. An effigy of a panther was placed at the 
^leoing between two of the long mounds near the north entrance 
^^gy of a bird (vas seen at the opening between the mounds" 
^ike other end. and a whole Rock of birds were built in effigy 
,^lfcc slope of the hill at this end of the village. A second en- 
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/ 
trance was found at the side of the villare enclosure near the 

river. These two entrances are noticeable in that one opens to- 
ward the caches and the springs at one end of the village, and 
the other opens toward the river and the bottom land near the 
other end. It is probable that a stockade once stood on the out- • 
side of the line of long mounds and that these constituted plat- 
forms for warriors who might defend the village through loops 
in the stockades; and at the same time were places of resort for the 
villagers in the time of peace. They are hardly wide enough for 
houses to have been erected upon them, though a gentleman ac- 
companying us, drove his buggy upon the top of one of them and 
allowed the horse and buggy to stand, while we continued the 
survev of the mounds. 

4. The situation of the village impressed us. It was on a rise 
of ground which was surrounded by low land on all sides; the 
river on the west, a marsh on the cast, spring brooks on the north, 
and a small creek on the south. The ground sloped in all direc- 
tions and was dry and well drained. It was covered with a sturdy 
groi^lh of oak trees and is a very attractive place. 

5. Burial mounds and outlooks. Hurial Mounds are situated 
on low ground not far from the village enclosure. A group of 
mounds, one of them an cffig)-, was found on the hill top on the 
side of the river opposite from the village, about a mile distant, 
and below the hill were two large burial mounds. 

This wc have called the lookout, the effigy we have called the 
altar mound. It is of a peculiar shape composed of four conical 
mounds which make projections resembling legs. Two conical 
mounds with a ridge connecting them, make the body. The cflfi* 
gy probably represents a frog, at least it bears more resemblance 
to that than any other animal.* 

One peculiarity of the effigy is that it is an imitation of tl*^ 
shape of the bluff on which it stands; two spurs of the bluff at»^ 
the projections in the effigy correspond. This double effigy, o^^ 
natural and the other artificial, shows the superstition of the pc<^' 
pie who built the mounds. They recognized the resemblance ^^ 
the animal in the hill and then placed the effigy of the anim^*! 
on top of the hill. The altar mound was so situated that it coul^ 
be seen from a great distance. If there were fires lighted on i^* 
they would gleam,* not onN' upon the waters of the river bela^^» 
but their light could be seen for many miles away. This m^>'^ 
have been the place of sacrifice for the village, or it may ha-^^ 
been only a lookout mound; but it was evidently connected vri^^ 
the villacre and served either for a defense, or a[place of religia**^ 

worship. , 

6. The pame drives deserve special mention. One of these '^ 
situated near the bank of the river about a mile from the village* 
[Sec. 23.] The ot her is situated on the western edge of the 

•Ske Book en Emblenubc Moundi. Chap. VL Fi^. 87. 
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swamp. [Sec. rS] This is a vcn^ interesting group. It was 
ploitrd by Dr. Lapham and we have drawn from his illustration, 
Av\A i^ive a picture of it. [See Fig. 150] It will be noticed that 
mivst oi the effigies are arranged in lines which run nearly par- 
allel. They consist of panthers and turtles; the tails of both ex- 
tend to unnatural lengths, Retween the effigies are cblong mounds 
niakins: ancles w ith the bodies and tails; and before the effigies 
ai-e these bird mounds with their wings extended across the 
^^Toisp. 0:her ob'.ong mounds arc scjittered about in front of them. 
The gro'jp is a: prescr-t in a pasture but plowed ground surrounds 
it on .1'.! s:de?i The rrr*>on< for calling the group a game drive 
arc .i> 10 '."ou'.-: .: :hc Situation near the rice swamp and between 
:: .■::'!.: thi- rr.i.::c or. a lonc-c' of land and in a place which would 
be .• \;^'y r.at^ril r^n-way for oolt. }.■ The effigies form nar- 
row -.v.ss.-.c^ thro-C" ^vh;ch the oleer michtpass. If ticre were 
sc.:vir.> cr. ih; rrio^::i> ihc h;^r.rers couid shoot into the animals 
v iho.:: beir.c seer.. / A l.^rci'r hic- mound is situated near 
the w.v.i'.: s ehgi.. no: v:?:b!e :a the cj:, which would scr\-c cx- 
cr..rr.:\- vr 2^ :o>r-^-:::or>' by izy. or f.res might be lighted up- 
or :: ^v r..^hi. l.t^.z ihe s.n;rr.i^> ::r:r2c:i:»i by the light. 

■ 7:^r loczton of ihf \-."l:^:e with :rs g"ame drives, altars, 
b:.T'.... r."^o-Di>.. L,ziz r-ar.hr5. :> or. ir. oli trail which formerly 
'iv^l ::\^rr. :h; Iziz.:::?. \l"..:^r> zi ihc rr^^'-^zh a: the Milwaukee 
K vrr . ;..;s: M...st;rc^^- L^ke. r^o.^-.r.c -r); Fojc Rix^er at this 
:i.- •/: .,:i:. lii-.^r. ji::i::.r.i: or. :: Irii.ir. w.lr^es a: Koshkonong 
L-.k.' ..".1. :. wc:u'.r.- .»r- 1:11 }'.'..: L.:.k:'?. Thr>c vil'ia^i:? did not 
:k .':':j: :. 1:1: s.-:-u i-!:ii i".-: \rr, j .-n. v.^:..::\L-> v-n at Ml^wau- 
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vertiseTy Jan. 1837. The wall and some of the works inside of the 
wall were surveyed by Dr. I. A.Lapham in 1850, but it was not at the 
time ascertained whether the work was an ancient city of the em- 
blematic Mound Builders or not. The opinion has been expressed 
within a few years that it was the work of a colony of southern 
Mound Builders. Dr. Cyrus Thomas advocates this theory and 
speaks of the pyramids as having great resemblance to those found 
at the South. 

In reference to the wall and the works within the wall, it 
should be said that they resemble modern fortifications more 
than any other earth works erected by the Mound Builders. 
They do not resemble the southern earth works in anything ex- 
cept in having pyramids, and these are in contrast, for they are 
much lower and smaller in every way. The pyramids at the 
south are some of them 60 and 90 feet high. These are not over 
12 feet high. There are works in Tennessee which resemble this 
ancient city, especially the walled enclosure at Savannah.* 

These have continuous walls with bastions and truncated pyr- 
amids as well as inner walls the same as this has. The works in 
Tennessee have been taken to be fortifications left by the Span- 
iards under Ferdinan De Soto, but have since proven to be 
Mound Builder's forts or villages. 

In reference to the resemblance of the ancient city to modern 
fortifications, a few things may be said. 

a. It has a continuous wall. b. The wall has projections re- 
sembling bastions, c. The wall is thrown out at the corners and 
ends very much as in modern forts, d. It has an out work con- 
sisting of a double wall, which protects one corner of the enclos- 
ure, e. It has a double line of walls inside of the enclosure, 
f It has platforms at the corners resembling the. foundations 
of block houses, g. It has cellars which might be taken as the 
places where the houses of the garrison stood, h. It has an ex- 
cavation inside of the enclosure which might be taken for a well. 
AH of these are very exceptional features in a Mound Builders' 
village. 

We think, however, that we have discovered, notwithstanding 
all this, that it is an enclosure which belonged to the Emblematic 
Mound Builders. The writer visited the place in 1849, ^^ com- 
ply with Prof J. J. Bushnell of Beloit Again.in 1875 with Mr. 
Wm. Spoor, and in 1885 with Mr. Porter of Chicago, and Mr. 
Terry of Lake Mills. The results of our observation arc as 
follows: 

I. The wall was made of clay with a mixture of grass 
and twigs or brush wood; but it was not brick.f The 



*See Sm. Rep •x87<\ p. 408. 

^^L A. Lapham thinks fliat the burning took place after the wall was built, and Dr. J. D. Butler 
"■VMtf it to the burning of Caesar's forts. Sec Antiq, of Wis. ; p, 45. 
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7. There are effigies near the ancient city.* One group we 
discovered in the cemetery a mile north of the village, consisting 
of three turtle effigies and several burial mounds. A group in the 
pasture across the road consisted of a turtle, bird, and a very in- 
teresting squirrel effigy. Another near a barn belonging to Mr. 
Boutell, resembles a massive panther. An effigy mound may be 
seen on the bluff close by the enclosure overlooking it from the 
other side of the river. 

8. There is a lookout mound on a high hill, half a mile north 
of the cemetery, a mile and a half north from the ancient city. 
This commands a view of the enclosure with its platforms and 
lodges. And at the same time presents a prospect over the open 
valley of the river for several miles north. There are lookout 
mounds on all the hills surrounding this. 

9. Aztalan was a central place. It was once selected for the 
capitol of the state. It was a place where Indian trails centered. 
There were formerly Indian villages near it. Lake Koshkonong, 
Lake Winnebago, the Four Lakes, Fox Lake, Ripley Lake, are 
all within 40 miles where there were numerous villages. White 
Lake, or Lake Mills is within 3 miles. Here there are many effi- 
gies, and burial mounds. The east shore of the lake is lined with 
artificial ridges and effigies, which were probably used as screens 
forhunters. The lake still abounds with duck and wild owl. An 
extensive forest, called the JeflTerson woods, comes down to the 
shores of the Crawfish, i nmediately cast of the ancient city. In 
this forest there are remains of ancient villages which belonged 
to the Indian tribes and various groups of effigies. This was the 
forest which Blackhawk sought to reach when he fled before 
General Atkinson. 

There is a mingled wildness and tamencss in the region. Sav- 
^ery and civilization struggle together at the ancient city .§ The 
effigies seem ancient, but the walls seem modern. The platforms 
remind one of barbarism, but the outworks remind us of civilized 
people. There is a mystery about the place; it differs from all 
other village enclosures which belong to the emblematic Mound 
Builders. 

10. The scene resembles that which suriounds the works at 
Newark. An ampitheatre of hills surrounds the place, most of 
^em at a distance of from i to 3 miles. The land is rolling, 
interspersed with valleys and hills which were formerly covered 
^"ith a growth of massive oak trees. The stream runs through 
Ws valley furnishing an interesting feature to the landscape. 
As we visited the spot and stood on one of the mounds which 

^^ map wiU be given in the next paper. 

'I'A Bmnber of mstjr gunlocks in scattered fragments have been discovered near the surface of tho 
*^^»»1 pieces of iron, copper and brass have been found in the neighborhood." 
^J*^^*! feet below the sur&ce of the large square mound near the northwest comer of the enclosure, 
''^waod the remains of cloth enveloping a portion of the human skeleton. 

. JJ^*jw of a skeleton fonnd enclosed by a rude stone wall plastered with clay, and covered with 
*">RoiuiTertedl vaseofthetame material. 
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surmount ths hill above the villa^^e, a storm swept over the scene. 
The black thunder cloud above, the dark stream below, the hills 
covered with mingled lights and shades, the forests and fields, 
presenting a variety of colors, the distant horizon veiled with 
the falling showers, an occasional flash of lightning with the 
accom.pinying thunder, and yet the sun shining as if struggling 
with the shadows and the storm, it was a scene which im- 
pressed th^ mind as one of rare beauty; but below, near at hand 
was thi aiieient city with its mysterious platforms, walls, and 
other reminders of a people who have passed away.* 

There cam^ a sense of awe as we looked about. It was easy to 
imagine that the place was once given to religious assemblies, anc 
that the platforms or pyramids were covered with temples anc 
smoked with sacrificial fires, and to realize that the place was 
very sacred to the people. 

[IV] Another village of the Emblematic Mound-Builders is 
situated at Green Lake on the east side of the lake, on land be- 
longing to Mr. Hill of the Lake Side House, Sec. 32, T. 16, R. 
13 E. This village is nearly obliterated, except that a few of the 
cflfigies are left. See map of works at Green Lake. The re- 
mains of a stockade wall are still faintly perceptible. It 
seems to have been a square enclosure with effigies placed near 
the corners to guard the gateways or openings in the stockade 
wall. a. One of the effigies seems to have formed a part of the 
east wall, or at least to have run parallel with the wall. b. The 
stockade on the west side has projections in it similar to the 
so-called bastions at Aztalan, though the embankment here is 
very faint and the bastions are very obscure, c. There are 
spurs in the embankment which run down to the bank of the lake 
making a graded way to the waters edge as if to a landing, d. 
There are four slightly elevated platforms in which pits (resem- 
bling those at Aztalan), cellars, as they are called, or lodges more 
properly, are still seen. e. The heads of the effigies at the north 
end seem to serve as guards to the entrance, but the tails serve 
as outworks, which protect the village and the row of lodges 
on that side. The body of the effigy at the south end with two 
long mounds, serve as outworks on that side, f There are 
landings along the shore north of the village which seem to be 
guarded by long mounds'and effigies, c". The village is remarka- 
ble for having many effigies near it. On the hill above is a mas- 
sive wild goose which seems to be guarding the village. A little 
farther away is a group of effigies; one of them a turtle just 
dragging his body up the bank of the creek. Still further 
on is a group containing two squirrels, a fox, an eagle, a 
swallow, a panther, h. There are corn hills and a large ring 



*'*Hcre may have hcMi ihe great annual feasts and sacrifices of a wholf niiinn. The temple, lighted 
hy fires kindled on the great pyramids, and at every projection on the walU, would have presented an 
imposing spectacle well cal.ulatcd to impress the minds of the people: with awe a id solemnity," See 
Auiiq. of Wis. p. 50. 
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the remains of the 1, ring of a council house here, and a dance 
ground and council house on the hill near the wild goose. The 
tradition is that this was a favorite resort with the Indians, i. What 
is still more remarkable, there are elfigies on all sides of the lake ; 
the same animal being represented in them that seems to be 
guarding the village. We should say that the squirrel was the 
totem of the clan which lived in this village. Squirrel effigies 
may be seen on all the high bluffs surrounding the lake ; A very 
large and beautiful one on the Sugar Loaf, Sec. 30, T. 16, R. 13. 
also several on the bluffs west of Norwegian Bay, Sec. 3^, T. 16, 
R. 12. The squirrel is represented in a very great number of 
attitudes; sometimes with its tail and head erect as if leaping; 
again, with its long tail curved up as if running, again, with 
its body bent, its head lifted up, and tail curled down as if standing 
and listening. The effigies on the west side have their heads 
very near the brow of the hills , their tails running out at 
along distance over the bluff. One has the great length of 600 
feet. At the extreme south end of the lake, there is the effigy of 
a deer in flight, its head erect, legs stretched out as if in rapid 
motion; Sec. 10, T. 15, R. 12 E. The effigy of a fox on the land 
adjoining that where the village is, is also very interesting. It is 
in the attitude which that animal usually assumes; it is very 
natural and life-like. The fox seems to be prowling about the 
circle and conveys the idea that the effigy was erected at the 
time that the council house was standing. The corn-hills are 
later, for they cover the effigies and have obliterated a part of the 
circle. 

IV. We now turn to the question whether the villages of the 
Emblematic Mound-Builders were clan residences, and we an- 
swer it as follows: i. The effigies guard the villages in such a 
way as to give the idea that they were clan emblems. 2. The 
same effigies, that is, effigies representing the same animals, are 
frequently found in connection with the game drives in the vicin- 
ity of the villages and convey the idea that the clan emblems of 
the hunters and the effigies of the animals hunted were placed near 
together in these game drives. 3. Certain effigies are very nu- 
merous and are often repeated in certain limited districts convey- 
ing the idea that the clans placed their totems on diftcrcnt parts 
of their territory to show that they were the possessors 4. The 
location of lone effigies on isolated and prominent points convey 
the idea that clan boundaries were marked by them. 5 . The gen- 
eral study of the prehistoric map has convinced us that the ])co- 
plewere divided into clans; that they placed their emblems on diff- 
erent parts of their territory; that sometimes they placed the 
same emblems near their villages and sometimes on the hill tops 
to show the clan boundaries and placed them in groups in such 
away as to make a clan record out of them. These conclusions 
are based upon actual observations and wj proceed to describe 
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tbi i^ireat localities which we visited with these points in mind, 
: V/e have frequently found effigies surrounding the enclosures 
iz-i x'-^arding: the entrances to them. We have found also that 
tljt t-i^ies in the neighborhood were the same as those on the 
■.::^Ia^e site. In two cases the effigies were mingled so that it 
xir difficult to tell which one was designed for the village totem 
or the clan emblem. The wolf and the turtle are associated with 
eagles at Waukesha; three types. At Great Bend the panther, 
the turtle, and the prairie hen are associated; the village however, 
is guarded by a panther. We should say that the panther was 
the clan emblem here, and the wolf at Waukesha. At Green 
Lake, the squirrel is evidently the clan emblem. It is more 
numerous than all the other effigies put together and is more 
prominent in its situation. 

2. This combination of emblems on the same ground is what 
puzzles the archaeologists and makes the problem complicated. 
It is possible that the dream god was given with the clan emblem. 

There are places where animal effigies have this fetichistic 
character plainly discernible. The dream-god is portrayed in 
the effigies. Hunters would dream about the animals which 
they were to hunt. These were called game gods. They would 
also dream and would imagine that prey gods accompanied them. 
The buffiilo, elk, and deer were game gods. The eagle, the fox, 
the wolf and the panther were prey gods. These diffiirent clas.ses 
of animals were placed in effigy along with the clan emblem near 
the ^aine drives. This we think has been proven by our obser- 
vation. At Hcloit there is a game drive where the buflalo is 
placed near the drive way. The turtle, which is the clan emblem 
of the regiiMi is placed on the hills above the game drive. At 
anv>lher place the panther, as a prey god, was erected near a 
ilccr drive and the turtle wa^ used again for the lookout. Near 
IVairie du Chien the bear was discovered in one or two groupjs 
and the lnitraK> in another group, but both associated with the 
swalUnv, which i^ the clan emblem of that region. The position 
of the i;roup^ oi\ tl\e sununit of the hills and the arrangement of 
the lon^i; mounds slunv that these groups were game drives, but 
the uni\ersal prevalence i>f the swallow proved that that was the 
clan en\Mem. See map i>f works at Heloit in chapter VII. 

3. The analogy can be carrier! out ver\* easily in connection with 
the etVigies. The writer at one time, accompanied a j>arty 
tVom Washini;ton. Pr. Cyrus Thomas among them, in an explor- 
ing trip amiMii; the mminds near Prairie du Chien. The route 
taken was ali>ng the dividing ridge which separates the Wiscon- 
sin from the Kickapov^ River where werv* numerous groups which 
the writer tvH>!< tv> be gvune drives. .\t the end of the day's drive 
the |\irty came dvnvn n>lo the bottom land of the Mississippi 
River and heie ili^covcievi a series of large platform mounds 
which the writer Ik^Ucvcs maiked the site of the village. 
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The groups were as follows : 

1. A group of effigies consisting of a swallow and a long 
mound or ridge on Sec. 35, S W. J^; T. 8, R. 6, five miles east 
from the town of Prairie du Chien, in the town of Eastman. 

2. A group of four swallows in a line, and one long mound, 
on Sec. 35, N. E. ^, T. 8, R. 6. 

3. Group on Sec. 36, N. W. J^. T. 8, R. 6, has 3 swallows, 13 
long mounds, 7 round mounds, and a buffalo effigy. 

4. A single wolf effigy on Sec. 36, N. W. ^, T. 8, R. 6, near a 
spring and an old log tavern, where it is said that Jeff Davis 
frequently stopped. 

5. A group consisting of two bear effigies, one swallow and 
a long mound on Sec. 24, T. 8, R. 6. 

6. A swallow and a long mound with round mounds strung 
upon it near to the village of Batavia. Sec. 18, T. 8, R. 5. 

7. A bear cfTigy a mile west of Batavia on Sec. 13, T. 8, R. 6. 
All of these groups are on the ridge which divides the valley 

of the Mississippi from the Kickapoo. They are placed at the 
head of the long coolies or gullies which break down through the 
bluffi and drain the ridsfe into the rivers on cither side. The 
effigies are placed j ust where the animals would be likely to cross 
the ridge from one valley into the other, and the effigies show 
what kind of animals they were. In passing down from the 
ridges to the valley of the Mississippi river, the party discovered 
a group consisting of two wolf effigies, two long mounds and 
several obscure effigies nearly obliterated. This was at the mouth 
ofPickadec coolie, five miles north of Prairie du Chien. Passing 
still further down the river to the Dousman place, the party 
came to the group which was said by Dr. J. W. Phene to contain 
the effigy of a camel, but which has been surveyed and plotted by 
Mr. T. H. Lewis. The effigies were very obscure. They may 
have been intended to represent a buffalo and a wolf, but it would 
he absurd to call either of them a camel. See Figs. 140, 141, 142. 

Near the Courliss Bayou, the party came upon a group of large 
platform or conical mounds arranged at intervals making a large 
circle around a level plat of ground containing about twenty 
acres. There were no effigies but the mounds were large 
enough to be used as platforms, or a place of refuge in the time 
of high water. It was the impression of the party that these 
nurk the site of the village; and that the mounds were built high 
and large so as to be places of refuge in time of flood. The so 
called village was near the water but in plain sight of the coolie 
on the Dousman place, and could be easily reached from both 
coolies. The distance from the village to the different game 
drives is from six to ten miles. If an effigy of the swallow had 
ocen found here, there would have been no difficulty in concluding 
that this was the village which the clan occupied. 

4- The discovery of the clan boundaries was the result of 
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swallow* was found situated on a high, sightly bluff where a view 
could be had of all the region which had been traversed by the 
party a few days before. Though the game drives and effigies 
were not visible at this distance; yet the village of Batavia and 
the farm houses on the ridge were plainly to be seen. The route 
traversed to reach this lonely spot was by way of the Wisconsin 
and Kickapoo rivers over a very rough country; the distance was 
nearly thirty miles, though across from the bluff to the ridge was 
perhaps about five. The situation of this effigy on the height 
of ground overlooking the surrounding country, conveyed the 
idea that it was placed there to mark the boundary line of the clan. 
It was on the cast side of the river, but no effigy like it was found 
farther east. A swallow effigy was, however, found two miles 
further north.t This was on the banks of the river in a lonely 
\'alley where was a single log hut in a little clearing. The place 
was surrounded by steep hills and was difficult of access. The 
swallow was on a plat of sandy ground around which the river 
made a bend. It would seem as if the effigy was placed here so 
as to show that the river was occupied by this clan. The impres- 
sion formed after visiting the different groups was that the whole 
region embraced within Crawford County, with its precipitous 
bluffs and coolies, with the prairie where the city of Prairie du 
Chien now stands, bounded by three rivers, the Kickapoo. Wis- 
consin, and the Mississippi belonged to the swallow clan. 

5. The clan record has not often been found in connection 
with village sites, but the fact that there are boundary lines be- 
yond which the emblems are seen, would indicate that villages 
and clan residences were identical. This work of tracing out 
the emblem of the different clans has not }ct been finished, yet 
there is a predominance to certain effigies in certain districts, 
which confirms the impression. JIn Grant Co. the abode of a 
clan was found situated near the Mississippi river on the terrace 
just above high-water mark. The land surrounding it was fre- 
quently flooded but the particular spot was chosen because ot 
its height. No effigy was seen here. It is, however, only a mile 
or two north of the so-called elephant mound. The bottom land 
Jn this region is frequently broken by swails. The streams which 
flow down towards the river from the high bluffs adjoining 
l^ve plowed these wide furrows through the sandy soil leaving 
the beds lower than the common level. In these swails or dry 



, *OBSec. 6, N. E. K. T. 7, R. 4. W., on land Ijeloog^inj; to Wjn. Coolie: length of body 59 ft . 
■Od 14(1 , wing, to first joint 35 ft,, second joint 46 ft , spread from tip i<> tip 136 ft.; from an^le o( 
*">< to head 39 ft. Mounds were discovered at the mouth of the Kickapoo river in village of 

K)nSec, 17, T. 8, R. 4. W., Marietta Township. Land belonging to Wm. Posey. length of the 

•«8:body, 54 ft,, head 27 fi., right wing 100 fi„ left wing 95 ft.; spread bctwceh the tip of she wing, 
TO ft. 

•On the Bagley pl^ce, three miles south of Wyalusing. It consists of 15 round mounds similar to 
^™«ein the Ccurliss group. Another group o! longimounds with round mounds interspersed on 
^lewich's place just souUi ol Bagley's place. .Several long mounds with round mounds on 
'**"»»' place. 
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Fip. 143- 

This cut, ri:j, 143, is taken from the Smitlisonian 
report for 1886. Mr, Moses Stronj^ says of the group 
*• It is situated on a low sandy ridge u few feet high- 
er than the ndjoininp grounds which arc not far above 
high water mark. The mounds are built in stratf^ht 
lines of three or four mounds each, the lines making 
angles with each other to conform to the higher fea- 
tures of the ground." They differ from the moundn 
in the swails which are generally long and round 
mounds and much more regular in their arrangement. 
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beds are numerous groups of mounds, some of them composed 
of long and round mounds which run in rows parallel with the 
sides of the swails, and some of them composed of effigies. The 
effigy of the elephant and the accompanying effigy of a bird is 
in one of these low swails. These groups of effigies are all of 
them so much below the common level that they cannot be seen 
until one comes upon them. The impression conveyed is that 
they were game, drives placed in these long swails or dry 
l>cds because they were the natural runways for wild game which 
came down from the bluffs to the river bank. Such was the 
probable object of the group where the mastodon was. The 
massive eagle stretched its wings nearly across from one side of 
the swail to the other, and would make an excellent screen for 
liunters. On the summit of the precipitous bluflf above many 
effigies have been seen by the writer.* They are in long lines. 
They run from one end of the rocky spur to the other, making 
a. quasi wall parallel with the river and crowning the face of the 
bluff. Others run in long lines from the edge of the precipice 
back to the highlands. The whole region is cut up into gorges 
a.rd narrow tortuous ridges. On the summit of these rocky 
heights, these rows of long mounds and effigies are frequently 
seen. Wherever a view can be gained of either the river, or the 
surrounding country, lookout mounds are placed. They seem to 
have been designed for roadways on which sentinels could run: 
and yet they were broken by openings. Their object may have 
been for screens, behind which hunters could hide as they watch- 
ed the bear and other wild game climb up the precipice and down 
again to the valley of the river. Whatever their object was they 
fonn a complete net work which not only covers the blufls and 
highlands but extends to the bottom lands and swails, and en- 
closes the land in its meshes. Some of the lines run three or 
four miles. There are interspersed between the long mounds, 
effigies of elk, bear, buffalo, and in one case a squirrel. 
These effigies are all of them in very striking attitudes; the elk 
^'ith horns projecting as if in attitude of attack; the squirrel with 
body and tail curved as if running. Buffaloes also seemed to be 
Ending on the edge of the bluffs looking down the deep coolies. 
An owl was stationed on a high point where a distant view could 
*^ gained. A coon was seen straddling a very narrow pass on 
"ie top of a rocky precipice, its body and tail forming a pathway 
^dits legs hanging down on either side resting against the edge 
^the precipice.f The buffalo ef figy could be traced here to be 

^P^^ OB bluff overiooking Wyalustng, on Kendall's place. S. E. Ji Sec. 31, consisting of 
-^[cl and 4 long mounds. A line runs back from this consisting of 9 long mounds, and ends in a 
•'JtV cooKatii^ of bu&lo^ wildcat and the owl. 

-^DeiW« place.— A Une nearly a mile long runs from Derby's place to Glenn's place, N. E. }i 
?^* 30^*1. 6. R. 6, W.: consisting of long mounds, and two bunalo effigies. Another line described 
^j**»li, Strofig on the Ba3rfield pUtce: This is nearly a mile long: it consists of an elk effigy, 
^^''^•nid long mounds. A group overlooking Bridgport in one direction and Prairie du Chien in 
^Jl~*^ '*■» been discovered oy the writer on Goss* place. The long mounds run from the edge 
*!*« Uttff overlooking the Wisconsin, back 1,000 fL and end with a turtle effigy, which probably 
*'*WManotttk)ok, 
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the clan emblem, and its totemic character 
every where prevalent. Wherever the clan 1 
the people managed to stamp the impress of t 
occupancy upon the hills and valleys, and 
could not help but feel that the effigies a 
all of them totems or clan emblems. 

The cuts here given 
have been used before, 
but are here combined 
and placed together 
to show how exten- 
sive the lines of the 
mounds in this region 
are and to show how 
predominant the Buf- 
falo effigy is above all 
others. 
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EYAY SHAH: A SACRIFICIAL STONE NEAR ST. PAUL. 

The ancient altar no;v described gives its nam 2 to one of the 
earliest landings on th: upp^r Mississippi, about six miles below 
the present city of St. Paul. Formerly there was a flourishing 
mission here among the Sioux, or Dakotahs, sustained originally 
by the Methodists and at a later day by the Presbyterians-. The 
ground is now occupied by camp-meetings by the former denom- 
ination. Red Rock, the name of the landing, is merely a trans- 
lation of Eyay S!iah. It may be mentioned incidentally, that the 
Jesuit missionaries, who had already located at St. Peter's, desir- 
ing another mission as near to the Fort Snelling reservation as 
they could get, planted a chapel on the bluff overlooking Red 
Rock, Kaposia and Pig's Eye, and gave it the name of St. Paul's; 
hence the origin of the name now borne by the beautiful city at 
the head of navigation on the Mississippi river. 

It is a well-known cu.stom among the Dakotahs, Omahas, and 
some other tribes, to worship the bowlders that lie scattered 
among the hills and valleys. They regard them as objects of 
special veneration and peculiarly mysterious. When any one of 
them was in perplexity or peril, he would clear a spot from the 
grass or brush that might be in the way, then roll a bowlder up- 
on it, streak it with paint, deck it with feathers and flowers; after 
which he would pray to it for needed help. 

Usually, when a stone had thus served its purpose, it was no 
longer regarded as a sacred object, but might be disposed of in 
any way that suited the savage whim. But the peculiarity of the 
sacrificial stone now described is that, according to the testimony 
of Rev. Chauncey Hobart, and other pioneer missionaries, it was 
a shrine to which pilgrimages were made from generation to gen- 
eration and where offerings were laid, at least, semi-annually. 

Eyay Shah, or Red Rock, is the same term by which the In- 
dians designate Catlinite, or the red pipe-clay. The stone in ques- 
tion, however, is, as I found on examination, an extremely hard 
specimen of horneblende-biotite- granite, quite symmetrical in 
shape, about five feet long, and three feet in its greatest width, 
3nd not naturally red, but made so artificially. The Indians also 
called it "VVaukan," i. e. "A Mystery," and indulged in strange 
speculations as to its origin. It lies on a weathered ledge of lime- 
stone, and evidently has not been moved since it was left there 
^y the ancient forces that brought it down as a trophy from some 
granitic range. But the Dakotahs looked no farther than to an 
adjacent hill, about two miles distant, down whose sides, as they 
said, they could trace the path, along which, self-impelled, it had 
rolled to the bank. 
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The particular clan of Dakotahs that claimed this rude altai 
was known as the Mendewacantons; although it was to some ex- 
tent resorted to by the Kaposias^ and possibly other clans. The 
hunting grounds of the Mendewacantons lay up the St. Croix: 
river; and invariably before starting on an expedition they would 
visit Eyay Shah and leave an offering of gayly painted feathers, 
•or a duck, or a goose, or a portion of venison, and after a few 
-simple ceremonies go on their way. But twice a year the clan 
would meet more formally, on purpose to paint the stone, which 
they did with vermillion, or as some say, occasionally with the 
blood of their enemies, whiqh had been saved up for that purpose. 
When the painting was done, they -would trim the bowlder . with 
flowers, feathers and other ornaments, and dance around it before 
sunrise, with many chants and prayers for success from the spirit 
of the mysterious rock. 

The last occasion on which they are known to have thus visit- 
ed Eyay Shah, was in 1862, just prior to the terrible massacre 
that occurred. in August of that year, and which is a matter of 
history. Since that date, however, the stripes of red paint have 
been renewed; the la^t coat having been applied as recently as 
1883 — although my suspicions are that this was done by white 
men desirous of perpetuating the interesting features of this an- 
cient object of worship. Others, with an iconoclastic spirit, have 
drilled a hole in ona side, for the evident purpose of putting in a 
blast by which the grim idol should be destroyed. 

I counted the stripes encircling the rugged rock, and found 
them twelve in number; each bein^ about two inches wide, and 
the intervening spaces being from two to six inches in width. By 
the compass Eyay Shah lies exactly north and south. It is lo- 
cated exactly twelve paces from the present river bank. The 
north end is ornamented by a design representing the Sun — a 
rudely drawn face surrounded by fifteen rays. These markings 
are interesting, because if not actually made in their present con- 
dition by the Indians, they were plainly meant to reproduce and 
perpetuate their original work. 

H. C. HovEV, D. D. 
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THE RELICS OF THE IROQUOIS. 

Edttor Am, Antiguarian : 

Since writing my article on the totems of the Iroquois I have re- 
ceived a letter from Miss Susan Fenimore Cooper, who says, in 
correction of her first statement, "An error occurs in a recent paper 
of this series, regarding the totems of the Oneidas. Originally, 
• tliroughout the Iroquois tribes, there were but three totems or bands, 
the Turtle, the Wolf, and the Hear. At a later period other bands 
were formed, under the leadership of prominent warriors, and these 
assumed names or totems of their own, making the number up to 
eight. These younger b.inds were called "Pine Trees" that grew 
of themselves, and could not boast of the same antiquity as the orig- 
inal three." 

This is still hardly an exact statement. About the same time, I 
received another note from the Rev. E. A. Goodnough, to whom 
I had sent my views, as well as my article on the Iroquois clans. 
He says, "My interpreter's idea is the same as yours. He says the 
"Pine Tree that grew of itself" is the name of a chief who never 
Was chosen to be a chief, but became one by his own ability as a 
speaker and leader, or business capacity, drawing followers from 
all the other bands." 

This is quite likely, and it is interesting to find these evidences 
of natural change in a nation where none had been supposed to have 
occurred. 

I made two contributions at the meeting at Buffalo. One on 
wampum, showing that it was unknown in the N. Y. Iroquois 
country before the Dutch colonization; its manufacture and rnpid 
increase; its use by the Dutch as money; its use in treaties by the 
"oquois rather than by the shore tribes; examples of emblematic 
oelts, their large number and increasing size, and various customs 
belonging to these and to strings of beads. 

Since then I have had ample opportunities for examining the On- 
ondaga wampum belts, and have demonstrated their modern char- 
acter, a conviction of which has grown upon me fast, with a study 
of the subject ; modern thread is used in all. 

Ithink my position cannot be disproved. It is essentially this: — 
^natthe territory of the N. Y. Iroquois had never been occupied 
oythe Algonquins, — the grooved stone axes being rare in any Hu- 
ron Iroquoi^t^rritory ; that the Iroquois came from the north and 
^est and hadi hot-reached the sea, there being no prehistoric shell 
oeads or ornaments on their sites: that thev came from at least three 
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sources, as the Mohawks from the St. Lawrence, the Onondagas 
from the east end of L. Ontario, and the Senecas from the Eries 
in West New York; that tradition, history and archaeology show 
their present nationalities were established in the latter part of the 
1 6th century ; and that their previous separate nationalities and resi- 
dence elsewhere gave ample time for the growth of clans, customs 
and dialects. The totems of the nations and our knowledge of their 
sites show that the League could not have been established much 
before A. D. 1600. 

A prehistoric burial ground has been opened here, and 17 skele- 
tons have been taken out, at this time. They were mostly adults, 
as I saw but one child among them. One was in a sitting posture, 
but most lay horizontally. The soil was a yellow sandy loam, and 
there were no relics with them, but under almost every one was a 
small pebble, an inch or more long. I measured ten skulls, with 
the following results in horizontal circumference: i8j^, 19, 19, 
19^. ^9l4^ i9?i» i95i. 20, 20, 20^.— Although there were no 
marks of violence, the leg bones of some were wanting, especially 
of the thicrhs. The number of skeletons found here at different 
times seemed large for the adjoining village site. 

I recently visited W. M. Adams, of Mapleton, Cayuga Co., N. 
Y. His relics are mostly of the historic period, and he has a large 
number of articles of European manufacture. His collection of 
catlinite ornaments is very fine; the largest and best I have any- 
where seen. These, of course, are within a period of about 200 
years. 

A large number of stone articles seem quite recent. Polished 
celts, hammer stones, etc., are yet found here on sites occupied with- 
in the last two centuries, and on such spots I have collected some 
myself. Some of our finest clay and stone pipes have come from 
graves that are no older, and our antiquarians are forced to give up 
any great age for the occupation of this region, though all have 
commenced with ideas of a mysterious past. However, we still 
have prehistoric sites and articles which do not belong to one peo- 
ple alone. 

Our local antiquarians have been compelled to come down from 
a mysterious past, to what is historically a living present. It was 
my misfortune to disagree with Drs. Hale and Brinton at the last 
meeting of the A. A. A. S. who think tliat the Iroquois Book of 
Rites (iates back to a vcrv earlv date. 

There is a feeling of impatience, sometimes, when a clergvnian 
argues for a low anticiuity where others want .".ges but it makes a 
local archivologist, accustomed to iiekl work, smile, when Dr. Hale 
mildly sugge>ts tliat a thousand years is none too much for the Iro- 
quois occupation of Central New York. 

In your article on pipes, a on insert Fig. 4 from a drawino- of 
mine, which has been made to appear rough in eni^ravin<»'. It is 
really of finely polished slate, ^'ou will find mv opinion of it in 
my article on Indian Pipes, p. -2.S. It is a genuine find, hut un- 
dt)ubtedly made with iron tools. 'J'he geneial idea mav be that of 
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a woodpecker, as it seems, but it has a veritable cock^s comb. The 
French brought domestic fowls to Onondaga county in 1656, with- 
in a dozen miles of the place where this was found. — I figured one 
found here, over ten years ago, of which I enclose an outline. It 
is of olive green slate and well finished; the work like the other, 
Fig. 188 of Smith. Arch. Coll., is of the same type from New York, 
and I think it a rare local ioxva. In Fig. 189 the hole beneath unites 
the forms, and Prof. Rau says that the type is still made. In these, as 
I mentioned, the face is turned ^rt?/;/ the smoker, the common rule 
in Indian pipes of the last two centuries. Most earlier examples 
have the face the other way, and I noted a curious specimen of the 
transition perio<l in which it is turned to one side. Of course these 
figures are conventionalized, and in this bird pipe the cock's tail 
could not well be given, but I think no ornithologist would class it 
as a woodpecker in looking at the thick bill and comb, though the 
attitude might suggest it. 

W. M. Beauciiamp. 
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MOUND CONTAINING WROUGHT IRON NAIL AND 

BRASS BUCKLE. 

Editor Am, Antiquarian : 

Monday, Nov. 8th, I made an important archaeological discovery 
five miles above Washburn, about two miles from the Southwestern 
end of Chequamegon Bay, near Mr. Wyman's place. He showed 
rae two mounds, one of which we dug up a little and examined. 
The mound was about eight feet in diameter at the base and two feet 
high and almost entirely covered with a layer of boulders or stones, 
taken from the beach near by. After removing some of the boul- 
ders and clay we came upon a layer of ashes from four to six inches 
thick. In the ashes we found a long iron nail of wrought iron, hand 
made and bent, as if it had been clinched when driven into a board; 
Jt resembled somewhat a hook and was about 2^< inches long. It 
tapered down to a sharp point and the head was hammered rough. 
It was a rc;xular old fashioned nail and was undoubtedly the work 
of civilized men, of whites. Besides wc found part of brass buckle, 
very artistically made, perhaps the shoe-buck Ic of some old French 
officer. Both objects had suffered from the tire. Besides we find 
^vhat seemed to be a piece of a clay-pipe stem, and pieces of l^ones 
of hirds, fishes and animals. What do you think was this mound? 
It Was not an Indian mound, for the ol)jccts found were decidedly 
of Euro|M?an make. It is located not far from the site of the an- 
cient Jesuit Mission at the head of Chec[iianicg()n Bay. Nearby 
can be seen three small holes, where the dirt was taken out, that 
covered the mound. It is at the very edi^e of a point of hnul, and 
in a few years will disappear as the bank will cave in and destroy 
't. I think it would pay to have it entirely uncovered and examined. 
I crhaps some other relics of the 17th century might be found there. 
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These relics prove conclusively the existence of white men at our 
bay lon^, long ago perhaps two centuries or more. I have kept 
these objects and will show them to you. There is another mound 
near Wyman's house, which has not been examined yet, except 
that he threw away some of the stones and leveled the ground 
somewhat. 

T. Chrysostom Verwyst, O. L. H 



BOOKS OX MYTHS AND MYTHOLOGY. 

Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

Enclosed please find a list of books on Myths and Mythology, 
in the English language, which I hope may prove satisfactory to 
vou. I was unable to find mnnv on Indian mvths and mvthologv. 
Should you wish the titles of similar works in foreign languages, 
such as the works of Dr. Krauss of Vienna, please let me know. 

The following is a list of English works in the Libraries of the 
Bureau of Ethnology and The Scottish Rite Masons, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Caballero (Fcman.) Bird of Truth, and other Fairy Tales. 
241 pp. London, no date. (From the Spanish. The author is a 
lady, whose real name is not given. ) 

Callaway (Rev. Canon, M. D.) Nursery Tales, Traditions, 
and Histories of the Zulus. Vol. I, 375 pp. London, 1S68. 

Coelho. Tales of Old Lusitania. Transl. by Henriquetta Mon- 
teiro. London, 1 8S5. 190 pp. (From the Folk-lore of Portugal.) 

Comparetti (Domenico.) Researches respecting the Book of 
Sindibad. 124 pp. London, 1S82. 

Crane (Thos. Fredk.) Italian Popular Tales. Boston and N. 
Y., 1885. 389 pp. 

Dascnt (G. W.) Talcs from the Fjcld. (From the Xorse of 
Asbjornsen.) London, 1S74. 375 pp. 

Day (Rev. Lai Behari.) Folk-talcs of Bengal. London, 1883. 
284 pp. 

Early ideas — a group of Hindoo Stories, b}' an Aryan. London, 
1881. 15SPP. 

Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland. London, 
1S28. Vol. I, 363 pp. Vol. II, 326 pp. 

Fausboll (V.) Buddhist Birth Stories, or Jataka Tales. Transl. 
by T. W. Rhys Davids. Boston, 18S0. Vol. I, 346 pp. 

Fiskc (John.) Myths and Myth-makers. 8th. ed. Boston and 
N. Y., 1886. 251 pp. 

P'olkard (Richard, Jr.) Plant Lore, Legends, and Lyrics. Lon« 
don, 1884. 610 pp. 

Friend (Rev. Hilderic.) Flowers and Flower Lore. 2d. ed. 
London, 1884. 704 pp. 

Gcldart (Rev. E. ^^.) Folk-lore of Modern Greece. London,' 
1884. ^9^ PP* 

(icntlcman's Magazine Library — Edited by George Ltfnraioe 
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Gommc. English Traditional Lore, and Customs of Foreign Coun- 
tries and Peoples. Boston, 1885. 356 pp. 

Giles (Herbert A.) Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio. 
London, 1S80. Vol. I, 432 pp. Vol. II, 403 pp. 

Gill (Rev. Wm. W.) Myths and Songs from the South Pa- 
cific. London, 1876. 328 pp. 

Gordon (H. L.) Legends of the North-west. St. Paul, 1881. 

H3 PP- 
Hapgood (Isabel Florence.) Eoic Songs of Russia. N. Y., 

1886. 358 pp. 

Harley (Rev. T.) Moon-lore. London, 1885. 296 pp. 

Leland (^Clias. G.) Algonquin Legends of New England. 
Boston, 1884. 379 pp. 

Mijatovies (Madame Csedomille.) Serbian Folk-lore. Ed. by 
Rev. W. Denton. London, 1874. 316 pp. 

Mitford (A. B.) Tales of Old Japan. 3d. ed. London, 1876. 

3S3 pp. 
Monteiro (Mariana.) Legends and Popular Tales of the Basque 

people. N. v., 1887. 274 pp. 

Morell (Sir Charles.) Tales of the Genii. From the Persian. 
London, 1820. Vol. I, 334 pp. II, 334 pp. 

Ralston (W. R. S.) Russian Folk-tales. N. Y., no date. 
388 pp. 

Sagas from the Far East; or, Kalmouk and Mongolian Tradi- 
tionary Tales. London, Griffith and Farran, 1873. 420 pp. 

Schoolcraft (H. R.) The Myth of Hiawatha and other oral 
legends. Philadelphia, 1S56. 343 pp- (Sec an edition by Colum- 
bus Matthews, entitled "The Enchanted Moccasins, and other 
tales" from Schoolcraft.) 

Sheykh-Zada. History of the Forty Vezirs, or the Story of the 
Forty Moms and Eves. Transl. from the Turkish by E. J. W. 
Gibb. Lopdon, i886. 420 pp. 

Stephens ^Geo.) and Cavallius [H.] Old Norse Fairy Tales. 
[From Swedish folk.] London, no date. 246 pp. 

Temple [Capt. R. C] Legends of the PanjAb. Bombay and 
London, no date. Vol. I, 546 pp. II, 580 pp. [Probably after 

vemaleken [Theodor.] In the Land of Marvels. Folk-tales 
from Austria and Bohemia. London, 1884. 363 pp. 

Von Schiefner [F. Anton.] Tibetan Tales. Transl. by W. R. 
S. Ralston. London, 1882. 368 pp. 

Wagner [Dr. W.] and Macdowall [M. W.] Epics and Ro- 
''^ccs of the Middle Ages. 2d. ed. London, 1804. [Over 250 pp.] 

Westall [Wm.] Tales and Traditions of Switzerland. Lon- 
don 1882. 344 pp. 

"Inere are various works on Folk-lore and Mythology in foreign 
jj^gwages, besides several Scandinavian Sagas, and publications of 
*olk-lore Societies, which are not given in the above list. 

J. Owen Dorsey. 

^^ 59i> Washington, D. C, Nov. 29, 1886. 
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GOLD AND BRONZE RELICS, AND GUAYMI INDI- 
ANS. 

Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

While attending the raceting- of the A. A. A. S. at Buffalo in 
August I was presented with No. 4, Vol. VIII of your excellent 
journal, the "American Antiquarian." Having been abroad with 
the exception of a few months at long intervals, for the past 18 
years, I have been prevented from becoming acquainted with your 
journal heretofore. 

This long absence being spent among a semi-civilized people 
I doubt somewhat my ability to properly use my own language. 
But with this excuse; and feeling im[>elled by no unfriendly mo- 
tive I wish to offer a few remarks on Dr. D. G. Brinton's "Notes 
on American Ethnology," paragraph 5, page 251, "Guaymi Indi- 
ans." 

The "Guaymi Indians" are a branch of the Culantro tribe, as 
is well known by those who have been among them long enough 
to learn the fact. That these Indians possess a few of the unmis- 
takably ancient gold and bronze figures proves nothing, as most 
Indians are well acquainted with the fact, that they may be found 
by digging among the ancient cemeteries. And it some times oc- 
curs that they find them while digging for the roots of Sarsaparilla. 
I have purchased some; which the Indians told me they had 
discovered in that way. For eight years among these people, special- 
ly engaged in the collection of the works of an unknown race, with 
whatever preconceived notions I may have entertained ; I have only 
sought for facts in relation to their history. Let it lead to such con- 
clusions as it may. 

I have neither time nor space to state the evidence I«have gath- 
ered that none of the present Indian races, know, even by tradition, 
as much about the artizans who wrought these strange figures in 
gold, copper and bronze as we do today. They do not wear them; 
nor will they use the pottery or stone implements of the ancientsi. 
Even the semi-civilized inhabitants of the coast, are reluctant to use 
the ancient grinding stones which are found in connection with 
these cemeteries, though admirably adapted to their use. 

The writer met Mr. Pinart in Panama and in Chiriqui several 
times during his short stay in Chiriqui, nnd endeavored to aid 
him with such knowledge of interesting objects as'I thought he 
would like to visit. But as he, at the time, was in the employ of 
the Panama Canal Co. he could visit but few, and those biit briefly. 
That he has done some good work, I have no disposition to deny. 

We venture to say, there is scarcely a frontier settlemei^t of our 
own countrv from whose inhabitants we can i^ct sufl!icient ihfonna* 
tion to form any thing like a correct theory regarding the age or* 
other matters relating to the mounds or their builders. It & 
measurably more difficult in a hasty visit of a few days ai&d 
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uncivilized and suspicious race, who are never known to speak the 
truth until prevarication and falsehood has first been tried. 

The aborigines of Chiriqui, date far enough back to remember 
the perfidy of their Spanish conquerors, and are, to say the least, 
ver)- reticent in the use of truth. 

They evade a direct answer until they first try a falsehood, 
though often much to their disadvantage. Thus it may be seen 
how difficult it is to get ^ facts ^ in a hurried way, when we must 
rely upon such menns of information. It seems far better to take 
more time and let leak out spontaneously what they know as we 
have an opportunity to see and hear. Then we will come to the 
conclusion that the present Indian race of Chiriqui is far inferior 
to the extinct race who fashioned the works of art which lie buried 
beneath their feet. 

It is difficult to believe, these Indians would make gold orna- 
ments, and be willing to sell them for less than the gold they con- 
tained is worth. 

J. A. McNiEL. 

Binghampton, N. Y., Sept. 25th, 1886. 



MODERN MOUND BURIAL. 

Editor Am, Antiquarian : 

In answer to your inquiry about the mound on the bluff near 
this place, which was recently opened, I would say that it was 5S 
paces in circumference, the height on the lowest side about 10 ft., 
on the highest side, 12 ft., it being on a slope. There was no 
regular stone vault, but stones were laid which supported pieces 
of timber; stones at the bottom, timbers on the stones, and 
sticks and barks over the remains. I should think that the space 
where the bones lay was about 5 by 7 ft. • The chnmbers at the 
ttidwerc caused by the projection of the pieces of wood. There 
were three heads in pretty good condition when first taken out, 
and several others that were not. I supposed they were in a sitting 
Future, because the heads were on top of pelvic bones and femurs. 
The cup and broken crockery were rather in north of west corner 
of the vault. There was not much pottery — not more than a 
double handful, and I do not think the largest piece was more than 
^ inch in size. The west end, which was the lowest side, did 
contain a chocolate colored dust with a sickening, offensive odor. 

The covering above the wood and bark was, 1 should think, a 
mortar made from the soil, similar to the other mounds I have 
*wn opened. It was quite hard. I have no written memoranda 
of the case but give from memory only. 

Yours Respectfully, Alg. Campbeli-. 

East Dubuque. 

[This is probably the mound described bv Dr. Cvrus Thomas. 
See Am. Antiq. Vol. 4, No. 4 Ed.] ' ' . 
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A FRAGMENT OF SHAWNEE HISTORY. 

Editor Am, Antiquarian : 

The most ancient tradition still extant among the Choctaws of 
Mississippi in regard to their wars with other tribes is perhaps the 
tnidition of the Shawnee war. This tradition briefly states that the 
Choctaw people were suddenly surprised by the inroad of large 
bands of Shawnee warriors who attempted to take possession of 
their hunting grounds. The Shawnees are described as being a 
people of almost gigantic stature. A long and terrible war ensued, 
resulting finally in the Choctaws expjelling the invaders and driv- 
ing them northward. The time of this war was doubtless at some 
period in the seventeenth centur\' when the Shawnees lived in the 
Cumberland valley. The Shawnees never afterwards made war 
upon a Southern tribe. 

H. S. Halbert. 

Crawford, Mississippi, May, 6, iS86. 
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MOUNDS ON THE UPPER WISCONSIN. 

Editor Ant. Antiquarian : 

Your letter making inquiry in relation to mounds on the Upper 
Wisconsin is received. So far as I know, mounds are of very rare 
occurrence at any points north of this in the Wisconsin valley. I 
have never seen any in my frequent trips and the instances report- 
ed are, I think, somewhat doubtful. Below this point on the banks 
of the Wisconsin they are not infrequent, though many have no 
doubt been obliterated by changes the surface has undergone 
through various improvements. Now and then I strike an **olJ 
settler" who can give much information in regard to some that 
have been opened and what were their contents. I have a few 
rough spear heads that were taken from one of the mounds in this 
city. At an early day there were a number of mounds within the 
present city limits but they have been destroyed. 

A. G. Shub. 

Wausau, August 6, i886. 



OLD FORTS AT THE WEST. 

Editor Am, Antiquarian: 

I think you said sometliing in your former letter about locating 
the early forts in the west. I know nothing in western studies 
which is more needed, and would be more useful. Let a list be 
made out and passed round for identifications and additions, and 
corrections. W. A. YooLMi 

Chicago, 111. 
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SERPENT SYMBOLISM IN ASIA AND AMERICA. 

Editor Am. Antiquarian : 

Your first pajjcr on "Serpent Symbolism" interested me very 
much. Some of your examples resemble strikingly those on the 
so-called Stones of Miceany, from Babylon. If you have Rev. G. 
Rawlinson's "Five Monarchies," Ind. Edit, and Vol. II., see two 
views of these stones, pp. 573, 574, what is said. 

These inscribed conical stones were land-marks. The astronomi- 
cal position, the conical, appears to represent the extreme northern 
hcarens, including space itself. Some early tradition may be 
cmhodicd here; and the conical stone itself was possibly derived 
from the traditional Mount of Paradise, where all geographical, if 
not also land divisions were supposed to center. This would be a 
good hint for Dr. Warren. We have corresponded some, and he 
honors me bv often citing me from the Bib. and Oriental Journal. 
Itisdifficult for me to adopt his theory, however. 

Respectfully Yours, O. D. Miller. 



CON'JECTURES ABOUT THE MOUND-BUILDERS. 

Editor Am, Antiquarian : 

Although I was born in the vicinity of the Oneida tribe, now at 
Green Bay, I never took pains with their history, etc., till after 
they had sold their last reservation, now the land of the Oneida 
Community. I of course knew the Oneidas at least, the Chief 
Skanadant, and have seen the "Long House" where the Ononda- 
gaswere, and I believe still are. I have also visited theShinncrcks 
on Long Island. They are mostly negroes, yet I found them 
^ving; Indian traditions. I think, too, that there arc Pequods 
5^11 in Connecticut. 

I doubt, however, the existence of "Indians" here till after their 
migration from near the Mississippi. I favor the notion that when 
^ Northmen visited this region, the Skriillings or progenitors of 
^c Eskimos held the country. These notions, however, are of 
no value to you. 

My own tastes are historic. I have a taste for ancient history, 
^d the explanation of worships. I desire to know the character 
®^ the American Serpent- Worship, the legends of the various 
Peoples, and I oscillate between the conjectures that the wild tribes 
*fc Asiatic or indigenous. The peculiar customs and worships of 
the two continents are so alike, and yet so unlike, that it gives a 
pretty wide field for the fancy. 

I have conjectured that the Mound-Builders were the ancestors of 
"^Toltecs of Mexico; that the various wild tribes drove them from 
^ Upper Mississippi, and then themselves divided into peoples, 
"'hethcr these tribes were the vagrant Scy ths is an open question ; 
many of their customs, like scalping, totemism, conjuration, sham- 
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anisin, as Prellcr would call it, seem to indicate it. They appear 
much like l* artars, and I have seen them with the Mongolian 
eyes. 

Whether stray names like Votar iov Woder, ^//a^, etc., amount 
to much as evidence T seriously question. I am not much of an 
'* Evolutionist," yet I suppose much of the Biblical narration to be 
allej^oric rather than historic. Doubtless the ractJs of men are in- 
finitely older than we suppose, and diverse in their origin. 1 
doubl not tliat if they all were to perish; there woiild come j>eculiai 
mundane conditions, which would be followed by the appearance 
of a new human race. 

Yours trulv, Alexander Wilder, M. D. 



INDIAN VILLAGES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

litiitor Am. Antiquarian: 

Wo have in this town no efH":v mounds. One of the finest 
Indian campinjx grounds was in the north corner of this town, near 
the source of the river. Several acres of warm white sand on whicl 
the snmv rarely remains, and with a southern exposure, was th( 
favorite Indian camp hereabouts. The Herrings and the Alewivei 
caine up here every spring. Many arrows, etc., were found 
Later on, this was the location of the famous Christian tribe oj 
luilians uniler the great chief Oramog. Here were some of th< 
Wa\nesit or Lv>\\eU tribe. 

The KvativMi t»f two Indian burial grounds in town are wel 
know n; ono on North street^ and the other ni the west part of th 

tv>\\ »K 

Tho >ul N. ribor ha< a very small private collection of India 
lolics^ auvl Dea. D. !^» iMunlale, of MarllK>ro, a much larger col 
KvlivMK This town was tv^tally dotroyevi by the Indian torch i 
lo7> o uudi V King r!\illip» 

Stillmax B. Pratt, 
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Those figured in the same report of chert were not found under 
the natural surface, but in the same neighborhood. Their artificial 
origin cannot be doubted, but the style of workmanship exhibited 
bv them is far different from the irrco:ular fracture seen on even 
the most perfect of those consisting of quartz. 

If these quartz chips should prove to be of human origin I 
should unhesitatingly assign them to an interglacial age, since 
they are found in a deposit which is attributable to the high-water 
stage that accompanied and followed the ice of the last glacial 
epoch in Minnesota. 

Very truly, N. H. Winchell. 

Minneapolis, 14 Jan., 1S85. 



Editor Am, Antiquarian : 

Since the discovery of my mound cloth I have made dilligcnt 
search among the plants with the hope of discovering the source 
whence those ancient spinners procured their supply. In this I 
have been successful, having discovered in the tough outer coat- 
ing, or bark of the wandering milkweed (radix apocynum) a fibre 
that meets all the requirements of -the case. Even the scales, 
and broad, comparatively — namely, from yi to i- 16 of an inch 
strips — utilized as fringe — are here fully explained. Moreover it 
is susceptible of any required subdivision, as the enclosed sample 
of thread doubled and twisted measurably demonstrates. 

I have not had an opportunity of comparing its strength with 
flax or hemp. But I am well satisfied as to its adaptibility to the 
manufacture of textile fabrics, and cordage as well. 

The enclosed sample is from stalks whicli were exposed to the 
destructive effects of the weather since last summer. Yet, it re- 
tains a marvellous degree of strength, as you will discover on test- 
ing it. 

If health permits, I shall give this matter further attention. 

S. H. BiNKLEV. 

Alexandersville, O., June 21st, 1886. 



ELEPHANT'S FOOT. 

^ii(^ Am. Antiquarian. 

We have traces and relics of a prehistoric people in this county 
^'hich have never been written up or noticed in a public way, 
^'hich I will investigate and send you a description. This is 
^impson county, Ky., and is a border county on the Tennessee 
hne. The Louisville and Nashville R. R. passes through it. 
»-uniner county in Tennessee joins this. In this county about 15 
^•Ics north of Nashville I opened a mound and exhumed a quan- 
% of relics of which I send you a description, viz.: two skulls in a 
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fair state of preservation, the occipital portion of both flattened ; 
two heads vrith posterior portion of skull destroyed, valuable for 
showing the outline of die face including the infetior maxillary 
bone ; one small vase or cup, showing some artistic skill, of a 
compound of clay and shell, very thin and delicate; a quantity 
of pottery, fragments of vessels of various sizes, of clay and pul- 
verized shell; quite a number of spear and arrow heads, flint; and 
one mallet of hard stone, granite, weighing four or fixe pounds; 
two circular shells, one well preserved, the other will hardly bear 
handling, from its state of decay, but a facsimile of each in work- 
manship, found at different periods, two years intervening but at the 
same burial place in different graves. In August 9, 1875 I visited the 
mound a second time and opened one or two graves, and found the 
second shell in the same grave with the flattened skull. This skull 
is in a better state of preservation, the depression in occipito-parie- 
tal portion is precisely similar to the first, but there are no ossa- 
triquetre in the lamboidal suture as in the first; It was in the 
grave with this skull that the image of a man's head was found, a 
sketch of which in pencil, I send with this communication. I 
failed to find the bust; the head shows recent fracture, and must 
have been broken off by the pick while diging in the grave. I 
failed to mention a curious device found in this grave which bears 
some resemblance to an elephant's leg and foot. It is hollow 
with a little hole in the bottom as if for a pipe stem. It is made 
of pottery, and represents the foot and the lower part of the leg 
of the animal. I have made an effort to portray them on paper 
with pencil. Fig. i represents the bottom of the foot, showing 
more clearly three toes which cannot be shown by Fig. 2.* 
Franklin, Ky. C. H. Edwards. 

•The drawings which were sent with this letter would to some minds convey the idea that it was an 
elephant's foot whichwas imitated in the pottery. But the deicripton and driwinj would show that 
it was a bear's foot, especially as three toes are visible. — Ed. 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN IN AMERICA. 

The meeting of the Anthropological Society of Washington, 
Nov. 1 6, was devoted to the reading of two papers bearing on the 
antiquity of man in America. One of them by Mr. G. K. Gilbert 
of the U.S. Geological survey, based on the "finding of an ancient 
hearth on the southern shore of Lake Ontario at the bottom of a 
well about thirty feet deep." The other by Mr. W. J. McGee, 
based on the "finding of an obsidian spear head or knife, four 
inclies long and beautifully chipped, in Walker River Cailon, Ne- 
vada." Mr. John Murdock also reported at the same meeting the 
discovery of a pair of "wooclcn snow goggles" in a shaft which 
his party dug, at the depth of 27 feet below the surface at Point 
Barrow. 

Prof. O. Ti Mason in Science^ Dec. 10, speaks of these discoveries 
asif they furnished "Archaeological enigmas." He calls two of 
them "neolithic finds of an advanced type" but the other a paleo- 
Hthic, and classes with it as paleolithic a civilized implement, call- 
ed a Spanish rallador or grater from British Honduras. "It con- 
sists of a plank of hardwood, 18 inches long and 10 inches wide, 
into which have been driven nearly 2000 bits of quartz no larger 
than tiny arrow heads, only they are not chipped in the least and 
^re less shajxjly." The rallador he compares to the tribnlum or 
threshing sledge from Tunis. In reference to the finds Mr. Mason 
concludes, "with such material as the Gilbert hearth, the McGee 
''pear head, the Murdock sj>ectacles, the Tunis tribulum, and the 
Honduras grater, the question does not seem to be as to the antiq- 
^5lv of man but whether archajology will help us in ascertaining 
^'s primitive condition on this continent." "We have evidence 
^hich would satisfy some minds that at the end of the glacial epoch 
there lived men who built fires, chipped obsidian beautifully, and 
^'ore snow goggles; while in this Nineteenth Century men are 
^}^ in the lowest story of the stone period." Mr. Gilbert, however, 
j'^^f/V«c^, Dec. 17, makes a correction. He says: "the local re- 
^^tlons indicate that the hearth was made during the accumulation 
^f the shore deposits, so that its antiquity is somewhat less than 
^•^at of the culmination of the last general glacial of North-eastern 
America. Its antiquity is virtually identical with that of the Niag- 
ara river. The estimate of 7000 years is based upon the hypothe- 
^'^ that the rate of the recession of the falls has been uniform; a 
^ypothesis not yet fully examined." He adds "The hearth was 
discovered bv Mr. Daniel Tomlinson of Gaines, N. Y., and our 
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kno'.vlcdgc of il is based cntirelv upon his oral evidence." He 
says also that the formation described bj' Mr. Murdock is unquest- 
ionably littoral niid not greatly elevated above the present coast. 
What we know of recent oscillations of coasts in Arctic regions 
ami of the rate of formation of littoral deposits, tends to the opin- 
ion that the Point Barrow goggles have an antiquity far less than 
that of the other finds." 

Wc desire to express our ^jratification with the candor and the 
conscientious regai-d for truth which both of these writers exhibit. 
Prof, Mason, wc judge, rather leans toward the belief in the ex- 
treme antiquity of man, but he has the candor to acknowledge that 
there is an inconsistency in the use of the terms neolithic and paleo- 
lithic, ihc neolithic relics in these cases being older than the so- 
callctl piilcoltthic. This is a point to which we have referred in the 
Anticiuarian whtn speaking of the paleolithic relics in the gravel 
beds of Trenton, and the stone ollas or stone mortars and other relics 
found beneath the lava beds in the aunfcr\ius gravel of Califortutt.* 
As we understand it. Prof. Whitney claims the auriferous gravels 
to be older than the Trenton gravel in \vhich Dr. Abbott found'so 
many so-called Paleolithic relics; in that case the neolithic specimens 
arc older than the paleolithic. Certain geologists say thai there 
is great uncertainty about the lava beds and the auriferous gravels, 
and the date of any relic foimd in them cannot be established, but 
geologists also state that the Trenton gravel is not so old as Dr. 
Abbott first claimed it was. This leaves the case about as it was. 
Neolithic relics hy pot helically older than paleolithic. The liabil- 
ity threatens the archaeologists ^vho are making these remarkable 
finds that their discoveries will prove too much; they put the 
wooden goggles farther back in time than the obsidian 
spear heads; and the polished stone mortars farther down in the 
ground than the rude argillite implements and so will make a prog- 
grcRs backward. Wc would say also that there are other diflieulties 
which come up in connection with these finds and which make 
the problem still more complicated. These ditficidties arise from 
the archaeological side and not the geological. The discovery of 
8o many argillite relics has a tendency to throw doubt upon the 
artificial origin. On this point archreologists seem to be divided. 
Prof. F. W. Putnanj thinks that all of Dr. Abbott's relics are gen- 
uine paleolithics; several thousand of them have been discovered; he 
even goes so far as to describe how they were haftcd. Dr. Rau 
also endorses this position and says: There Is no evidence but a 
probability, that some of the argellitc spncimons were used with 
handles." On the other hand, quite a number of the members 
of the Philadelphia Academy of Science, have expressed scrioiu 
doubts about Dr. Abbott's finds and so ^ve must susjicnd judg- 
ment. 

The quartz relicsf which Miss Babbitt clmms to have discovered 
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among the gravel beds of Minnesota, have undergone the 
same experience.* Dr. C. C. Abbott and Prof. Putnam agree up- 
on their artificial origin and endoi'se them as confirming the Trenton 
finds. While on the other hand Prof. N. H. WinchcU of Minne- 
sota, in his letter expresses himself uncertain as to their artificial 
origin, though their geological position would indicate that they 
were very ancient.f Accidental fractures \vc think might account 
for the majority of Miss Babbitt's relics, and we doubt very much 
if they should be taken as furnishing evidence of the presence of 
paleolithic man in the pre-glacial period. These finds of paleo- 
lithic and neolithic relics in wells and gravel banl.s on the edges of 
bluffs and littoral deposits are not so convincing as they might be. 
Many of them are mere accidental finds and nearly all of them 
lacked the careful supervision of a scientific man w'lo understood 
the^joints at issue, when they were taken out of their so-called 
matrix. European Archaeologists do not rely upon such haphaz- 
ard discoveries and why should we? 

We do not believe that they prove so great antiquity even if 
they were all of artificial origin and genuine finds We here quote 
from Sir.Wm. Dawson who has recently written upon the subject J: 

"If the earliest men were those of the river gravels and caves,, 
men of the "mammoth a<re," or of the "Paleolithic" or Palnsocos- 
raic period, we can form some definite ideas as to their possible 
antiquitv. Thev colonized the continents immediatelv after the 
elevation of the land from the great subsidence which closed the 
Pleistocene or Glacial period, in what has been called the "conti- 
nental" period of the Post-glacial age, because the new lands then 
raised out of the sea exceeded in extent those which we have now. 
We have some measures of the date of this great continental eleva- 
tion. Many years ago. Sir Charles Lyell used the recession of the 
falls of Niagara as a chronometer. Estimating their cutting power 
a? equal to one foot per annum, he calculated that the beginning of 
the process which dates from the Post-glacial elevation was about 
thirty thousand \-cars a«:o. More recent survevs have, however, 
shown that the rate is thiee times as great as that estimated by 
k^'cll, and also that it is probable that a considerable part of the 
gorge was merely cleaned out by the river since the Pleistocene 
^ftC. In this way the age of the Niagara gorge becomes reduced 
to perhaps seven or eight thousand years. Other indicators of 
similar bearing are found both in Europe and America, and lead 
to the belief that it is physically impossible that man could have 
colonized the Northern Hemisphere at an earlier date. These facts 
render necessary an entire revision of the calculations on the growth 
of stalagmite in caves, and other uncertain data, which have been 
"cW to indicate a greater lapse of time. The value of the 
demands made on other grounds is uncertain and fiuctuatinir. 
Egyptian chronology is constantly varying as new discoveries are 
•^ade. Anthropology cannot precisely measure the rapidity of 

*^ "Vestige ofClacial Man in Minnesoia," by Miss F. E. IJabljitt, Amer. Nat June, '84 p. 554, 

3^ letter on page 46. 
J^nday School time*. Dec 93. "Origin of the World," Chan. VI. "Recent Decisions of Gcn- 
*"*• Ine Expositor, April, 1886. 
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viiriation in the infancy of mankind, and Hide has recently showD 
that American facts respecting language prove that it m»V vtirr 
mucli mure rapidly than has heretofore been supposed. 

It is farther to be obscr\'ed that these demands for long time 
relate to the Post-diluvian period, about which there is a consensus 
of historical evidences limiting it to at most 3000 B. C and that 
there is no geological evidence of ativ considerable change, either 
physical or vital, within that time." 

Against these opinions of the eminent Geologist we suppose 
some will place the discoveries of the foot-prints in Nicaragua 
concerning which so much has been said.* Prof. F. \V, Putnam 
has taken issue with us in reference to these foot-prints and has 
sent us photographs of them to show that they were genuine 
human foot- prints. 

Dr. Earl Flint, however, speaks of the geological agcof the 
ioot-prints as follows; "After the fifth eruption there was a 
repose of many centuries during the accumulation of the clsy. 
Above this and under the ash of the siiilh eruption we find 
fossil loaves and plant stems distinct from those ol the lower 
layer on which the foot-prints occur." In reference to these 
finds we think Prof- Putnam himself mainly relics upon his 
■own study of the slab, and says nothing about the geological 
position and ago of the footprints. 

Before the foot-prints arc brought into the case as proof, there 
should be a study of the deposit bv some professed geologist. 
Prof. Putnam speaks as an archseologist and pronounces the foot- 
prints human. Wc do not dispute his conclusions and yet we re- 
member that when the Carson font-prints were discovered, there 
were a number of men who at once decided that they were human, 
and wc found that (hey were mistaken, and we think that there is n 
jKisaibility of Prof. Putnam being mistaken in this case. We will 
not undertake to say what animal has a foot-print resembling 
man. Wc only s.iy this, that Prof. E. D. Cope brought into the 
Anthropological section at Philadelphia in 1884, a tooth which he 
-claimed to be a human tooth taken out from the Miocene. We 
happened to hear an English naturalist say " it may have been a 
monkey's tooth." Wc would rather rely upon the opinion of Dr. 
Dawson than any of those hap-hazard finds for he seems to ha\'e 
considered the subject carefull\' and bitscd his opinion upon sub- 
stantial evidence. He says: 

"It is true that announcements have been made from time to 
time of the discovery of remains indicating the existence of inan in 
■deposits as old as the Miocene period; but these alleged facts ha^'c 
broken down on investigation, su that no certainty can be allachod 
to them. Nor has any one discovered in the Tertiary formations 
-older than the mo<lcru or later Pleistocene any animals nearly re- 
related to man which might be regarded as his precursors. 

To this receiKy of man we have to add the farther fact that the 
earliest known men arc still members of the human species, nOt 

•Amrri™. Anu„ujman. Vol, VII, 'nb.j. p. .jo. Vol. VllTNj.a, p. )i,. VjI. VIII, ^oL fc 

p. 130. L . 
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L'xccaling in Ihvir rariution the limits presented Viy the varimis- 
rarcs iif men in the present day. Nor do tht bones or the 
wocksoflhe c.irltest men presi-nt any approximation to those of 
luwcr jtnimuls. In physical licvclopnicut und cranial capacity 
Ihe dJcst men arc on a par wilh lliosc who have succeeded Ihem^ 
ind, in *otnc rifpucl?., •■uperior to the average." 
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rtHrjk'4 KAiiDATt. OitAMHAit. — TlitslitUt! work recently prinled nl Piiebia* 
Unicv. fur i»« tu KhimU U a terw and well •irrnngQd syaopils of the 
uraniniulicat prlDci[ilrs or llic Nuliuall iRnfiia^. ub ev( TorLh by the be»t of llie- 
nhlci jinminarian*, li will prnvo a convenient and eitey intriMluciioQ ti) Uio 
loocnr. Ttit^nuilior refers nitli severiiy to tlio work of Dieifo Citballero, 
;in1iGtli«l ia Mexico a fewyrnrB ago, wideutly cnasidering ll an unlruMworlUy 
fMldf. At tile close of Ills volume Scflor Pampa promisea anoiber work soon, 
KwiBinini! excrclHS and raiding IcMoiieinNabunll. AsUisannriiinceil Ibal his. 
rmcnt iwue i* far clnss use. nu aru to judge Tvom tbU lliiit tUn Nalmall forms, 
^r '• la funn m pari of ibn regular scholaslic instruciinn in some disiricta ia 
Xnim. 

Uqn'hTarah^ak Bvi.LABARio, — rbc Tamscan laogungB is slill siiokcn in 
tntnj pAiiii nt Slicbancati. snil Dr. Nicholas Lecn. of liiol Blolc Ims Ihuugbt it 
*dl 10 [lubliiih an iniioduclion lo llic longuc in llicformof n "SgUahaTio." 
llRpr»iiii9 its phoneiics, Ihc molhods of composition of ils words, and ll» 
■'nifiin' ^nunaiieal prineipTes. As lie is liimself not only a native of that 
^> but also a geolleinnn of iridc culture and great scientiflc cntbusinsm, wo 
nBTdtptnd upc«i Ills tliiie lrcali»o as an nutbenllc and valuable exposition of 
tlxioBgncas ilcaialeut tbc ptescut time. 

Ciiu. BovAtLire' Nic*RAorAS ANTiqrmES.— Bovniliusisa Swedish Nalu- 
ttlUl, irliu in the years ]S8^-l spent some tiise in Nicaragua collecUng in his 
hrudii«. He found time, however, to do some digging in ibe ancient graves, 
^ in mitke minute draninga of various Antiquilies, Through the exertions 
t' Ur. llnng IlildeLnind of Bloehholm, Ihcse drawings have now appeared in a 
luDiiMiDe quarto volntno with a preface and aeeompanying text. There are 
'wv-oue plates and a map of Zapalero. Several of the drawings are of 
Ika Hnc objects na are portrayed in Squicr's Sicaragva, but tbe originals are 
I Mdtrcd more faitlifulty, A number of olber figure!) from native earrings in 
"'Mw« prceenled for the first lime. Tljey ail disclose a pproiimately ibe »ame- 

1' of CulluTC. Various fragmenis of pottery and objecta lu slone are also 

toed, and a number of examples of rock inscriptions from the island of 
. TIic TDlnme appears as one of the publications of Ihe Swcilisb Society 

IUlfai«pol«gy and Geography. 

^tWCM IS Yrkkkl-bi.a.— Dr. EroBl. of Carnccaa, boa iHtely published » 
O of the native* of Veaeiuela from an Italian source, wrillen ua early 
■KM, Among other mlcresiing mailers ibc writer menliona Ihat (bey pos- 
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scsecd numerous Bmnll polished pieces of bone which they strung on strings. 
Dr. Ernst is of opinion that these were the wampum or shells known to the 
Spaniards as **Dinei'o de Concha" or shell money. It appears to have continued 
to be in use till a late day. 

Mexican Fukebal Ceremonies.— The article in the American Jeurnalof 
ArcluBology by Mrs. Zelia Nuttall on the terra cotia heads from Teotibuacan 
opens an interesting study regarding the ancient Mexican funeral ceremonies. 
These small clay heads, which arc found in great abundance near the famous 
sepulchral site of Teotibuacan, appear to have been portraits of the deceased, 
which were manufactured to. be placed upon small effigies or images. These 
were cherished by the survivors and set up in the temples or preserved as 
domestic Lares and Penates. The article is based both on wide reading and on 
extended studies of these remains, conducted in part at Teotibuacan itself. 

Jade in Amekica.— In the last publislied report of the Peabody Museum, 
p. 414, Professor Putnam, discussing some fine jade ornaments from Central 
America, states that they were found to posesses the same hardness,- color and 
specific gravity as some jade specimens from China; and immediately adds what 
seems to me the hasty conclusion: — "This of course implies, in the absence of 
any other known locality of this particular variety of stone, that the American 
specimens came from the known localities in Asia." 

This suggestion, based the on studies of the well-known late Dr. Heinrich 
Fischer, has been eagerly taken up by the Baron J. de Baye in an article entitled 
**Un Bapport Archccologiqxie Entre VAncienet le Konvcau Conti/ient/* in which 
he would develope and establish ancient commercial relations to explain the 
presence of Jade in America. All this seems unnecessary. It is well known 
that jadeite ppccimens from the same locality differ widely in all the 
points numed by Professor Putnam. It is also well known that certain 
forms of jade were \Qry common In Mexico and Central America and were 
obtained there. The Chinese have many varieties of jade; and doubtless from 
a sufficiently large collection from their coimtry it would be possible to match 
any spicimcn found elsewhere; but it would be quite unnecessary on this 
account to say that all jade comes fromChinal 

TiiK CiiuciioNA Language.— The Chocho or Chuchoua language is consid- 
ered to be a dialect of the Mixtcca, and was spoken iu the region occupied by 
hat nation. The missionary Father Acevedo. wrote several sacred dramas in 
t, the MS8. of which were preserved at Oaxaca down to a comparatively 
recent date, and may yet be extant. In 1580 Father Roland had printed 
at Mexico a catechism in Chuchona, a work now of exceeding rarity. A MS. 
copy of it found its way to Europe, and has now been reprinted by the Count 
De Charencey. It forms an octavo pamphlet of 32 pases, and thanks to this 
distinguished student of American linguistics, we have now access to ample 
specimens of this curious dialect 

The Fischer Collection.— Through the liberal elTort.< of Mr. \V. W. Blake 
the Smithsonian Institution has lately some into jiossession of the small but 
choice collection of Mexican Antiquities gathered l)y Father Fischer. They 
ate now favorably displayed in the main hall of the Smithsonian. Objects of 
special interest. are a number of obsidian cores, from whicU the knives, razoi^ 
•etc., were split off; a large obsidian weapon nearly two feet long; a specimei^ 
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of Uic ancient wooden swurd armed with obsidian flakes; an especially remarka- 
ble skull, about tbe size of a ben's egg, carved from a piece of transparent rock 
crystal. Tbis latter must bave been a wonderfully difficult work to ( xccule. 

The Elephakt Pipes. —Tbe last number of tbe BctWu Zeitaehrift fur EtJi- 
nobgie, contains a long article by Dr. Max Ublc of Dresden on tbe alleged 
"Elephant Pipes." wbicb bave been found in tbe United States. It is a very 
fair judicial discussion of tbeir genuineness, and does not pronounce any 
positive opinion on tbo subject. The tendency of tbe discussion was in favor 
of the view tbat tberc is notbing a prion impossible in tbeir occurrence as 
genuine aboriginal relics of ancient dale. 



NOTES FROM THE FAR EAST. 

BY PllOP. JOn.S AVERY. 

The Six- Syllable Prayer of the Tibetaks.— Eyery one wbo bas traveled 
in or written about Tibet bas spoken of tbe famous prayer, wbicb, even more 
liuin the Lord's Prayer in Cbrlstendom, is the universal form in which religious 
feeling finds expression in tbat desolate ri^gion. It is inscribed on stones, 
twirled on prayer-mills, and waved on fl3gs in tbe breeze; it is constantly 
uitcred in the bouse and by the way, — in short, it is the Tibetan's safeguard 
in this world and bis passport to whatever good is imaji:ined in the next. Tbis 
wonderfully efficacious prayer is a marvel of convenient brevity, and reads, 
Om ma-niped-me hum. So far as its mystical import can be briefly compressed 
into words, it may be translated, '*0 jewel in tbe lotus. Amen!" There have been 
many attempts to discover tbe original sense in tbis now meaningless apostrophe. 
The words are not Tibetan, but Sanskrit; and must have been imported from 
bidia along witb tbe Buddhist religion at some lime not earlier than the 7th ccn- 
tttij, A. D. Om is a mystical monosyllable, whicb stands at tbe head of most 
Hmdu writings, and in the later philosophical schools is supposed to represent 
the Hiadu Trinity, Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva. JUaui means 'precious stone* 
or 'jewel.' It is also applied in Tibet to walls of loose stones, usually about 
five feet high by five to ten broad, and from thirty to a thousand or more feet 
in length. Tbese are found all over tbe country, and are built for the most 
I*rt in fulfillment of a vow or to secure some boon from the gods. One finds in 
these walls strnes inscribed witb tbe Tibetan prayer, or with pages of the Tibetan 
Scriptures The third word, padme, is locative case oijKtdma, 'lotus,* a flower 
held pcculiaily sacred in India, and sometimes used as a symbol of creative 
power. Uunit also written havn, is an interjection nearly corresponding to 
"Amen." 

That this prayer was early introduced into Tibet is proved by its occurrence 
m the oldest literature. To the gieat majority of Tibetans it is a magical 
formula, and its words bave no separate significance ; the learned monks say tbat 
it is not addressed to Buddha, but to Avalokitesbvara, one of tlie mythical beings 
of Northern Buddhism, whose birtli was from the cu^) of tbe lotus flower, and 
^hoisihe preBcrveraud ruler of mankind. To him some ascribe the composition 
ofthepmyer. Eoeppen Iiolds that the formula is of Shivaite origin, and tbat 
^ '*jewer* refers to XheUngam, Tbe latest explanation that we have seen is 
^Mr. Murrap^Ajnifiley in tbe Indian Antiquary iov May. He suggests that the 
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ihc prnycr apostrophizes the supposed tooth of Buddlia; the sacred object in 
CeyloD, -whose numerous envelopes of gold or silver jplt might be not unapt- 
ly compared to the petals of the lotus. The writer believes that his theory is 
strengthened by the form of an old brass object bought by him at Benares, and 
described as follows: **At the base of it is a bull, an emblem of Shiva, from 
whose back rises a lotus bud, which, on a couple of turns being given to it, 
opens its petals and discloses a small agate egg. Behind the bull is a cobra, 
with its body elevated as if in the act of strikmg. A ring, which it holds in 
its mouth, serves to support a small pointed vase, which is perforated at its 
lower end. If this vessel be filled with water, the liquid slowly drops upon the 
egg in the center of the fiower, and thus a libation is poured on the jeu>el in the 
floteeroflhe lotvs." While this curious object seems designed to give material 
expression to the literal signification of the prayer, we hardly see how it is 
thereby connected with the tooth-relic; while the presence of Shiva's bull sug- 
gests, rather, aBrahminical origin. In the same connection, Mr. Aynsley notes 

the inlorosting fact that Man^^ often recurs as a prefix to proper names of 
sites in Br ttauy where dolmens and other megalithic structures abound. 

Sacked Theks in the East. — The writer from whom we have just quoted, 
in a series of papers on Asiatic Symbolism recently published in the Indian 
Antiqtiory, remarks that 'Mhe tree of life, bearing twelve manner of fruits, 
yielding its fruit every month," described by John in the Revelation, lias its coun- 
terpart in eastern art. On Persian carpets is seen the figure of a tree with twelve 
leaves, or, sometimes, twelve flowers or fruits. Yarkand carpets bear the same 
representation, but in a more conventional form. The Banian and the Pfpalare 
esteemed sacred in India. Under the latter Qautama was seated when he 
attained Buddhahood. from which circumstance it is known as the Bo tree or 
*'trce of wisdom.*' It is told that when the disciples of the Sage desired to 
transport a portion of the same tree to Ceylon, but were unwilling to mangle 
it by cutting, a branch detached itself, and took its place in the golden vessel 
designed to receive it. However this may have been, there seems little doubt 
that the famous Bo-tree now growing at Anuradhapura in Celyon was trans- 
planted from Buddha GSya in Hindustan more than 2000 years ago, when the 
new faith was first preached in that island. In the Himalaya, where the Pipal 
does not grow, a species of pine, the Deodar, **tree of the gods, "is held sacred, 
itnd groves of it are planted around the temples. Among thenon-Aiyan tnbet 
of India, whose home is so largely in the forests, we are not surprised to learn 
that a sacn<lness is attached to trees. This is because they are supposed to be 
the abode of spirits. Hence, in making clearings for their rude agriculture, 

some conspicuous trees are always reserved for tlie accommodation of these 
sensitive and rather unwelcome neighbors. 

Some Akciext Names of Ceylon.— One of the oldest names of the isUnd 
seems to be I^nka, which occurs in the RflmHyana and other Hindu literature! 
It seems to have l^ecn applied at first to the principal town, and then to the 
whole ij^Iand. According to Bumouf, LanktVdvlpa means **fortunate isle." 
Hwen Tsang, the Chinc-w- piljrrim who visited India in the 7th century, says thil 
the ii^land was originally mlM Pao chu, the ('hinesc equivalent of the Sanakxit 
Ratna-dvlpa "ii^le of ^^nLt^r In the time of Alexander, Ceylon was known to 
the western world at Taprofjan^r. the Greek corruption of the Pali Tambaptnm 
or the Sanskrit Tfimrapami. Thla name is variously explained as mamlm 
"red-handed," in allu«<m to a myth toki of iu first settlers, or ''red-lea^fcd,** 
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"Kli rvftrvcLi; lu tliu iv.wci uf tlie rod lolus or of llicsandnl wood. 'The nullior 
• r'lrj' ri-ri}iii* efthr Erythraan Sea, wbo nppcnrs to have writlen hi llio Inel 
ii:ii>-r <:f ilitt 1st ccniurj, A. V>.. cnllH Iho lalnnil Palai-simounilou, nlitck 
l.:,-i N iMnilurci liy ■■Ilcml of ilie Sacroil Law." Tbe name Tiiproburie accros 
\,.\\s\-r \ic.a auppliiu1c<l rnrl; in IhcCbrlslun cm by another oiif. nKuclcrived 
(mm BiiUve UMffe. Piolemy calls Ihe ielnnd SaUco and Ihe people finlac, from 
■II urigioal fiinlmlnku er Kilinluka, "load of the lions." In c.'cplannlion of tbis 
nunp, it if tavi ttint king Vljnya and bia fotloners. wbo coaqucrtd Ccj'loD for 
r:i1i[!ii-iii. tnlk-U IhtnueWw "lions." ll wa>) called Sercndivns by Amraianua 
■ . ;i; 1 Lnri Sinbiiibii liy Kosmas iBlb cent.); a century later it wag known 

' ■: ii-J- as ISanjr-kia-Jo, and woa cnllcd Heilan by Marco Polo in the I3lh 

":'!''.. ThcbO names are probably all to be rcfcrrcd lo oac oricinal. Sibala 
irifiiiaiit [IipB. "Sih«1a'8 Ish.nd." Still. 8ome writers look to a Malay oricio, 
and ^rtTii from Ilio Javanese- trJu. "precious slone " iJilier Tnrialiona of Ibe 
"inieorijinalare, Selin, Syllen. Sillan, Celan, Zt-ilan. C'eilao. Ceylon, 

Tlita farcirt'il sprt of earth bns ever lield n eonspicuom place in caslurn 
Frvliyatid fable. To llio nindii it is famous as Ihe stroDghold of Ihe demon 
(UvKi, )vhoa« rape of llic lovely wife of Kama and tbe gallant campaign for 
IwrBKOo arc a fnvorilc tliemc of Indian story. To tbe Huddhist it is dear as 
Ibe Sm kod oiitEUIc of India t4 receive Ibc tcachiDgs of Buddha, and wbeie 
Ifif "Isw" b.is etorbiiito b«tu pri;«ervcd in ilsgrcnlcst purity. To tbe western 
imginaiiDn it lins been from early times an unrtlily paradise, second only to 
liai 1)1 onr Fire I Pnrenis. 1 l.c Mahomeians say ibnt Adam fell on tbIs island 
■firrUspxpul^Dn frumEdi-'i. a merciful arrangement of Ibc Almighty to 
rtfvnit a too sudden tniiislli..n from the delights of tbe Garden lo tbe sorrows 
tf Li'tomJug lot, Hna'udi itcordslbat Adam brought with him the leaves 
iiil'b p(,virtd bis liudy fn Paradise, and llinl I iiesc, becoming dry, were 
ii-,ii"TiUiiy Ibc windsover India, whence sprangall its aromatics. The liietnntw 
lion <'i ;icin to Ui'flvcu was believed lo be not morclban forty miles. Tlioiigli 
Uir nniaml l>cnulicj of the island arc certainly great, yet Ihcy bavc been 
■Aincvbal cxafcgcrated; and, amon» other crcntlotis of tbe fancy, tbe "spicy 
ttrfm" iljfti "blow Mjfi o'er Ceylon's Isle" liardly esist outside tlic brain of Iho 

TbsCzktekari of tub Asiatic Societi of Dekqal.— It may seem late 
lonfcr lotbhi noteworthy evcnl, which occurred on the 15ih of .Innuary.IlSSi; 
I"!) ilu memorial voliiiiic, wbicb summarizes the acbicvemenls of tlic Society 
4iirin|> llio lung period of its existence, has come to hand only within tbe 
rnWDl year, nnd many of the facts will be new to our readers. Tbe volume 
njtuiitnof (hreo paria, whtcb treat suecesaively of tbe history of tbe Society; a 
wmiury o[ what it has done for Archeology, History, Literature, etc.; 
udtiio ume for Nniurali^ck'nce. The Society waaorganizcd iaCalculia on tbe 
IMi of January, \'9i. under tbe lead of Sir William Jones; and Its broad 
Wpe h indjcalcd by his declaration that it would include "M:in and Nature; 
'Wctnlii performed byllic one or produced by the other." ThisSociety being 
'bitil one nrganixed in Asia for the purposes named, adopted as its title 
"Tta AMbiIc Boeicly," which it retained until the formation of the Itoyal 
wtie Society in LiMidon made it convcoieut to take a more apeciQc name, 
■"iltliui ever »incc been known as the "Asiatic Society of Bengal." It did 
>oi, IwKcTTcr, assomc thereby a subordinate relation lo llic English Society. 
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Scliolars of Jill D.nlioDS nrc dec in veil eligiOlc In il9 membership, wliicU is class!- 
fled Hs Urdinaiy, IIoDorar}', and Aesocialc. Itrgubr mcciings arc liuld on ihe 
first WLilBcsdiij- nt each moolh. csccpt Scplcmbcr and Ucioher. Tlio Society 
owusn large building Id Culculin, in which lis ecesIods aro htld, and its library 
and KCkmific colleciious arc prcEorvcd. The ronucr coiuisu Df nbout 80.000 
Tolumt'B, ioclusivc o( a large niiinbcT of impoiliiui mnouscripts and otiicr rare 
works. "Tlie AiiftilcSlisccIlniiy." in wLlub it was designed lo"" publish lie 
proceediugs uf ihc Bociciy, soon giivu way lo "ABiallc Ikscarcbes," of wLich. 
SO volumes were published at iiiegidur iutcrviils dowu to the j'eitr 1830. The 
present organ of tbo Eoclcly, knowo as "The Journal of Iho Asiatic Society 
of Bengal," grew out of a monlbly publicniion ECHriod by Copt. J. D. Uerbeit 
in 1SS0, under ilic title "61raiiin(;8 iu Beietiee." It griLduully supci«^cd the 
"ilesenrehcs," and in 16S3 was foimally adopted by Ibc society, under ibe 
odllor^liip oE Jnmm Priu3op, who gave it a prcit'iaiinantly literary, luslcad of 
BcicDtiflo, cbar.Lcter- la order to meet the separate uecds of the principal. 
classes of its patrons, it iipublislicd in twodlstlnct pnrt=, oneduvoled toliteraiy 
and the other to scienli fie topics. Besidca the Journal, the society publishes 
In ' Pioctediugs" an account of its monlbly meetings nud such brief coolriUa- 
tious Hi arc not thought important cno-.igli for the larger periodic*'. TUe 
nggreg^itc amount tb^it the sodety bai published in these ways, during the 
csntuiy of its life, iibjllevjd to bt not leu thia SO.OOJ pitges, and Includes very 
many pa]iers tliat linvc enjoyed a world-wide reputation. Besides its regular 
periodicals, the society has underlaken the publication of texts and Lrausla- 
Uons of native works. These hiivu amounted to 140, of which 111 are m ibe 
series known Bs "The Blbbotbec.t tndian." They include works in Arabic, 
Persian, and S.mskrit. The history of ibc society, taken as a whole, is n won- 
derful record of ncUievement for learning, — all tiie more wonderful, since it 
represents, in ibc great majority of cas<% work done in brief intervals of time 
sna'clied from ezltausLing judicial and adrainistraliTC labors in an uncongenial 
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Reindeer in Italv , — On March 38th, 18S6, Sigaore Battaglinl discovered 
at TarceUu an extremely ancient prehistoric human liiibliation in ihe lake, aud 
is of the opinion that the station was a favorite resort for Ibe reiudecr. Hr, 
Figoriui. however, thinks that the existence of that nnlmni south of the Alps 
in prehistoric t'lnes is not as yet satisfactorily proved. 

BrBiAi. Ukks. — Mr. von Piechowski found on his estate near Bcrent, West 
Prussia, a stone chest conlaining burial umE; Ibe kltcr were each standing oa 
three small stones and were flUcd with earth and remains of incincraled 
bouts. The whole vicinity has been fruitful in similar discoveries for a. numbu 
of years. 

Bones in Uiiss.— Mr. Von Schulenburg has written a paper for the Berlia 
Antiiropologische Gcsellschaft ou the methods of placing burnt bones in tile 
funeral urns. Dr. Albrecht contributes to tlie same Society a paper on the 
HoTpbologicnl value of superfluous fingers and toes- 
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Uax Burial Fields, — Mr. Gacrtncr discovered on May 14tli, in an urn 
banal field near Luckun an urn filled with the remains of human incinerated 
bones, and 80 c'ay pearls, of a bluish gray color, perforated for stringing; the 
dimensions arc not given. 

Twenty Roman horse-shoes were lately found neir Detmold; according to 
to the sizes they seemed to be made for mules rather than horses. Each has 
four noils on each side, in a sunken rim. 

A Symbol, ox Coins.— Mr. Olshausen contributes to the Berlin Society a 
lengthy paper on the Triquetrum, so well known to all scholars; the symbol 
occarreil very frequently in antiquity and even to the middle of the last 
century was preserved on the coinage of the Isle of Man. 

Aktiquities in Hanover.— Dr. Mueller of Hanover contributes a paper on 
the Antiquities of the Province Hoya both historic and prehistoric. The 
whole land is full of remains, graves, mounds, etc. 

Dr. Hartwitcii contributes a paper on the Archaeology of Arneburg am 
Elbe, in which he sets out the rcLUlts of the latest explorations and discoveries. 

Db, Bastian contributes a paper on the Mother-and-Fathcrs Right from an 
ethnological point of view. 

Da. EisEL contributes a paper on CaveCulture-Placcs near Olescn. 

Dr. von KLEiNScnMiDT has lately published an article on the origin and 
metning of the name "Zoroaster,'* the founder of the religion of the Magi; 
he is of the opinion that the root Zar, or Sar means the Hand from the 
original, "to protect or take care of;" Thrustra is the rules of La^; so the 
J^Mm Zarathrustra is the protector of the laws. 

Cor^iT BoBRiNSKT has lately opened 53 Kourgans near Smcjla, whose con- 
tents were of interest; they are from the Stone and Iron ages. The most note- 
vortby object therein were bronze mirrors, muscle and glass-bead nccHlaces, 
tckyum of the Etruiian type, a plate on which was represented a dnigon, 
t cylinder on which was drawn a horse over which a figure of Assyrian or 
Egyptian type is seen. 

Tbk excavations at Samarcand. near Kali-i-Afro^iiil> ^^^'^ resulted in the 
discovery of many ancient inscriptions of Archaeological value; a large collec- 
tioDof glass objects leads Prof. Wcsseloffsky to the belief that tlmt manufacture 
^^ extensively carried on in Central Asia. 

Du.Fr.va8 contributes to the "Corrcspondcn/.-Blatt" of the German Authro- 
Pt^iogical Society a paper on the AVuertembcrg Caves that ixlubit the traces 
of human habitation in the oldest times; Hint chips were foutul, andbones, 
^tH human and animal. 

Dr. Meulis contributes to the same prriodical a papor on a pnliistoiic 
ntciilace found near Odernheim; it cousi>ts of 14 bronzo riiiizs coniKctcd 
^Iher in a remarkable fashion. 

AtKoepin, has been found about live feci deep in the turf of i\w moor, a 
^unibtr of bronze and iron objects of the Ilalbcrstadt period, (ca. GUU B. C); 
1^ mo6t noteworthy of which are two moulds for hollow celts of an uuu.sual 
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form; the Hbulas arc also of a not common variety; the analysis of some rereals 
the presence of nickel, pointing perhaps to a meteoric iron. The \^ho1e find is 
regarded by the Archajological world as of the greatest importance. 

Some years since at Orvieto, a Nekropolis was discovered whose graves and 
their contents pointed back to the remotest ages of human habitation. Sig. 
Mancini has found therein many objects, including vases red and black, bronze^ 
ornaments, tesserte, etc. , and a number of very fine specimens of the " Aes Hcde," 
the earliest known of uU the Italian monies, and of the most archaic forms. 
At Bologna, also, years ago, a large find was made of the "Aes RroE." 

Heur Pahlke in some recent excavations in Lake Jankowo, about 18 inches 
below the surface of the water, found a number of large oak trees placed 
alongside of each other in a slanting position, evidently having served either 
as a palisade for protection or a base to the dwellings of some prehistoric 
inhabitants. Not far off, in another portion of the lake were found bones of 
greater nnd lesser animals, fragments of clay urns and several small clay 
vases. In another place a well preserved human skeleton about six feet in 
length with the head to the southeast; nothing whatever else was found with 
these remains. 

IIeru Arzruni contributes to the Berlin Anthrop. Society the results of his 
examinations and comparisons of a number of jadeite and nephite implements 
from Venezuela, Ilissarllk and Sardes. He subjected them to careful micro- 
scopic investigation and comes to the following conclusions: 1. That the ne- 
phite from Sardes and Hissarlik was similtir both in external microscopical 
aspects. 2. That the jadeite, although externally alike, were of the same 
microscopical structure. 

IIerr Ossowidzi has liitely discovered near Oranienburg, Kremmen and 
Liebcnwalde many interesting objects, among which are a remarkably carved 
stag's horn on which tiowers, heads, etc., were delineated, a horn hnmmer 
with the emblem of the sun, some bronze celts, a bronze sword, hammc rs with 
holes drilled in them, stone axes, etc., etc. The finds were in good order. 

A REMARKARLE scrics of prehistoric objects formed of canine teeth, was 
lately discovered on the estates of ilerr Berfi:ling near Westeregeln, among other 
reraai including a human uncremated skeleton. The teeth were all pierced 
through at the root end. and had apparently formed a necklace. The presence 
of this ornament and an extremely small bronze ring, which would not even 
pass over a man's little finger, seemed to point to the interment of the daughter 
of a tribal chieftain, perhaps in early womanhood.— [Zeit. fii(^rEthn. 1886. 26.] 



LITERARY NOTES. 

RY THE EDITOR. 



Stoxeuenge.— An article in the A ntiqutn/, Oct. '86, contains an explanation 
of Stocehenge, Kits Cotty House, etc., which is somewhat novel. The article 
is entitled Scandinavian Elements in the English Race. The author maintains 
that these monuments are not Roman, Saxon, Celt, or Briton, but ScandinA- 
vian Danish. The Vandals were the builders of them. They resemble the 
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Vikings who loved violent exertion. That such immense block i of stone should 
be fetched from great distances and set up as temples; or portions of temples 
18 not surprising when we consider the tempers of the meu. It was tlie custom 
for \h\9> pK^plc to assemble the different kin<];doms or states into a grand meet- 
ing. The place of os^mbly was frequently the grave mound of some departed 
chief who slept below, perhaps in his dragon ship with his drawu sword in his 
hand. On llie apex of the liill was fixed I he Ting-stone formed of three vast; 
granite hl(»cks. On these, the chiefs took their stand, the king in the centre, 
the priest on the right Imnd, the elder on the left. Around tlicse, in a circle, 
stood the the Jarls. or Eirls. Beyond these, lower down. caniL* a ring of laud- 
owners, and outside of these a third ring of retainers. Before the pnest lay 
tlie victim on a broad, flat stone ready to bC offered. The elder held his wand 
of office carved full of mystic runes. The king wore the gilded lielmet with 
tbeea*jle wings (»f O Jin. Sometimes the Ting stones were placed in a large 
plane and were use<l as altars for the immolation of the victims. The victim 
▼as sacrificed, the Augury explained, and business commenced. The victims 
wea* slaves, prisoners taken in war And they were offered to Odin. The crown- 
ing stone which in Kit's Cotty House is called theroof. was the slab on which 
the victim was immolated. The Scandinavians, like all sea- faring people, had 
a great drcad of tire aqd a dislike of towns and fortified places. Love for the 
blue sky, regard for the orlis of lieaven prevailcnl. Such great places of meet- 
ing as StoneUenge were placed "under free heaven," no roof being suffered 
save the "blue vault alJove." They were familiar with the constellations.. 
I'rsa Major they called the Dog. The Lesser Bear was Charles's wain or 
Charlevagn, or man's wagon ; probably Thor's war chariot. The three stars in 
the belt of Orion were called the Distaff of Friggn. The Milky Way was 
named "the pa\h or street of Winter" The north star assumed a sort of 
diTinity in their eyes. In Denmark there are three great places where, ns at 
Stonehenge, the *;AH-tliing or General Assembly met. One is at Lunden, in 
^nia; another at Leyva or Lethva, in Zealand, and the third is near 
Vibur|» in Jutland. These monuments, the v.-vst sizx* of which has preserved 
them, like Kit's Cotty House. Stonehenge. and other remains in England, from 
the ravages of time and weather, are nothing else than great massy stones, set 
opunbtrwn in a circle. In the middle is one much larger than the rest in 
vhich the ro3*al dignity was supposed to reside. The other stones were for 
the twelve peers, the jarls who attencled the king in peace and in war, while 
without the circle were the freemen and yeomen who took pnrl in the grand 
debates, just as has been described as performed on a smaller scale on the 
gnive uiound of a departed hero. 

TireOiiAVK OF C.KS.\R Bonoi.v. — The retribution of history is manifest in 
this. lUat the jrrave of a Prince who was one; the terror of all Ital}' but who 
found a chronicler iu Macliiavelli, should remain unknown so long. Search 
baaliecn mzide for it at Navarre wh«»re Bort^ia lost his life. The body has at 
J*st liecn found. It was in the street, in front of the church ot Vienna. It was 
w>t in coDsecrated i^round, but below the feet of the tramping multitude. 

Tessel.vted Paveme:;t found in Colchester, five feet beneath the surface, 
winarkable, for the chaste elements of its geometrical pattern which probably 
points to an early perio<l. Colors are principally white and black. I»ut red 
*nd yellow, and pale blue in the center. The fragments have been transferred 
lotliilocHl museum. 

I^rpFiELD Castle next to the tower of LoujIou wa.»< th'j linesi in Knuland 
while it was standing. ' It was destroyed in the twelfth century. Tne gnamd 
planof ihi< tower or castle has been recrently discoverd. \lv.v, J. C. ('<>x says 
ibat the history' of the plAce is, that here Oiere was a liOinan fort, a liomau 
^^ from the'Wirksworth lead mines, an earth work in An.irlo Saxon time.-, 
*im1 a plarc where the Anglo iSaxon Lord held his court. At the lime of the 
conquest Henr>* dc Ferrers built the castle for the sake of holding his bari)ny. 
The height of ihe tower was 100 or 110 feet, the breadth or diameter, 08 feet. 
onljrtwofccl smaller than the tower of London. The foundation walls were 
15 feet thick all around. The apartments 03 ft. by 41, and ($:] f». by 1>< The 
castle was destro^'ed by Henr}' IL in consequence of the dibaffecti»)n of Ferrers. 
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Gaulish Boat. — Some excavators Id the bed of the Cher have discovered 
what is described as an enormous Ga^ilish boat formed Of a single oak trunk. 
After many days of labor the mass of timber was disengaged from the /gravel 
in which ii was enclosed, and. by means of special apparatus, hauled to the 
Hotel Cuj:is Bourgcs. where it will form one of the leading elements of the 
collection of the antiquities of the province of Berry. The wood of which it 
is composed is in excellent preservation. 

A SroNB Coffin or Cist has been unearthed at Barnhill near Brougbty 
Ferry, England. All the slabs forming the sides, ends, and top of the cists 
were complete and of the usual dimensions. When opened, a small quantity of 
dust and a number of fragments of what appeared to be human bones were 
found, as well as two coins or medals about the size of a penny — the metal of 
which they are formed being of a bright yellow color, and supposed to be gold 

The MoABlfK Stone has been described by J. C. B. Mohr, in a volume 
entitled Die laschnft des Kaings Mesea Von Moab. The supervision of the litho- 
graphs was under Rudolf Smend from photographs and a plaster cast. The 
fragments of this stone are in the museum in Uie Louvre and the squeeze of 
the same is carefully mounted between two glass plates in a revolving frame. 
Eighty new letters have been made out and the connection as far as the end 
of line twenty seven is almost unbroken. This is the oldest specimen of 
writing ever found in the Holy Land. 

Stone Plummets.— Mr. II. W. Ilenshnw has called attention to the stone 
plummets found in sonthwestern California. Thev have l>een called sinkers, 
plummets, sling-shots, spinning- weights, fetishes snd sorcery-stones. The Santa 
Barbara Indians mxy they arc mt'dicine stones used by the medicine men in 
making rain, in curing the sick nnd various ceremonies. Mr. John Murdock 
thinks that tliey were priuiaiily sinkers, and handed down to their present 
owners wouhl become very sicred. — American NiituraUst, Jan. 1886. 

TERitA Cotta Heaps. — Two articles by Zelia Nuttal on the tern cotta 
heads (»f Teotihuaoan, have appnued in tlie American Journal of Archcfolog^ 
From tlic last we (juolc: "The clay heads are still found m countless numbers 
at TeoiiiiuacMn. and each year a rich harvest of them is reaped by tliose who 
search the freshly plo\ve<l stretclies of level land that lie acro«s the broad 
straight Micoatl or Path of the Dead, and about the basc»s of the pyramids, 
Varyiii^r in len.i^th of face from one to lw(, inches with exceptional specimens 
under and above this average, lliey have invariabl}' been found with only a 
neck or appendage aitaclied to them, and may he readily distinguished, by this 
one noieworlhy peculiarity, from those that were applied as ornaments on 
terra cotta vessels, and from fragments of idols, etc," 

It.vscv Lvks — Tlii reputation of a discoverer seems to have been coveted 
b^ Capt. Glazier. A band of music met him in St. Louis, the freedom of the 
city given him in New Orleans, all because he vi.sited a little lake which flows 
by an inlet three miles long into Lake Itasca, and called it the source of the Mis- 
sissippi. The Gc'OffrapIrcal Societies have been notilied that a great discovery 
has been made. Ivison. Blakenian, Taylor cfc Co. have issued a pamphlet 
with 11) maps to prove that Capt. Glazier is a Charlatan. 

The Statue of Hermes. — One of the proofs ihat the Greeks apprehended 
and were able to embo.?v in their statues the Christian graces, is found in the 
fact that the statue of Hermes at Olympia was allowed to stand as a statue of 
the Good Shepherd. •'Such peace ailtl tenderness neither sculptor or painter of 
modern times have been able to transfer even into the face of the Prince of 
Pity." 



Au('ileoloo:cal Collfctions belonging lo AV. M. Linney. Geologist of 
Kentucky, Mr. H. IL Dean, Swanton, Vt.; also of pottery from old Indinn 
grave in Costa Rica, were to Imj sold by Messrs. Bangs & Co., Dec . 21 and 23, 
1880. (Sie W. E. Woodwards 92nd b'ale.) 
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- ■■•■ "'-r'-; At:-it T.oLoaY lobe dulivered nt the John IIopkiDS 

■ ' ■ I .iiiciiini. were l>egun Tuesday, Jan. 4, SalijecU'. 

r I ki of Ancient Rome: Libraries nt Ancient and 

i-i-iiri'sof (lie i*il iif tlie lliver; Tlie Qiirrison 

< I ' >i-: House oF the Vcstnis; llronxcStnliicsot Home: 

WoNH'iUAK Exi'lobeh— An t-xpeimion ii.iilcr tlit- explorur PnUnin, nt ilie 
i'i|wi)mi of iliv Imperial I(ii<sinn Oci>grn|>uir:.il S>iiuty liu lieen Tor llirco 
}ar« I'ui^te^d iii cxtilorinjr Mon;;n1i;) iinil CIdiin. Mr Pninnln lins just rc- 
luneil. imil we may cxpcci ricli anil mluatjlu reaiill« in be miide known. 

Tnr OniEXTii. Cosorks- lios Iwen poslpnned itnlil 19S0. Science snys tliat 
uRii'iiiiiniil t'l llir DriUsJi Mnsciim to tlici'fTeeC llitit Purlliimeiil lie refiiicsted 
1'. i"i|i,isi-r tlie SfiiiWHm to lend llle Orientiil Miitiii»cri|m In foreign »u»ftnis, 
iin, l,< .n i.rfpaivd by [be executive comniillec of Uie Congri'MS. 

Iti--iis A.STiiKopoi.oaT, — Tbc Society 1 if An tb TO polony in Iti^in liaabcld 
a[i_. t""-i'iiasdunnglhn pi«t ycsr. ni wliioli there were rend 130 papcra and 
Tr,inv It \vM iir,!itnlM<l iiuU witit into the nvid 17 Rcientllic expeditions lo 
tir BUcl; Sc-i, Wwicrn Siborin.iuid tlic Cuucosui, cle. Tbey hnve published 
S -nluoiiw of Metnoirs. 

'' I'.i.l. J ;!,.■ .1, |.ii'T;ir.rit of Anllirnpolo;iy wo muy well 

.iiling by Mr. \V. J. BiBbiip. consiil- 

. . V lluv. James Freemsn Clnrld': also 
I ii'ic bidden nt n dialitnce from the 

I . ■ 1 -1 <:i -ii.' piano which Jlr. Whitney thought 

"(, .ill (lL.fir t.v rif,,iiiL- iliL- iiiiiwk's of thi! hnnd.— (See *«t«« ot Dec. S.) 

UtosAi-nicAi. Kauer.— Tlic Tbiriccnrh Annunl Itenorl of the MlnnesotA 

nh-,imi,l,i.,.iss,iri.y if.ntiiiu, iin jirlicle by Prof A. W. Willinmnon on DalfotA 

*>"" "' ■ ' ■' ■ •■-11. ■^ i'li; rriiiii iIk; ilic li'ii; I>-ikafit, Ailiancc League: 

' ■' ■ ■'■ lii-uvir; hi:thl.h,t. .ii-(-|iy ones, tlie name of 

- .i|i|iliiil 111 S[ Atiiliimy FiiiU. pnr excellence; 

, I r„ |!i,„. l.:.,ril, l:lv,-r: Khukhi-Wuh-i. foils 

-i; ;.. \.i-.' r\ Hiiyii W'uhui. -.ii'i-p banliB. — Wal-au, myt- 

'■■''■ i> r;|i;i(i; [■. 1 iii|i].(v. , IIlvit; M'llitotunli Xitto, Grey Bear, madt, 

iiii— \Miiii ISeir I.iil.r, Miiinrmta, wnlcT neiiHy clear: ifianctanka. gteal 

«!"■;. ifcii.- /,,' /.;( yi,,.,, nutLT. klia-hbn. fuIlB, used wilb i. mmilb, means 

l,.,.r,,p. .....|.r 1^ ■.., imiih wttler;ifinitmiAa», wonderful water; Miitite 

' "■■ '} \ Diealanna. %\naj')A; Bhahoptt, six; ^isse10D, 

' '. red bnttie standard; Wattea, ricb; Wtuii^, 

uiile daugbltT. first boro; Wino. dirolnutive 

l[rnd"tit month of ihc nvcr; Lalte Minnesota, 

■ -•■ water; Mini, water, ika, wbitc; tiapa. black. 

iiiMiiiiiiAt. SociETiKs. — The Massacbnaetts tllBlorleal Soriety was inalitutcd 

11 JU-i u ID Januaiy, 1781. and was iucoiporhied Feb. 10, I7B4. From ibe 

iini. ■■ rrpi- fnniieil In IHsa, it puMtshed 2f) volumes of Collections, in two 

.III! .,.i,,i.i..i ".,..|,, « V" T(ii>< o'-oj-iv mpi>-t lie considered the parent 

■ ii'mii ■: - III iiii- I iLi'i .1 •-: i;r.i It has been followed 

.ir' L-Mv of New York. Dee. 

i ■ ■ \ lliatorlcal Society, in 

. ■ ■ I'l'.i .[ , 'I' 1 ■-,'1 I !)■■ M .iiif Hijlnrical Socielv. in* 

<■' ■! II 1.1(1 111 is'jj, iiic llhiMl.; J-liiud lli>iiiJti(iil Sifitly, incorpora'ed in June, 

'?-'^. uriiJ ilip Npw llnmpaliire UiaioKiai Socicly. incorporated May 2t), IS-23, 

"Id liudrporatwl June 14. 1823. 

Tav Q[t>>w'i}<o PopuLA'UTV or Aucikeoloot is sliowa by the fact that lbs 
F ^^y Sekml Timet has cngnjpd the followinR nutbors to write on special 
■^^iltolB(C thccomiiijt viHi: "Faetg and Conside rations Bearing on tUa 
hiMnl Coadlllon of Pruniiive Man,*" by Hir Willlom Dawson, U. SI. G . 
W-S- a ' Oricntn! Traditions of lliu Deluge." bj- Prof- Dr. C. Zockler. 
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"Indications of Race Orijsins," by Ihc Rev. Prof. A. II. Sayc*?. LL. D. 
••Human Sicrifices in the Early Age8,"by Prof. Dr. Francis Brown. "Canaan, 
Ancient and Modern, by tlie Rev. II. B. Tristram, LL. D. F. R. S. "Where 
were ilie" Cities of file I^lain?*' by Mr. Trelawney Saunders. '*Slories of llie 
Cities of ihfc Phim m Talmud and Midrashim," by Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr. 
•'Messianic Gleams in Genesis," by Prf)f. Dr. Gcor«:e II. Scbodde. "Signifi- 
cance of the Name in the East,*' by Rev. Dr. William Wright Of London. 
"Caravan Trade in the Ancient East,", by the Rev. Georpc Rawlinson "The 
Story of the Egyptian Dynasties," by Mr. John T. Napier, of Glasgow, 
"Recent Red >ea Theories," by Prof. Dr. Hermann Gutl|e of Ibo University 
of Leipzig, 

The Vn-L.voE of the Mvscoutkns.— We take from the Jesuit Rcla'ions a 
description of the village of the Ma.seoutens which was visited by Marquette 
in 16^0. **lt was beautifully situated on ap eminence from whence we look 
over an extensive prairie interspersed with groves of trees.. The river hwked 
like a corn tield It was full of wild rice. It was said that in three leagues 
we should find ♦he Wisconsin. The question is, where was this village. 
Mr. C W.*Buttc»field says that three leagues must mean cither thirty 
league?, or three days He sa^'s the mistake is afterward corrected in 
his narrative as ^vell as on his map accompanying it where th*» home of 
the M.iscoutcn is marked as indicated by Allouez in the Relation of 
167C. Thelmguage 18 as follows: "These people are established in a very 
fine place where we see l)eautiful plaius and a. level country as far as the 
eye reaches. Their river leads into a great river called Messlsipi. to which 
there is a navigation of only si.x dayH." Butterfield says, "Joliet and 
Marquette were seven days m their journey from the Ma.scoutens to the Mis- 
sissippi. This gave theui 3 days upon the Fox and 4 upon the Wisconsin." 
The Relation of 106 1 says: "it is only 1) days journey from their Great Lake 
(Green Bay) to the Sea," mcaiiiuir by the Sea, the river which led into the Sea. 
Nicolet, according to Vimont, Relation 1640, had said that had he sailed ^ 
days more on a Great River which flows from the Lake, he would have found 
the Sea. The Sea referred to was probably the iMississippi River. The Lake 
is uncertain. The ideas of the geography of the rivers and lakes, and Sea, 
with Nicolet, were very confused. He wais still under the delusion that the 
South Sea could he reached by going a little further oj. This had led some to 
suppose that Nicolet weut down the Mississippi to within three days of the 
Gulf of .Mexico. Tliis, however, does not relieve the matter. The language 
used by Marquette, is. "wo knew thut there was. 3 leagues from Mascoutens, 
a river emptying into the Mississippi; we knew, loo, that the point of the com- 
pass we were to hold to reach it, was the south-west; but the way is so cul 
up by marshes, and little lakes, that it is easy to go aslrav, especially as the 
river leading to it is so covered by wild vats th it you can hardly discover the 
channel. 

Allouez seems to have found a village within one days canoe voyage from 
Lake Buttes de Mortes. or at the junction of th*; Fox and the Wolf. Marquette 
found the village within 8 leagues of the portage. The question is whethei 
there were not two villages; the one described by Allouez and the other hy 
Marquette. The Mission of St. James was established in the village of the 
Mascoulens by Allouez in 1C70. Manpiettc says nothing about this Mission, 
but he speaks of seeing a cross adorned with white skins, red girdles, bows and 
arrows, which the converted Indians hud otlerel to the Great Manito. MjU"- 
quetie embarked in sight of all the vilia;::e. as if ihe villagers were all interested 
in him. He. however, says thai this was the last point which had been 
reached by the French. Ir docs not seem pn)l> il)le tliai he is speaking of the 
same village in which Allouez had esia')li^IuMl his ini-sion. The name Mar- 
quette is given to a modern village located on Lake Puckaway. This place liM 
been visited by the writer and a series of Eaihlemitic M )un Is discovered iieai 
it. The locality near the port ige remains to be visited. We have heard ol 
mound j in that vicinity. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

A Hidory of Greek Literature from Etirlu^t PerM to iJie Death of Demosthenes, 
by FrankJByron Jevons. il. A. ; 509 pages; New York; Charles Scribner's 
Sons; 1886. # 

This is a very intcreslin{? book, and fur the popular reader one of the best 
upon the subject. The author ^oes over in a brief and comprehensive marncr 
all of the questions in connection with the subject. Tliu Homeric question is 
treated in u master!}' way. The author believes that Homer was the a\iihor of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. This brings up the question of writing and reading. 
He shows lliat writing was common in Greece ns early as B. C. 700, and that 
the reading of books was a habit as early as B. C. 500. This does not however 
preclude tlie idea tliat Homer itiay have recited his poems before a select audi- 
ence, such as the inmates of a palace, very much as the tales of the Arabian 
Mglits were recited, continuing the recitation night after night until the 
poem was finished. Minstrelsy is known to have prevailed in the early part 
of the modern pKjriod of liistory, and so in ancient history. Epic Poems and 
Minstrelsy may Iiavc been associated. There is a correlation between the 
social cuUus of tlie limes and the style of the poem as well as the subject to 
which it is devoted. The author speaks of the military chjiractcr of the 
Iliad and domestic chanicter of the Odyssey as if they did not conflict with this 
idsa. Tlie different cords were played upon by the same minstrel. Tlie Epic 
cycle is referred to. Proclus, who was the tutor of Marcus A\irelius is s\ipposed 
to have made a summary of the dilferent Epic poems and edited a work on the 
Homeric myths and poems. The author next takes up the subject of Lyric 
poetry, next the tnigedies. and then the comedies^ This finishes the first part. 
The second part takes up history and oratory and philosophy. The history of 
Herodotus. Tliucydides and Xenophon ; the oratory of Lysias,' Demosthenes and 
JBschines; the philosophy of Plato, and review.s them all in a very interesting 
way. The book is one which we are happy to commend to our readers, for wc 
ire sure th'it they will be interested in i'. 

Aneknt Cities from t/ie Daicn t/} the Dayhqht, by AVru.iAM Bcunet Wright. 
Boston and New York; Houghton, 3fifflin *fc Co.; 291 pages. 

The growth of Archteology and \\v\ increase of popular interest in it is 
illuMtrated by this book, which is really a series of sketches which would do 
for Sunday evening addresses for almost any church, allhou:?h the author does 
not say (hat he has so used them. Mr. Wright disclaims any pretensions to a 
thorough knowledge of Archa?ol(>gv such as specialists are expected to have. 
Yet he is thoroughly posted in all the points of Oriental and Biblical Archae- 
ology, and is really better informed than many of the profes<ionrtls. The book 
brings the 8ul)jectof Biblical Archicolosy up to date. It refers to the discrep- 
ancies which luivc exist oil between the biblical account and the testimony of 
the monuments, and shows haw tliey have disappeared under later invcsiiga- 
tioDsand discoveries. He refei*s to the history of Abraham and fin<ls Ur of 
the Chaldeans, which he calls the city of saints; in the mound which was dis- 
coTered by Mr. Loftus lie speaks "cf the seals of JSargou. whose time was 
fixed by Assyriologists at B. C. 8800. A monarch called Ur Bagas or IJghags, 
faiowo as the builder, made Ur his capital and took the moon govl as the i>atrun 
■deity of the city. At this time Ur emerges into history. Her religion was a 
•ystemof magic passing mio polytheism Abraham was called out of Ur on 
account of its idolatry. Nmeveh is next considered. An inscription has been 
found written by tlic sovereigns who reigned there about the B. (\ iy;30. The 
DMKl splendid period of Nmeveh was sul^secpient to Tiirlilath Pileser 
H.. B.(J. 74-">. The streets were paved witli 1)1 )eks of limestone whicli show 
to-day the deep ruts worn by war chariots. 25 centuries ago I'he Library 
^f Aissurbani Pal is spoken of, and the old Aceadian laws, the oldest code 
Mown in the world. Here was discovered the old Assyrian canon which 
nwkes it p'MJsiblo to certify daUs. Babylo.i. the city of sensualists, is next 
considered and the difiicutles about Bu*lsliaz/.ar, wh )sl- nim^^ is mentioned in 
"tc bible, are cleansd up. and Bjlshazzir's feast is rendcMed pro'jable from the 
wonaments. Memphis in the tim? of Abraham; the Sp'.iynx in the time of 
jweph. the mummy of Ramescs II., (Pharao) in the time of Mosi's. are also 
^wribcd and many nice pomts arc brought out in onnectija with their 
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histor}'. And so we tni;i:ht go throuirU with tli3 volum3. It U a charming 
book and worth double tlio price. 

Proceedings of the American Atittquarian Society fi'om 181iJ to 1886. 

This Society was organized in 1812; Isaiah Thomas as first Pre»«ident and 
Tirtual founder. The President gave to the Society his private library vahied 
at about f 5,000. nnd 000 vol umos from a library formerly lK*longini; to Drs. 
Increase and Cotton Mather. Mr* Thomas, in 1810. built at his own oxpeoBO 
an edifice for the Soc:et3', Gitis from all parts of the country b^gjin to pour 
in. Indiiin rclicsfound their way into the cabinet. The libni ry in 1880 num- 
bered 00 000 volumes The publfrnilons of the Societv are as follows: ArHiieo- 
logiaAmrricMUM. Vol. 1. 18:20;Vol. II. 1836; Vol. 111. 1^67; Vol. IV, 1860; 
Vols. V. VI, iyT4. Since 1840 llic Proceedings of the Society have been reg- 
ularly prin'.ed, and form quite a library of Themselves. The membership is 
restricted, can at no time exceed over 140. although there is no limit to the 
election of foreign member:*. Among the notable names may be meutirmed 
Hon. Emory Washburn. Hon. Geo. JlAncroft, Rev. Edward E. Hale, Hon. 
Geo. P. Marsh. Hon. John L. Mot lev. Krantz Mayer. Hon. Lewis H. ^Morgan, 
Francis Parkman, Esq., Dr. D. G. IJrinton, Robert Clarke, Dr. F. V. llayden, 
and other.«». 

This So( lety published C.deb Atwater's Antiquities of Ohio. Albert Gallatin's 
Synopsi) of the Indian Tribes of North America, Hennepin's Account of the 
Discovery of the Mississippi, and a de^criptioM of the Ruins of Oopan in Cent- 
ral America by Col. Juan Galindo. In 1850, Dr. I. A. Lapham wos employed 
by the Society to survey the mounds of Wisconsin and under its auspices the 
celebrated work on the Antiquities of Wisconsin was published by the Smith- 
sonian Institute. The.se various works constitute the foundation of the science 
of Archaeology in America. To them shriuld be added the first contribution 
of the Smithsonian Institute entitled the Ancient l^lonuments of the Mississippi 
Valley by S(iuier & Davis, June, 1847. The fourth contribution, which cm- 
braces wliitilisey's Description of Works in Ohio, and the si.xth contribution 
entitled Systemsof Con«-e::guiniiy add Afllnily of the Human Faniilv, by Lewis 
II. Moriran. published in 1H71. The Proceedings of the Society contain many 
very valuable pa|K'rs. .Among ihcm Fliould be mentioned several by the late 
president, SlepluMi Salisbury. E<q. Mr. Samuel F. Haven, former librariao, 
while living, gave iv\ annual* review of the Progress of Archojology. His pa- 
pers are now very valuable and retlect grent credit upon him as a dillureot 
student, sound thinker, and clear writer. The personal memoirs contained in 
the annual proceedings are very interesting and make us acquainted with the 
different members of the Sociei\'. The members of this society have always 
taken deligiit in the mutual acquaintance secured by their association and the 
care with which the selection or members is made, always enhances the pleas- 
ure. The reprints which have been issued by the Society are numerous. 
They embrace papers on Arclneoloijy and Ethnology by such writers as Philip 
Valeutini, Ad F. Handelier, Prof.F. W. Putnam, Stephen Salisbury, Jr., 
and Augustus L. Plonceon. No other Societj' outside of the Ethnological 
Bureau at Washington, has published so many works on Archojology. 

The topics treated have been varied. In the early history of the Society, 
the inoun<ls and mound-builders, and the Indinn Tribes and Languages. In 
the later volumes, the aniuiuities and races of Central America have received 
especial attention. There are some popular subjects whi'^h ouirht to come 
under its notice. Among them we would suggest: 1. the nnni»i5of towns. citie«, 
and rivers at the West which have been derived fr/iu the Indians. 2, the loca- 
tion of Indi'Ui villages, o. Routes which the various travellers throuirh the 
west took, and the e.xact location of th<* mounds, villages, and other objects of 
antiquarian interest which they have described, with a view of ascertiining 
whether any of them can be discoveretl at the present time. 4. The location 
of the forts at the west de.^igue<l as a i^roleclion against Indians. 5. The ex- 
act location of the French and Ind'an towns. The ]>rehI.^t(^ric map of Iho 
western country will, we fear, not be mad(; before the tokens of the prehistoric 
tiites are lost. This is a work which neither the Ethnological Bureau or the 
Peabody Mu.seum have taken up. It is a subject whic'.i conunonds itself to 
the patriot, the hm'oriati. as well as ilie Archaeologist. We are personally 
grateful to this Society for a conqdete.set of its proceedings. 
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WHO WERE THE EFFIGY BUILDERS? TO WHAT 
AGE AND RACE DID THEY BELONG? 

TENTH PAPER. 

In drawing to a conclusion the articles upon the Emblematic 
Mounds, we propose to consider the question who were the Effi- 
g}' Builders ? This is not an easy question to answer, and we do 
not expect to answer it in any positive or indisputable manner, 
but merely propose to give suggestions, and leave our readers to 
draw their own inferences. It is not likely that, in the absence 
of all tradition or reliable knowledge on the part of the Indian 
tribes who have dwelt here since the advent of the white man 
that any one will arrive at complete certainty in this matter. Opin- 
ions will differ even if we give all the evidence that is possible for 
from the same data, different persons will draw different conclu- 
sions and there is no positive proof possible. We go over the 
ground laying down certain foundations and then leave others to 
build on them as they may. We now take the position that the 
effigy builders were different from most of the tribes which were 
located here after the time of the discovery; that they did not 
belong to the Algonquin race. We do not know whether they 
were a people related to the Dakotas or Sioux, though it some- 
times seems as if they were. It is a singular fact that nearly all 
thcAlgonquins found in the state of Wisconsin belong to tribes 
^'bich migrated into the state after the discovery by Columbus, 
^d their migrations have been traced by different writers. 

The Dakotas are supposed also to have been recent immigrants 
•or they have traditions among them of their migrations from the 
ar East, and some think that they were formerly located on the 
Ohio River and built the mounds there, and were driven out by 
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the Iroquois. There are, to be sure, a few among the Algonquin 
Indians who maintain that their ancestors built the effigies. The 
writer has had conversation with the son of the old Indian chief 
Oshkosh and put this inquiry to him. He said that the Menom- 
onees built the mounds as tribal records and to mark places where 
they had had battles. On saying that the effigies were not on the 
Menomonee Territory he answered they are all over and all the 
tribes built them. This is the nearest to a tradition about the effi- 
gies that we have been able to get ; and this probably had refer- 
ence to the common tumuli rather than to the effigies. There 
is a blank page on which we can find neither history nor 
tradition. The only record is written in the hieroglyphics 
and symbols. The effigies themselves furnish the only clue. If 
the land was occupied before these tribes came it will be only 
ascertained from the study of archaeology. But archaeology at 
present gives no definite information in reference to it. Our study 
of the subject will be mainly confined to the testimony given by 
the mounds themselves. 

I. The succession of races. One of the first things which we 
learn from the history and earth works is that there has been a 
succession of races on this soil. We should know this from his- 
tory .but archaeology confirms it. The study of the mounds proves 
that there has been a succession. Whether a successio'i of tribes 
or races who built effigies, is uncertain, but that there was a suc- 
cession of tribes who built mounds and other earth works, will, 
we think, be easily proven. Dr. Lapham maintained that there 
were four different periods of occupation, as follows: 

1. The later Indians, those who were encamped at various 
points after the settlements began. 

2. The earlier Indians who made graves, and built the cornhills 
which are so common in the state. 

3. The people who made the garden beds. 

4. The effigy builders. 

We maintain that the conical mounds give evidence of a suc- 
cession of races. There is a difference between the tumuli, some 
of them having been built by later Indians, some of them by 
earlier tribes and probably some of them by the effigy builders 
themselves. The tumuli were frequently used by successive 
tribes, the same mound containing the skeletons at two or three 
different depths which were deposited at different times. There 
is quite a difference between the tumuli in their external appear- 
ance; some of them are very massive, about 50 feet in diameter 
and 10 or 12 feet in height, others are much smaller, vaiying 
from 15 to 30 feet in diameter and 5 and 8 feet in height. We 
propose to give a description of various localities where tumuli 
have been examined and where the evidences of different periods 
of occupation are given by them. 

I. The first place to which we shall refer is at Prairie du Chien. 
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Here there is a great variety of earth works. In the first place 
the Old French Fort is in the shape of an earth wall and has 
been mistaken by some for a work of the effigy builders. 
It was a stockade and the wall does resemble some of the 
long mounds which were left by the effigy builders. The pres- 
ence of chimneys and a well and other modern tokens would 
prove it to have been built by the white settlers. The employees 
of the Bureau of Ethnology have, at dififerent periods, excavated 
mounds. In one, little hawk bells were found and other tokens 
of contact with the Whites. These hawk bells were probably 
introduced by the French. The mound was near the site 
of old Fort Crawford and was evidently erected by modern 
Indians. There are many large mounds on the prairie both north 
and south of the city. The most of them have been dug into, 
and relics have been taken out from many of them. These relics 
are such as are peculiar to the Mound Builders which the Indians 
have long since ceased to possess. The writer has seen some 
very beautiful specimens of spear heads, scalping knives, and other 
implements which were taken from mounds three miles south of 
Prairie du Chien; Mr. Beach, of Prairie du Chien,and Mr. Derby, 
of Wyalusing, have in their collections a number of these relics. 
Others may be seen in the Davenport Academy having been 
placed there by Capt. Hall. Here then we have the tokens of at 
least three periods of occupation; a. those connected with Ft. Craw- 
ford; b. those erected by the Indians who gathered about the 
Old French Fort; and c. those which were erected by an earlier 
tribe of Mound Builders. Beside these there are effigies and 
round mounds which w^crc evidently erected by a still earlier race. 
The effigies and round mounds connected with them have not 
been excavated, the object having been with all to collect relics 
and not to gather information about the effigy builders. The lo- 
cation of the Fort and the mounds connected with the Fort will 
be seen from the cut which has been furnished by the Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. [See Diag. IX.] The mounds yielding the 
most interesting relics are not upon the map.' There are, how- 
ever, tumuli on the island near Mr. Dousman's place. The map 
illustrates the fact that different periods of occupation may be 
traced by ruins, earth works, debris, as well as by mounds for we 
have on it the tokens of three separate white races, namely the 
Old French Fort, the Fort occupied by the English in 1814, and 
Fort Crawford which was built by the Americans in 1829. 

2. Another place where tumuli have been excavated is the one 
mentioned by Mr. Moses Strong. [See Fig. 143.] One group 
visited by Mr. Strong was situated on the bottom lands of the 
Mississippi River. It contained evidences of intrusive burials. 
He thought that the mounds might have been built by recent In- 
dians. The other group was near the Wisconsin River. It con- 
tained round mounds and effigies. The effigies were excavated 
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but yielded no relics. The round mound contained what he 
thought was the skeleton of a Mound Builder.* 

3- Another place where mounds furnish evidence of different 
periods of occupation is at Madison. There is a group of effigies, 
long mounds, and round mounds, on the north shore of Lake 
Mendota, The group extends the whole distance from land east 
of the Asylum, across the Asylum grounds, and acros.-; the farm 
west of the Asylum; and is composed of a great variety of effigies. 
On a high hill overlooking the lake is a cluster of conical tumuli 
around which cdigie.'i may still be seen. These tumuli have been 
excavated and have yielded relics. One of them has been de- 
scribed by the author and is shown to have been a sacrificial 
place as it contained a large altar at the base. Another is referred 
to here as it was found to contain two burials, one above the other, 
and so shows that there were two periods of occupation. We 
furnish a cut which was prepared for Dr. J. N. De Hart, and quote 
from his description. [See Fig. I46.] It will be noticed that the 
skeletons are all in the sitting posture. The same posture as de- 
scribed by Moses Strong as seen in the mound in Grant County. 
The lower skeletons were probably the original Mound Builders. 
The upper skeleton may have been that of a lator Indian. 




-rasTtX FROM MOl-V 



The following is the order of the burials: 

ist A deposit of ashes, charcoal and decayed wood, 2 feet be- 
low the sur&ce; skeleton of an adult. 3 feet below the sur&ce, 
covered vitfa loam very compact and hard. 

2nd. A Ia)*cr of earth and a course of stones, ashes, charcoal, 
decayed wood, crust of clay baked, and a ca\ ity 6 feet long, 2 feet 
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wide, but no skeleton in it; near the center of the tumulus the 
skeleton of a child, pieces of ancient pottery, and a stone hammer. 
3rd. Near the bottom of the tumulus an adult Mound Builder 
in a sitting posture, and below this, stones which had been ex- 
posed to fire, ashes, charcoal, decayed wood, and a flat discoidal 
relic. 

Dr. De Hart found in the companion burial mound spoken of 
above, a stone pestle. T!ie altar was $yi feet below the surface 
of the fjround, the pestle was 2j4 fi-"<;t from the summit of the 
mound. [See Fig. 145.] 

4. Another place wheretumuli have been excavated is at Lake 
Koshkonong on the south west side between Taylor's Point and 
the village of Newville, Here there are three groups of tumuli 
about a mile apart. They were excavated by Mr. W. P. Clark 
in 1874.* 

The following is the record given by Mr. Qark: 
ist A mound at the foot of Koshkonong Lake, 13 feet high, 
and 75 feet in diameter. [See Fig. 147.] At the depth of 12 feet 
a deposit of ashes' below the 
ashes a flat stone weighing 
150 lbs.; below the stone, 
fragments of decayed wood, 
two skeletons, the bones in- 
termingled with ashes. We 
have examined this mound 
and found near it an efRgy, 
and think it was the place 
where the effigy builders 
buried. 

2nd. A mile south of this 
t't. MT. isagroupofiargeflat mounds 

situateil on a hill top. Mr. W. P. Chirk found in one of these 
mounds a cavity containing a skeleton. He thinks that they were 
erected by Indians. There are ncai iheni in the low land near 
thuwali-r shell heaps r 
and firi' beds markinjj 
Ihr places, where the 
Indians hail c.impcd. ' 
(.See l'it(. 14S.] 

in!. The liiird I 
i^niup is also situated [ 
nn a ridge but near- 1— 

1 r III.: walcr, ' The »«. uS- _ 

nititiiiils arc not so large horizontally but arc Higher. Some 
til llicm have bet-n excavated. In one of them was found a cop- 
iHi knitf, in another several skeletons. 

^Ih. Several conical tumuli were excavated by Mr. W. P. Clark 
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near Indian Fortl. This is the place where there is a game drive, 
Oncofthein contains two burials an upper and a lower. The earth 
composing it was very compact. The upper burial consisted of 
three skeletons in a recumbent posture; the lower burial consisted 
of 7 skeletons; the bones were thrown together as if it were a bone 
burial. One of the ^ 
ikdetons contained 
a stone arrow-head 
imbedded between 
the [wolower lumbar 
vertebrae. A perfo- 
rated stone amulet 
was found with the 
skeletons. This 
mound may have been erected by the effigy builders, or at least 
the lower burial was probably by them. [See Fig. 149.] 

5- Another place where mounds have been excavated is at Bc- 
loit. Here there are effigies and round mounds, the common 
effigy being the turtle. The mounds on the college campus are 
common tumuli, One of them was excavated a number of years 
ago and yielded bones but no record was made of it. There is 
» group of effigies and round mounds near the waterworks a mile 
north of the collepc campus.* 

Two of the effigies have been excavated and a record made. 
One by Col,C. He;: 'O 1S70, the other by the writer in 1886. The 
record of the first was made by Prof. S. Eaton. 

T!ie report of the last has been furnished by the author to the 
Ethnological Bureau, Effigy mounds do not often contain burt- 
iliand we therefore make especial mention of these. 
1 A description of these effigies will therefore bo given, a. The 
ifoup is one out of many which are found in different directions 
lem the city. All of them contain the effigy of the turtle. 
illc clan emblem was the turtle, /', The situation of the group was 
hichas to lead one to expect it to be a burial place. It was on 
^ bluff overlooking the river, not far distant about a mile from 
oup on the college campus, t: The arrangement of the 
mounds in the group would indicate that it was not a game drive 
w 3 village; possibly the village was upon the college campus. 
^- The burial was upon the surface of the ground. Eight bodies 
vere laid in a line along the central a.\is of the effigy but were 
L ^onal to the line, c The bodies were buried with the ground 
g>ery compact but with no evidences of cremation. / The skelc- 
e arranged as if the burial had been a bone burial; the 
Wer bones of the legs and arms were placed along side of the 
t bones, and the skull was placed upon the thorax, g. The 
nd was not stratified but was made up mainly of black loam, 
i There were no implements of any kind. The bones were much 

f sf ■vriu » Beloil: Itacy irt here called Dugway MoundL 
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decomposed, showingthat the bodies had been buried a long time. 
We take the ground that the effigy builders used the semblances 
of animals as their totems just as the later tribes use painted and 
carved wood over the graves of their dead, and in this consists 
the difference between the earlier and the later races. 

6. Another place where mounds have been excavated is at Rock 
Lake and at Aztalan. The mounds at Rock Lake on the 
west side near Lake Mills, were small conical tumuli about 
two feet high, 12 and 15 feet in diameter. There are about 100 
of them. Skeletons have been taken from them and forwarded 
to the Medical Museum of the U. S. Army. These were evidently 
the skeletons of Indians quite recently buried. The skulls were 
mainly those of squaws. There are effigies.and conical mounds 
on the cast side of Rock Lake but they have not been excavated. 
The mounds and walls at Aztalan, 3 miles east, are evidently 
ancient. Skeletons have been taken out from these mounds. 

Dr. Lipham excavated mounds at Aztalan; he found the evi- 
dences of several periods of occupation. He says, "rusty gun 
locks and pieces cf iron, copper, and brass have been found in the 
neighborhood. I excavated one of the tumuli outside of the en- 
closure and found that a post had been inserted in the mound. 
This post may have been the remains of a medicine pole. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Catlin, the Mandans were in the habit of erecting 
mounds of earth near their villages, around which were arranged 
in circles the skulls of the dead, after thlft bodies had decayed 
on the scaffolds. On each mound was erected a pole hung with 
articles of mysterious and superstitious import." [See Diag. VII.] 

7. Mounds have been excavated near Rush Lake and near 
Green Lake. The first by a company of students from Ripon 
College. The second by Mr. Thomas Armstrong. One of those ex- 
cavated by the students contained bones thrown in indiscriqiinately, 
another, a pit wherein bones had been thrown; and another a 
pillar or pile of large stones or boulders. There were no effigies 
in this group. The mounds described by Mr. Armstrong were 
effigies, and belong to the group which we have described as a 
village site. 

Here then, are two races who buried in mounds. In the same 
vicinity at Green Lake there are corn hills and a ring where was 
a dance ground belonging to modern Indians. [See Diag. VIII.] 
On the opposite side of the lake on Sec. 27 there are conical 
mounds. This is still a favorite place of resort with the Indians. 

Mr. Thomas Armstrong has described the skulls which were 
exhumed from the group at Rush Lake, among which there 
were no effigies; evidently a group erected by a later race than 
the effigy builders. He says, **the skeletons were in a good state 
of preservation and the skulls were more like those of the com- 
mon Indians; very narrow across the eyes. The forehead slopes 
rapidly up, the great bulk of the head and by far the highest part 
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was back of the coro- 
nal suture." " The 
general characteristic 
of the skull was the 
low and narrow fore- 
head." Here then we 
have two types of 
skulls and two races 
which built mounds, 
the one the effigy 
builder, and the other 
a later people. Other 
persons have noticed 
the difference. Some 'ff\ 
have even undertaken {Uif' 
to show that the effigy VWrpc^TT" 
builders were much y >T V-^ 
lower in their organi- ^k£^ 
zation. The effigy ^^^« i,' 
mound excavated by Kj:^©)'" 
Mr. Thomas Arm- tL^Cr''^ 
strong was near Green 
Lake. A skeleton was 
found near the neck 
of the effigy but the 
bones were nearly de- 
composed. 

Mr. Mitchell, of 
Green Lake, has ex- 
cavated many mounds 
in that vicinity. He 
has found specimens 
of pottery which show 
very delicate and 
complicated patterns. 
These may have been 
the work of effigy 
builders. He has a 
large number of very 
rude stone relics pick- 
ed up on the north 
shores of Lake Pucka- 
way. These resemble 
the argillaceous relics 
of the gravel beds of 
Trenton. It is not 
known whether they 
were left by the effigy builders or by the modern Indiana. b« 
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ihtj' arc interesting as showing what a variety of relics arc 
found on the same territory. 

i. "At Fort Atkinson large burial tumuli have been opened; one 
10 feet high, and 6d feet in diameter. The graves of Indians were 
found in penetrating this mound." This is the place where an in- 
tigtio mound, a lookout or conical mound accompanying it, a. 
bear effigy and several other animal mounds were discovered by 
Dr. Lapham. [Sl-c Fig. 150.] The group is connected with the 
large mounds referred to above. This group consisting of the 
conical mound. long mounds, intaglio or excavated effigy bird 
mounds, and bear effigy, may have been designed as a game 
drive or a place for hunters. It was, however, in the midst of a 
cornfield and in this respect resembles a group of effigies at In- 
dian Prairie north uf Milwaukee. It furnishes another case where 
clii^ies and corn hills arc associated. 

Dr. Lapham speaks of these mounds as follows:* 

"It will be remarked that, in opening mounds and penetrating 
to the original deposits, but few implements or ornaments of any 
kind arc found. In this respect, the Wisconsin mound builders 
(liffcrcd from their successors who arc in the habit of burying 
Jrticles of supposed value and utility with their dead; and from 
ihii fact it may perhaps be inferred that they had less material 
imions of the spirit world, or at least of the necessities of those 
liio were on the journey to that happy land." 

1;. Waukesha is another place. Here Dr. Lapham found relics 
ba tumulus. We have already quoted his remarks.t He says: 

"Here the stone cist was 2 feet below the original surface and 

le mound was erected over it. It is evident that it was not an 

^aal burial but a tumulus of a later race of mound builders. 

Tlie cffig}' builders are not known to have placed their dead 
heists but (generally packed, the ground about them, and made 
idf bone burials in pits or upon the surface of the ground. 

Ic pipes, red paint, and pottery in this cist show that it was a 

kracc tliat built the mound and not the effigy builders. The 
swerc much decayed, "but it is believed," Dr. Lapham 
K, "that their antiquity could not be very great." 

ffc furnish a cut of the turtle mound at Waukesha, described 
■ Dr. Lapham. The shajje of the effigy will be noticed, and 
f burial place of the later Indians will be recognized. The dif- 

tnec between the two races will be readily seen from this cut. 

c Indians marked the graves in the rudest manner by placing 
"aovcr them, but the effigy builders marked their abode by 
Sing elaborate clan emblems in the shape of effigies. Sec 

MSI. 
IliX A scries of conical mounds formerly existed near Berlin, on 
^nortbsidcofthcFox River. A body was found in one of these; 
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the body of a child. Near it was a pottery vessel about 6 inches 
in diameter; and in the mouth of the vessel was another smaller 
pottery bowl in which it was said sweet meats had been placed. 
This was evidently an Indian burial. 




Kg. .51.— TURTLE HOUND AT WAUKESH1. 

Rev. Stephen Bowers excavated a number of conical mounds 
near Baraboo in 1880 and found what he thought gave evidence 
of cremation. These conical tumuli were near a group of effigies 
and may have been the burial place of effigy builders. 

1 1. At New London, on the WolfRiver, there are graves which 
are known to have been built by the modern Indians; also com 
hills over which a young forest has grown; a series of burial 
and long mounds formerly existed here; three classes in all. 
Many relics have also been found. Old gun barrels among the 
corn hills; skeletons from the mounds, pockets containing copper 
knives in the rocks on the side of Mosquito Hill and in the lime 
stone ridge adjoining. 

12. At Montello. during the year 1886, a party consisting of 
Mr. McDonald and Kbcn Fox exhumed four skeletons from 
mounds on the banks of Buffalo Like, one of the skulls had been 
penetrated by the point of an arrow which remained extending 
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hall iin inch on tlic inside and rem. lined imbedded in the bone.* 
The skeletons were well preserved, though the skull in some re- 
spects a-scmbled those taken out of the mound by Mr. Clark at 
Kmhkonong. 

Tlicrc arc a few other places wh=rc effigies have been 
explored, but the same results were reached. At La Crosse, 
Mr F. VV. Putnam excavated an effigy mound. He says that 
"thj mound had besn reduced by long continued trampling 
of busts and men, and it may have been dug into in the 
p-wi as only a portion of the bones of the skeleton were 
[ciund"t He however refers to the group of effigies at Hara- 
boo, and speaks of the conical mounds which had been ex- 
Qvalcd then.', and concludes that many of the groups were 
'icsiyned for burial places. He compares the effigies to the 
"Pumis" cut from stonj mentioned by Bandeller as found on a 
hill m New Mexico which are connected with the ceremonies of 
the I'ucblo Indians, and to the animal and human forms cut in 
stone found in poitions of Mexico. "The transition is easy from 
thcic 10 the combination of similar forms with the architectural 
ornaments of the large buildings of Yucatan, where pumas, ser- 
pnils, birds, and human forms abound. The study of the effigy 
mounds of Wisconsin in connection with their descent from a 
liigher type will prove interesting especially to those inclined to 
iheihcorj' of the south-western origin of the mound-building 
nation," In reference to this we would say that the burials 
io not indicate diflcrenco enough between the effigy builders 
Md the later Indians, to warrant any such conclusion. The 
tlirory w;is advanced at an early day that the A:(tecs went from 
this region to Mexico, but this has been rejected. Ail that we 
on ay is, that the effigy builders were very much like the later 
Indians, but built the effigies for their clan emblems, and as 
igencral thing buried their dead without relics. 

We have dwelt upon the subject of burials for the reason that 

Y not only show a succession ot races but prove that the 

.,y builders were the earliest of all. 
LThe burials were not uniform; some of them were in a sitting 
^Kurc, some of them recumbent, and some were bone burials. 

c modern or later tribes of mound builders seem to have 

miced single burials with the body in a sitting posture, but 

K earlier tribes buried a number of bodies together, and mainly 

■4li > recumbent posture. The effip^y builders seem to have 

' Siccd bone burial occa.sionally, but were not confined to it. 

Iwrc Ibey buried in an effigy, or with an effigy over the place, 
ft may suppose they made the effigy to correspond with the 

in emblem of the region. These are the conclusions we have 
bwo from such facts as have come to hand. A succession of 
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races lias followed one another here, but only one of them built 
effigies. 

11. We come next to the subject of the differences in the races 
or tribes. The question is, were the effigy builders in any way 
different from the people who succeeded them. This is not to 
be confounded with another question which has been broached 
by Dr. Cyrus Thomas: "Were the mound builders Indians?" In 
thesuccession of races all may have been Indians, but the diflcrence 
in the Indians is the point of inquiry. The answer to the question 
will be found mainly in the study of the relics and remain.% and 
especially of the skeletons and skulls. 

We turn then to the study of the relics with a view of ascer- 
taining who the effigy builders were. It should be said, however, 
that there are few implements which can be identified as having 
belonged to the effigy builders, as relics are not often found in the 
effigies. Dr. Laphain explains this by saying that they had 
very different ideas of the nature of the soul from the later Indians, 
but our explanation is that the effigy builders practiced 
bone burial. If they did it is not likely that ihey would 
deposit implements in the grave with their dead. They first 
placed the bodies upon platforms or in houses and afterwards 
buried the bones with great ceremony. There are relics, however. 
which can be identified as belonging to this people, and to these 
we call attention. 

I. The skulls and skeletons of the effigy builders are worthy 
of notice. Descriptions have often been given. We call atten- 
tion to two which are 
exceedinglysuggestive, 
namely, the skull found 
by Mr. W. P. Clark at 
Indian Ford, and the 
e exhumed by Dr. |. 
I P- Hoy at Racine. We 
I give a figure of the first. 
1 [See Fig. 152.] The fig- 
ure of the second can 
be found in Dr. I..ap- 
hani's book.* fi. It 
is a noticeable fact that 
botli .of rlie.se skulls 
Fig 15^.— sKULLoF AN F-FFrcY BviLDER. came from mounds 
which had evidently been erected by the effigy builders, and 
from the lowest depth in the mound. There were, to be sure, 
in both cases, conical mounds which belonged to the Liter 
races, but the impression formed by the gentlemen who dis- 
covered these skulls, was that they were digging into an original 
mound builder's grave, and that they had come upon a genuine I 
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mound builder. Dr. Hoy's description ].■; as follows:* 
"The works situated on the bluff consists of 3 lizards, i cblong, 
6canical tumuli and 3 enclosures. I opened one of the lizards 
but found nothing. We excavated 14 of the mounds, most of 
them contained more than one skeleton, and in one instance we 
found seven. The primitive crania were crushed and flattened. 
In two instances I succeeded in restoring the fragments to 
their original shape; one of them is represented. 

"In regard to the antiquity of the works at Racine it may be 
stated that on the mound from which I obtained the pottery, there 




TWsaburr oak stump which contamed 250 rings, and the tree was 
•^t ten years since, when the land was first occupied. Near this I 
wavated another mound on the center of which were the remains 
ofalarjjc stump which must have been much older. Immediately 
under the center of this stump I obtained the cranium before men- 
tioned. A stump on the long mound has 310 rings ; and near by 
y^ jh e remains of a large tree, and an oak stump five feet in di- 

^S*Sigma of Wb.. p. 10, 
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ameter. These iacts indicate an antiquity of at least a thousand 
years." 

b. In comparing the two skulls, the one exhumed from the 
mound at Indian Ford, with the one at Racine, the impression is 
gained that they both belong to the same race and were both the 
mound builder type. This is the impression formed by Mr. Clark. 
He has given the dimensions and measurements of the skull as 
compared with that of a probable Indian of a later tribe. The 
facial angle of this is 75° and the other 85°. The length of the 
occipito-frontal arch is 14 inches and the other 15.30 in. Both 
skulls are very remarkable in their appearance. This descrip- 
tion of the skull and its surroundings is instructive, c. We 
should judge from the examination of the mounds in the re- 
gion that there were two races who had buried here; one making 
their burial place where the cemetery is at present, west of the 
river, the other on the isolated bluff north and east of the river and 
cemetery.* Sec Fig. 153. Dr. Hoy makes a good point in reference 
to the mounds in the cemetery. He says, "the mounds with 
unusually steep sides arc of recent origin, time not having leveled 
them down as much as those of greater antiquity." The same is 
true of mounds which were excavated at Lake Koshkonong, 
Those which were used for modern relic burials have very steep 
sides; and those which have been taken to belong to the original 
mound builders arc much flatter, d. Another point is also 
worthy of notice. As a general thing the skeletons and skulls 
are much older in their appearance when found in the effigies 
than when found in the small conical mounds. Such was the case 
here, c. Dr. J. W. De Hart makes a point in connection with the 
skeletons which hf* exhumed at Madison. He says that they 
presented two features peculiar to a low order of people; the 
perforation of the humerus and the flattening of the shin bones; 
peculiarities which belong to the animals such as the anthropoid 
apes. His conclusion, however, we do not accept. The perfo- 
ration of the humerus may be found to exist in the chimpanzee 
and ape, but it does not prove that the mound builders were of a 
low grade. The platycnemic feature is found among all the 
hunting races. All that can be proven from this fact is that 
the ^^^y builders were hunters. On this point we should disa- 
gree with Dr. De Hart and say that though the races are different, 
yet there is no evidence of inferiority in the effigy builders. 

2. We turn next to the relics and remains found in mounds 
as compared with effigies. We have maintained that the round 
mounds were erected by a later race and we are to examine the 
relics to prove this. One proof is that these contain relics 
but the effigies do not. Another is that the skeletons and skulls 
are much better preserved. Still another is that in these mounds 
occasionally modern implements are found. We have already gone 

•See Sixth Paper, Amer. Antiq., Vol. VII., No, i, p. 29. 
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■er the different localities where such mounds have been exca- 

led and where relics have been discovered. 

The typical relic or implement of Wisconsin is the stone axe 
with iL lunfj blade and a deep groove. There are many such 
axts found in the state, sonic of them showing signs of long use. 
The banner .«oneB and mace.*!, and mound builder's pipes may be 
typical in Ohio, but these are typical relics in Wisconsin. [See 
Figs. 154 and 155. 

In reference to all the relics, itmay be said that there are many 

ridenccs of aboriginal trade. Nests of leaf-shaped implements 
the Falls of the Ohio and from Flint Ridge near Newark, 
have bcjn found in the state. Obsidian cores or blocks which 
probably had been brought from the Rocky Mountains, have 
been exhumed from the mounds. Pieces ofniica from the mines 
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pfit South Carolina and sea-shells from the Gulf of Mexico have- 
' also been seen. Some of these may have belonged to the effigy 
builders, though they are, as we have said, very .seldom lound 
in the effigies. 

3, Wenexttake up thecopper relics of Wisconsin and examine 
them with the view of ascertaining whether they were the pro- 
ducts of the effigy builders or were left by the later races. This 
is an important point, for it helps to determine the social status 
of the effigy builders. These two have generally been associated. 
The effigies and copper relics arc the distinguishing peculiarities, 
of the Slate, but the question is whether they are to be associated.. 
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The archaeology of Wisconsin differs from that in other states, 
in that the copper implements are so abundant. It is probable 
that no State in the Union has yielded more copper tools than 
this. There are large collections in the cabinets of the Historical 
Society at Madison and of the Academy of Science at Milwaukee. 
These collections have been mainly made by Mr. F. S. Perkins 
He claims that he has never found a copper relic in an effigy 
mound, though many have been found in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. A large majority have been plowed up in the field, some 
of them from a yery considerable depth. They are made, he 
thinks, from the copper nuggets which are found in the drift and 
from the copper taken out from the mines in Lake Superior. 
The relics sold by Mr. Perkins do not determine the point. 

The connection between the copper relics and the effigies 
seems to be quite uncertain. We have learned of one copper knife 
having been taken out of a mound at Koshkonong. The mound 
however, was one of a group which we have considered modern 
All in the group are conical tumuli with steep sides and contain 
recent burials. A mound at Prairie du Chien was excavated by 
Messrs. Hall & Derby, and yielded obsidian cores, an oil .stone 
scalping knife, a very beautiful spear-head, and several large 
copper beads, or rather wooden beads covered with copper. 

The exploring party under the Bureau of Ethnology, excavated 
a group two miles south of the city of Prairie du Chien, 
called the Flucke group; the group previously excavated by Hall 
& Derby. In this group, obsidian spear heads, copper beads, t\?o 
spool-shaped copper ornaments, a copper bracelet, and a close 
coiled wire were found, the wire and bracelet supposed to be an 
intrusive burial. The Vilas group, which we have before de- 
scribed as belonging to the effigy builders, was also excavated 
but no relics were discovered. The writer says: **the bodies had 
been removed for a general burial at some other place." 

These relics we have spoken of as being older than many 
others, but as probably not belonging to the effigy builders. This 
uncertainty in reference to the copper relics having belonged to 
the effigy builders is increased by the fact that copper relics have 
been found in cliffs many miles distant from any groups ol 
effigies. The line which bounds the habitat of the effigy builders, 
is found somewhere in the neighborhood of the Fox River. Nearly 
all the mounds north of this river are conical tumuli and not effigies. 
Copper relics have been found near New London 40 miles south 
of this river, and near Embarass 30 miles still farther north. These 
finds are interesting for they show that the later Indians were in 
the habit of using and hiding copper implements. The find at 
New London was that of a nest of copper tools hidden away in a 
ledge of rocks. The rocks were of lime stone and there were 
crevices in the ledge which formed pockets; the nest was in one 
of these pockets. The find at Embarass was different. Here the 
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nest was deposited in the sand in the midst of some pine barrens. 
The nest consisted of three knives which seem to have been used 
jnd which have quite a modern appearance to them. The find 
wa* made by Mr. A. Wiiimarth, of Embarass, and the relics are 
itj]l in his possession. 

4. As to the connection of the efligy builders with the ancient 
mines, there is the same uncertainty. There arc no effigies on 
Ihc bank of I-ake Superior. The nearest effigy is at Wausau on 
the Wisconsin River or Trenipeleau on the Mississippi River, a 
distance from tlic south shore of Lake Superior of at least 60 
miles. It would seem from this circumstance that the region 
^ut Lake Superior had Ijeen from time immemorial occupied 
in ^bout the same way as since the historic period. The Ottawas 
and the Chippewa.s are known to have held this region for a long 
time and though the Illinois, Kickapoos. Miamis, were permitted 
to m;ike temporary villages on the banks, and establish trade 
with the French who at an early time resorted there, yet the region 
TOS held by the original people. The Sioux undertook to drive 
them away but were not able to get possession. For a long time 
the region was the battle ground between the two great races, the 
Datiotas and the Algonquins. The Algonqiiins held it. They 
told Champlain that there were mines on the banks of the lake 
and he located mines on his first map but placed them near Green 
Kay instead ol on the bank of Lake Superior, owing to his want 
of acquaintance with the geography of the region. The discovery 
^Oflhc mines did not occur, however, until 1848. At the time of the 
iicovcry wooden bowls for bailing water, wooden shovels for 
rowing out the debris, wooden levels and props for raising and 
xirting the mass of copper, and wooden ladders for ascending 
d descending the pits were found. These would indicate that 
n civilized race once worked the mines. It is not at all certain 
^Otthat the French left the relics discovered there. Mr, J.W.Foster 
"peaku of the high antiquity of the mine and says the trenches 
i pits were filled even with the surrounding surface; that fine 
uhedclay enveloping half decayed leaves and the bones of quad- 
"pcds such as the bear and deer, indicated the slow accumulation 
Eyears rather than a deposit resulting from a torrent of water; 
TUlhat upon the piles of rubbish were found trees growing which 
nercd in no degree in si?.e and character from those growing in 
le adjacent forest. He mentions the fact, however, that Mr. J, 
XKnapp, who first discovered the ancient mines, found a place 
B the miners had left a portion of the vein stone to prop the 
iging wall. He found also an artificial depression 26 feet deep 
d with clay and a matted mass of vegetable mould. At a depth 
" 18 feet he came to a mass of native copper, 10 feet long, 3 feet 
""c,and nearly 2 feet thick, weighing over 6 tons It was found 
tD rest on billets of oak, supported by sleepers of the same mate- 
The ancient miners had evidently raised it about 5 feet and 
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then abandoned the work. The wood was nearly decomposed, 
but the earth was so firmly packed about it, as to support the mass 
of copper. Other mines have been discovered. At one place a 
series of pits, some of which were 14 feet deep, and in one of the 
pits a wooden bowl. A large number of ancient hammers have 
been taken out from the mines. Mr. Foster says they would ex- 
ceed ten cart loads. Charcoal was found lying on the surface of the 
rock showing that fire had been used. The conclusion of Mr. Fos- 
ter is that the Mound Builders and the copper mines must be con- 
nected. The copper found in the mounds all the way from Wis- 
consin to the Gulf Coast, and the number of relics, is too great tc 
suppose that they were all derived from the boulder drift. Their 
wide distribution is evidence of an extensive commerce. This, 
however, does not prove that the effigy builders were the miners. 
The connection between the ancient mines and the mounds to the 
east and to the west is as direct as that between the mines and 
the effigies of the south. There is a water communication by 
way of Lake Superior with all the lakes to the east. And the 
portages from Lake Superior to the rivers which flow to the west, 
are not so long as to those which flow to the south. On the sup- 
position that the Winnebagoes erected the effigy mounds we 
should expect few copper relics to be found in them. They were 
a branch of the Dakotas or Sioux and the Sioux seem to have 
been excluded from the mines. The Algonquins seem to have 
had access to the mines but the Dakotas were excluded. It is a 
noticeable fact that copper relics are much more numerous on the 
east side of the Mississippi River Algonquin territory as it was, 
than on the west side in the Dakota country. 

As the matter stands at present, we should say that the copper 
relics of Wisconsin were left by Algonquin tribes, and the major- 
ity of them belong to a later period than the effigies. For the 
same reason, we should ascribe the ancient mining to the Algon- 
quins. We leave, however, the question open for further light. 

III. We now come to an important point, the age of the 
emblematic mound builders. We have spoken of the different 
periods and of the different races. We are now to ask, to what 
time shall we ascribe the effigies. In a general way we are ready 
to make the answer that they are the earliest monuments of the 
State though we do not undertake to say how early they were. 
We propose to go over the evidences as to their age and to take up 
the various points to prove that they were antecedent to other 
works but subsequent to the period of the extinct animals. 

I. The study of the topography shows that the effigies were 
built after the land had receiv^ed its general features. The 
same distribution of forest and prairie; the same or a similar level 
of the soil; the same or a similar depth to the streams and lakes 
and the same natural products as existed when the Continent was 
<iiscovered and the region explored by the white man. There 
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could have been no great change in the forest for the same trees 
were growing upon the effigies as are indigenous to the soil. Nor 
could there have been a very marked change in the fauna for the 
animals imitated are those which were formerly abundant here. 
Not a single extinct animal has been found with the exception 
of the much disputed elephant or mastodon effigy. Not a single 
modern animal like the horse, cow, or sheep, has been found in 
effigy. Everything indicates an indigenous forest and an indi- 
genous fauna. 

2. The study of village sites brings us to the same conclusion. 
The history of the State is not old, and yet the date of explora- 
tion goes back to as early a period as any part of the West. The 
opinion is probably well founded that the effigies were built long 
before the time of this exploration. The description of the vil- 
lages would indicate this. There were many villages scattered 
along the water courses, some of which were described by the 
Jesuit Missionaries and the other explorers. It is very remarka- 
ble that these villages were situated in the same localities where 
effigies have been since discovered. The study of the mounds 
and effigies has, however, failed to show any connection between 
the early villages and the effigies, a. The mounds and relics which 
have been discovered on the village sites are of a different class 
andshow that they were built by a different people, b. The location 
is different. They are nearer the water on lower ground and are 
not so massive or so extensive. It is generally supposed that the 
corn hills and conical tumuli which are found near these various 
historic points belong to the tribes who were there at the time 
of the early explorations, but that the effigies preceded them. We 
have examined the different prehistoric works at Marquette where 
it is supposed was the village of the Mascoutens which the early 
explorer and Jesuit Father Marquette visited; and where the 
Jesuit Allouez established the mission of St. James. We there 
followed a line of mounds which extended along the ridge which 
bounds the lake on the south side, for two or three miles, and 
found many remarkable effigies consisting of massive bears, foxes, 
^nd other animals and many long and conical mounds.* 

cTheyare remote from the village and probably had no connec- 
tion with the conical tumuli which were formerly numerous on the 
village site. d. Another reason for supposing these effigies to have 
^n erected before the time of the exploration, is that the tribes 
then occupying the land were only temporary fugitives from the 
Iroquois, so temporary that the mission was soon abandoned. 
There were also several tribes, and on the supposition that they 
^'ere effigy builders we would expect a variety of clan emblems. 
This region, however, was occupied by only one clan or at least 
presents only one general clan totem, the squirrel, the same totem 

^*cj. 33^11(1 Tj, T, 15, R. xa. Another Rroup consisting "f u doer an«l tuo }>cArs m.iy be found 
**"l>e bridge on Sec. lo and i.s, T, 15, R, 12. Also on the Sugar Loaf, Sec, 35, T 16, R. la. 
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that prevails at Green Lake. The same is true of other localities. 
Sauk City was a place where the Sacs and Foxes had a village. 
Jonathan Carver found them here, in 17S0. There are at corn hills 
here. These can be seen from the depot and cover quite an area 
of ground. There are groups of efiigies in the neighborhood, a 
large wild goose on the bluff on the cast side of the river ; a series 
of long mounds and effigies surrounding a low place or swail as 
if it were a corral for herding animals or a place for watching wild 
animals as they grazed. This is a mile and a half west of the vil- 
lage. In the same neighborhood but several miles farther west 
is the extensive group of effigies which has been described by Dr. 
Lapham situated on Honey Creek.* 

e. There are many places where history has located Indian vil- 
lages, and near which effigies have been discovered. The author 
has examined various early maps in which the Indian villages are 
laid down and especially Farmer's Map, and has visited the differ- 
ent localities to identify the villages which are known to have e.\- 
isted and the correspondence with these of the groups of effigies. 
The following are the places where villages and effigies have been 
examined: on the Rock River, at Lake Koshkonong, at Madison 
on the Four Lakes, at Fox Lake, at Horicon. at Lake Winnebago, 
at Manitowoc, and Milwaukee. 

f. The situation of the effigies have proven to be quite different 
from that of the villages. Some of the villages are on one 
side of the lake and the effigies on another side, and even 
when on the same side somewhat remote. At Fox Lake it was 
found that the villages were on the north side but the effigies 
on the south. At Geneva, the village of Big Foot, was at 
the west end of the lake, while the effigies were upon the other 
end. At Madison the village was on the west side of Lake Men- 
dota, and the effigies on the north and south sides. At Lake 
Winnebago the effigies were upon the cast and southeast of the 
lake but the villages were upon the west and north side and upon 
the island between the two rivers on the east side. The same is 
true of other places. There is a correspondence in a general way 
between the maps of the effigies and the villages, but it is only 
general. At most of the places, the totems of the later tribes 
can be distinguished from those of the earlier people. This is 
another prool of the greater antiquity of the effigies. 

3. The study of the tokens confirms the position taken. The 
successive periods of occuiiation are shown by the relics and the 
earth works but in many places the relics are very modern. One 
of the best places to study history in Arch;Eology is at Lake 
Koshkonong. Here we have at least five different periods of occu- 
pation, all of them marked on theground. ist. The period of the 
effigy builders. 2nd. The period of the mound builders who did 
not build effigies, 3rd. The period of Indian villages, Wianeba- 
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i;oi:s anri Fo.\cs. 4ih. Tho period of the trader and blncksmilli, 
jlh. The period of the General and his invading army. 

It is interesting to go over the ground and trace out the tokens 

ofthc diftcrent periods. Sonic of these have disappeared but the 

C3riy inhabitants have them in mind and furnish information about 

them. The map of this lake should furnish not only the route 

of tile railroad and the hnes ofthc surveys, sectional lines, but 

(houtd furnish the route which General Atkinson took while fol- 

loiring Black Hawk.' This should be on the east side not very 

reinotc from the lake, In addition we should locate the Winne- 

bigo village which was on this side and the place of Black Hawk's 

encampment on Black Hawk's Island. We should locate also the 

Winnchai^o village and the Fox village on the west side. One 

(in the north side on Mr, Rufus Bingham's land; the other snuth 

at Taylor's Point Wc should locate the trading post with its cabin 

and old chimney and cellar which Mr. Bingham describes as in 

ruiiu when he (irst took up the land in 1839. Wc should also 

locale the trails; one running from this old cabin, across a group 

of efdgicn near hy, toward Madison and the Four Lakes. This 

«ould be the historic map. For the prehistoric, we should locate 

the cornhills which cover about 40 acres of low ground near the 

olilcabin including a group of burial moundr. on the bank of a 

hkc in front of the farm house. Wc should also embrace the 

cictics and long mounds situated near the cornhills and above all 

rtould take in the targe group of very ancient effigies situated 

on i hill back of tin.- cornhills, north andwest of the trader's cabin. 

There arc four or five classes of remains on this one farm. The 

cabin, the corn hills, the 

trail, the caches, the bur- 

^^ll^^%k ''"il mounds, the efiigTes 

~^^~^^^^^^^^^^^^ J '■'II indicate different pe- 

, ^^ ^^^^^^^^0^ riods of occupation and 

/^^^^^^^^^^ yet all are situated near 

' ^^^^^^^^^^^^^■^■■Ck modern 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Hl quan- 

1 ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^■' tity of brass 

\^^^^^^^ copper, fragments of ket- 

^^^^ ties with iron rivets; old 

Hi. ■rf.-iRON AXF^ .AT KOSHKONONc. jron axcs and hoes and 
other modem relics have been found. Mr. Lee has in his posses- 
sion 37 axes and hoes, [See Fig. 156.] The hoes are made like' 
iWjxes but with the sockets turned around so as to be at right 
angles. All of them are very rude and of American make. 

There is a group of efligies on the west side of the lake, three 
fniles south and west of Mr. Bingham's farm. [Fig. 157.] 
Among llic effigies are two tortoises, two panthers, a battle ax, 
Several long mounds and about looconical mounds, This group 
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is on high ground and overlooks the Sake in all directions. 
A group of effigies and long mounds may be seen on a ridge 
three miles north from Mr. Bingham's consisting of a line 
of long mounds and effigies. It is situated on a sightly spot 
overlooking the lake though distant from it at least two miles. The 
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region around this lake furnishes conclusive proof thatthe effigies 
were older than the Indian villages and were not built by the 
tribes who erected the tumuli and who dwelt here at the time 
that history began. 

4. Another evidence of antiquity of the effigies is found in 
their weather-worn appearance. This is not always apparent, for 
there are effigies which are well pieserved. These are however, 
generally found in the forests and in places where there woiild 
be vcr>' little wear from the elements. There is a difference in 
the effigies, some of them seem to be older than others, even con- 
veying the impression at times that there were different periods 
among the effigy builders. Still the wear of the elements upon 
the effigies must hiive been much greater than upon'the con- 
ical mounds, and more upon them than upon the com hills, 
making the effigies appear as the oldest ofalI,showingthat three 
different periods were occupied by these three diflerent classes 
of works. A good illustration of this can be found at Mud Lake, 
ten miles nortli of Aztalan. The writer, in company with Mr- 
Terry of Lake Mills at one time visited this place. It is remoti? 
from settlements and is said to have been a favorite place witt* 
the Indians long after the rest of the country was deserted by 
them. There are two groups of mounds here, one on tb.^ 
south side o( t!ie Crawfi.sh River composed of small conicsLi 
mounds with a large nitmber of corn hills surrounding them, ttK.« 
other vn the mirth side of the river composed of la^e Afli^ 
mounds surrounding an enclosure and a. few effigies In the 1 
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>ciatcd with them. The appearance of the conical 
iftnd corn hills indicated that they were very recent. They 
■er>- fresh, having no signs of being worn, but that of the 
group was as if very old. 

ic of the conical mounds were surrounded by rings looking 
if Ihcy had been formed by persons dancing around the 
lund and beating down the ground. This contrast between 
appearance of the effigies and the corn hills, is much greater 
rhan that between the effigies and the garden beds. There is a 
L-rics of garden beds near Sexton ville in Richland Co., which has 
nearly disappeared. They are situated on a side hill which slopes 
to the west, and are nearly 300 ft. long. Within a mile of these, 
^ writer discovered a large group of long mounds and conical 
^llMmnds arranged as iftherehad been a battle fieJdand a burying 
place for the dead after battle. Not far from this so-called battle- 
field arc a number of effigies. The effigies and conical mounds 
io lilts case seem to to much better preserved than the garden 
beiU. The writer has also discovered near Mayvillc a plat of 
^»nlea beds, and surrounding the plat, an immense effigy of a 
ictpeni, the serpent being made from a natural ridge. Both prc- 
•cntol evidences ot age. 

). Another proof consists in the fact that the corn hills and 
^.irden beds, and in some cases the conical tumuli arc placed on 
UKtopof the effigies showing that the later people had no re- 
■.'d!-i iiir the sacred character of the totems which the earlier 
iJ erected. Dr. Lapham has referred to this and 
given several instances where it oc- 
Theie is force in what he says. 
The effigies at Milwaukee are illus- 
trations of the point. The effigies 
here arc mainly of two" kinds, the 
coon and panther, and were prob- 
ably built as clan emblems. They 
were situated on all the high points 
and at the edges of the bluffs in va- 
rious parts of the city. There were 
group-s in the first ward near the cor- 
ner of Johnson and Main streets; 
[See Fig. 158.] in the third ward 
between the filth and sixth, at tlie 
Junction of Walnut street; in the 
ij[Compare also with Fig-s. loi , 1 34, 1 35.] In the eleventh 
r Bayvicw; on the Kinnikinnick and near Forest Home 
There were also intaglio effigies near the cemetery, 
i4fe« excavated effigies, intaglio effigies as they arc called, in 
I K group at Indian I'rairic, five mites north of the cit>'. Corn 
wWiaad garden beds were found in two or three localities, but 
'otll place extended over the effigies; in one case they had 
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nearly obliterated the animal shape. It would seenx from this 
that the effigy builders had previously occupied the region and 
had built the clan emblems on the hill top to show their right 
of possession, and had placed the prey gods in the shape of in- 
taglio effigies as defences for their own fields, but that other races 
had come in after them and had ruthlessly covered these effigies 
with their corn hills. Dr. Lapham refers to one case where the 
corn hills were built over the effigies and where a recent grave 
of an Indian had been placed on the summit of an effigy. We 
have discovered effigies with conical mounds built upon them; 
the mound evidently having been placed there since the effigy 
was erected. One such case was found near Belmont, west 
of Plattcville. There are also many other cases of the same 
kind in the state. 

6. The last evidence of the antiquity of the effigy builders is 
found in the fact that no effigy of modern animals has been found 
in them. They are in the shape of animals which formerly ex- 
isted here; bears bufifalo, squirrels, foxes beavers, panthers, 
turtles, being the most common. No extinct animal has been 
found represented by the effigies. The so-called elephant effigy 
would be regarded by some as an exception to this, and evi- 
dence has been presented by it to prove the effigy builders to be 
contemporaneous with the mastodon, but there is so much un- 
certainty in relation to this mound that we have to reject it. 
We should say that the effigy builders were subsequent to the 
mastodon but preceded the advent of the white man. The animals 
which they represent are such as were common among the for- 
ests of the West; no modern animal is represented by them. In 
this respect they differ from the pipes. There are p'pes which 
have modern animals upon them and give evidences of having* 
been made after the advent of the white men. The moulded 
earthworks of Wisconsin resemble the pipes in that they have 
so many animal figures and represent the animals in many dif- 
ferent attitudes, but they differ from the pipes in that they con- 
tain no foreign animal so far as we can discover and imitate noth- 
ing that was introduced by the white man. We place them all 
before the time of the discovery. 
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THE DHEGIHA LANGUAGE. III. 



I. The adventure of the Orphan as a Rabbit, In this shape, 
the Orphan went to a village of his foes. The people pretended 
to be very glad to see him, and conducted him to the chiefs, 
(probably the assembly lodge.) Then they surrounded him and 
asked him to dance. They made a song, in which they tried to 
ridicule him. At the end of the dance, the Orphan struck four 
of the chiefs, fracturing their skulls. The enraged villagers were 
thrown into confusion by the sudden attack, but they endeavored 
to catch the murderer. He escaped, however, owing to his 
small size, by passing between two of the people. He fled home- 
ward, pursued by the angry multitude. Reaching home he 
asked his grandmother for a piece of metal. She gave him a 
piece of iron which belonged to her hide-scraper. By means of 
his magic art he made this increase in size as he threw it, and it 
covered the lodge just as the people reached it. Thus were the 
villagers disappointed in getting him into their power. 

2 and 3. The Orphan and the Water Monster — There are tw^o 
versions of this myth. Mrs. La Fleche he said that parts of it 
were of French origin: this includes the gun, paper, powder, shot, 
sword, table, and the white man*s food for the marriage feast. 
But she agreed with the Ponkas and several Omahas in consider- 
ing the rest of the myth as of native origin. The Orphan was 
apoorlad, who found a mysterious writing, then a weapon which 
killed all kinds of game. By and by, he exchanged this weapon 
for two wonderful dogs and a magic sword. One version names 
the dogs, VValks-along-the-stream and Breaks-iron-by-biting; 
but an Omaha and the Ponkas called the first dog, Shivers-stones- 
by-biting. By the aid of his dogs and sword, the Orphan res- 
cued a chiefs daughter, who had been exposed on the lake shore 
to the attacks of a water monster. The first day, he cut off one 
bead, the second day, two; the third day, three; and the fourth 
day, one. (Four and seven are the mystic numbers.) The hero 
^ept the seven tongues of the monster, but left the heads on the 
shore. A black man found the heads, and so claimed that he had 
been the rescuer of the girl. The chief promised him his daughter 
in marriage, and preparations were made for that event. Just in 
^^c, however, the Orphan appeared and exposed the deceit of 
tbe black man, who was burnt alive. Then the Orphan marriai 
tbe chiefs daughter. 

4- There are three versions of the myth of the Orphan an J the 
^^ffalo-woman. — ^Thc Orphan, who had lost both parents, dwelt 
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with his sister and her husband. They did not treat him kindly, 
and at last he was almost starved. One day, when he was left alone 
in the lodge, a beautiful woman appeared suddenly, and in spite 
of his remonstrances she cut off the best slices of the meat which 
was hanging up, and gave them him to eat. This she did four 
times. To his great surpiise, the meat returned to its original 
size through her magic power, as she was a Buffalo-woman. 
After her departure, the Orphan followed her trail, but did not 
overtake her till late in the day. She gave him a tiny bowl 
(about two inches in diameter) full of pounded buffalo meat, 
all of which he could not devour, as it never diminished in quan- 
tity. When he desisted, she took the bowl, and devoured all the 
meat at one swallow. Night came, and the man slept soundly. 
On awaking he found himself alone on the prairie. He followed 
the woman's trail as before, and overtook her when it was near 
sunset. Similar occurrences are recorded of the second, third, 
and fourth days. The myth then tells how Ictinike stole the 
son of this Buffalo-woman from her, and how the Buffalo-calf 
escaped and found his mother. When the Orphan came in sight 
on the bluff, his wife went to meet him, and in a secret interview 
she told him how to distinguish her from another Buffalo-woman 
who closely resembled her. In like manner the Orphan was en- 
abled to recognize his son, the Buffalo-calf. Had he failed to 
identify them, the Orphan would have been killed by the Buffalo 
people. 

5. The second version of this myth gives the address which the 
Orphan made to the Birds when he asked them to punish his 
sister and her husband by devouring the corn, etc. The Buffalo- 
woman gave birth to two calves, instead of one, as in the other 
versions. After the Orphan had reached the Buffalo village, he, 
had to tell which of four white cows was his wife. The Buffaloes 
fled from the Orphan, rising by means of their wings to the 
upper world. But the Orphan overtook them.- Then they crossed 
the Great Water up there, but even then he caught up with them. 
After rccrossing it, they returned to this world. 

6. The third version tells what obstacles the Orphan encount- 
ered in pursuing his wife. The first day he crossed a great river 
at one stride, after calling on his wife's name and closing his eyes. 
The next day he crossed a canon that was almost bottomless. 
The third day he crossed a tract of land covered with sharp 
thorns. The fourth day he stepped from this world to the upper 
one. Then the contest was abandoned, and he took his wife 
and [child to his sister's lodge. He found that the cruel pair 
were very poor, and nearly dead from starvation, as the birds 
had eaten the corn, and the man had not been able to kill the 
animals. Henceforth there was a change for the better: the game 
returned, and the sister and husband were kind to the Orphan 
and his family. 
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7. The man who hat) two wives, a Corn-woman and a Buftalo- 
woman. was one dny abandoned by them. That part of the 
myth telling of tlic subsequent adventures of the Corn-woman 
was not gained. The man pursued the Buffalo-woman, and came 
in sight of a tent in which she and her son were staying. The 
woman gave her husband a small quantity of dried buffalo meat 
in a bowl, and a tiny bowl in wliicli the water barely spread over 
the bottom. Yet he was not able to empty the bowl after much 
cflRjrt. The woman soon swallowed (heir conlents. The next 
morning, the husband found that the lent and its other occu- 
pants had disappeared. He overtook them again towards night, 
and before he went to sleep, he took tlie precaution to tie his 
wife's feet to one of his own. In spite of this she managed to 
escape without arousing him. The next day lie reached a stream 
which he knew ihcy would cross. He heard them moving in 
the water. He took a plume from his hair, and blew it across 
the stream. Lo, he himself became that plume, and reached the 
other shore in advance of his wife and child ! 

The Buffalo village was soon reached. Then there were several 
contests between the man and his wife's mother, with the under- 
standing that if she won, he must lose his life. He went into 
the sweat-lodge with the old Buflalo-woman. and came out shiv- 
ering, when '^he fainted from the heat! He distinguished his 
wife from all her sisters, and his sons from all the Kufialo-calves. 
He ran a race with his mother-in-law, and though he fell asleep 
at a distance, she returned to the village before him, he awoke 
just in time to blow his plume and alight in his lodge as the old 
woman called for her spear to kill him! He contended with her 
in swinging, and in spite of her trick, he was not killed by the 
&11 from his swing. The myth, as gained, ends with the man's 
killing his wife's mother. 

rj. Owen Dorsev. 
Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, D. C. Jan. 14, 1887. 
RADITIONS AND HISTORY OF THE PUGET SOUND 
INDIANS. 

Their Chvn Account of their Origin and History. — They believe 
tbatall except the Chcmakums, wcje created where they now are, 
and also that nearly all other tribes and nations were created 
where they now live. They have no reliable knowledge of their 
own history earlier than the recollections of the oldest Indian. 
Even in obtaining their names for various articles, I have often 
found that persons of twenty to twenty-five years, do not know 
their names for stone arrow-heads, axes, chisels, anchors, rain 
stones, and the like, which went out of use soon after the com- 
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ing of the whites. This shows how quickly the past is forgotten 
by them. 

I give the following stories, in which I presume there are more 
less grains of truth, most of which were written for me by a 
Twana school boy, as they were told him by his father, and 
which are. about all I have learned from them about their 
history. 

Tlie Quinaicltand QuUccne Jfidiaus.—''V^h\\Q the Quilcene Indi- 
ans were at peace in their, habitations, a girl went out and looked 
• into a house and saw many of their enemies (in her mind) getting 
ready to go into every house of the Quilcenes. She returned 
and told her master's family, but they would not believe her. The 
same day a boy went to get some water ; when he looked into 
the water he saw some shadows, which were smiling, and these 
were the Quinaielt Indians. So he went home in haste to tell 
his parents, but they would not believe him. The girl took one 
of her master's sons and hid in the woods. Hence these Indians 
were not afraid, and so were all killed except the girl, the little 
boy, and one man, for the Quinaielt Indians went into every 
house and slew the Quilcenes. One man took his small babe 
and ran away. His enemies pursued him, and when he saw that 
they were about to overtake him, he laid down his child and 
began to swim across the bay. The Quinaielt Indians knew that 
they could not swim after the man, so they took his child and 
cut it in pieces. When the girl came back, she found her mas- 
ter dead, because he would not believe her." 

The Victoria Indians and Two Families. — "Two families were tra- 
veling together and at night they lodged. While they were there 
some one shot from the woods, and when they looked they saw 
some Indians. One family went off as fast as it could, but the 
other had left their child near a log. The Victoria Indians took 
him, but his father got ready and fired at therti, and they restored 
the child. My lather thought that if they should shoot at then 
enemies, they would think them brave and be afraid. The child 
that was taken captive is still living, and the daughter of the 
brave is also alive." 

The Quinaielt Indians Again. — ** After the battle the Quilcenes 
went out to search for their enemies, whom at last they found 
Then they made a great shelf over their own beds. Theii 
enemies came and were placed under the shelf, and one of them 
took a wife of the daughters of the Quilcenes. After a long tim( 
they laid themselves down on their beds, and the Quilcenes cut 
the ropes which held up the shelf. It fell down on the heads o! 
the Quinaielt Indians and none of them escaped. 

. Once the Quilcenes bored some holes in the bottom of theii 
canoes, as their enemies came to see them. As they went home 
the Quilcenes started to take them across the bay. When thej 
were in the middle of the bay, they took out the sticks, and tin 
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tercame into the canoes and filled tlieni. The Quinaiclt In- 

Bans were drowned, but the Quilcenes were not drowned, be- 

keiU);e their neighbors went to ihem and helped them. So the 

1 Quikenca prevailed over their enemies, and there was peace." 

. Slory of Anolhcr Family. — "There was a man with his wife 

ud children. One ivom.tn who w.is very fair, was walking with 

l-lbabc and some boys and girls. This was the daughter of a sick 

man. but when she came home, she found some other Indians 

slaying the family, and her father was killed. These took hold 

other; one wanted her. another wanted her, and all wanted tier, 

anijso they killed licr. and none had her. The man'.s wife dug 

dtep in the ground, put one of her daughters there and covered 

her over. She did also the same for herself, and another person 

dimbed a tree, and none saw her; so three were left ahve. The 

man was sick, and yet they showed him no mercy." 

A Fight with Grizzly Hear or Panlhcr. — "A long time ago a 
maa came to the Canal to marry a wife. He found one and gave 
wmc things to licr father. The woman loved the man. but her 
Isthcr did not like his son-in-law, but threw the things away, 
winch the man gave him; hence the man went home. After a 
nhilf the woman and some others went to gather berries. My 
aiothci's mother was among them. The woman had a compan- 
ion; and the two went away from their comrades, where they saw 
the bear, but they did not fear it; they simply talked about it and 
made fun. The bear went off, but after a time they saw it again, 
"henlhcy talked just as at first. The bear went around the wo- 
man who had wished to marry the man; and suddenly jumped at 
her. The other woman went to help her. but soon received some 
wounds, so that she left, and went to tell her other comrades, 
while this woman kept fighting with the bear. Poor woman. She 
ullcd aloud to her companions to help her, but they ran home 
^ltcll the news, .She was soon killed; but her friends told her 
pireuLs, and that night very many people j.^athcrcd together with 
ifwars, arrows and knives to fight the bear. When they reached 
Ihc place they told the woman's parents to stand on a fallen tree, so 
Ihathey would be safe. Then theysuirounded the bear and hada 
greal fight. They shot the bear, and wounded her on each side, 
Mtafier awhileshc. ran away, and they ran after her. But after 
ilime they had no more arrows or spears, with the exception of 
Wour three young men, who still followed her. When ihcy 
itKbed a muddy place, the bear stood on her hind legs and 
•iincciJ. The young men became frightened and ran back. 
^hen ificy looked at the dead woman they found very many 
wciunds in her." 

Tims far 1 have given the stories just as they were written for 
™c t))f the school boy, A. P. Peterson. The last one I presume 
I* true in the main, as I have heard it from several parties, al- 
tbougli 1 think the animal must have been a panther rather than 
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a bear, as the grizzly bear does not live near here, while panth- 
ers are the most ferocious animal in the region, and the Indians 
fear them. 

The Twanas relate that a long time ago they were camped in 
a scattered condition on Hood's Canal, nearly ten miles south of 
Seabeck. The Clallams came and killed those furtherest north, 
and took four or five girls captive. Those further south were 
afiaid, and some wished to flee, but others said no. The Clal- 
lams however did not come to them, but returned. 

Again I add some war stories as written for me by A. P. Peter- 
son. "For some cause the Quilcencs and Skokomish Indians 
got mad with each other, and got ready for battle. I do not 
know all about it, but my &ther tells a part of it. The Quilcenes 
were in a canoe going home with my mother, whom they took 
from my father, when my father took his gun, and would have 
killed all of them, if some one had not taken the gun away from 
where it was pointing, and it shot off another way. The Kolsids 
then went home, and they became friends again." Thus what 
was called war ended without any bloodshed. 

The following traditions have also been related to me, which 
may hax-e a few grains of truth in them for a foundation. A long 
time ago a large number of Indians came up Hood's Canal, and 
landed near the Eneti, on the beach, west of the mouth of the 
Skokomish river, instead of going up the river, as they were not 
acquainted with the country*. The Twanas were camped on the 
Skokomish ri\*er, about four miles above its mouth. Their ene- 
mies intended to surprise them, and so conquer them, but owing 
to their ignorance of the country, they proceeded to march 
overland to where the Twanas were camped, and consequently 
fell into a great s^-amp, which still exists and is coosideml ioi* 
passable. Here they stuck and could not get out. until- at'Iast 
they were stung to death by multitudes of mosquitoes. Tradi- 
tion also says that long afterwards, some of the Twanas visited the 
place, and saw the tx>nes, bows, arrows, and spear-lieads of their 
enemies, which still remained there. 

The Twanas also say that many years ago, perhaps eighty or 
a hundred, nearly all the Indians on the Sound leagued together 
to fight the Indians of British Columbia. This league included. 
the Twanas. Squaksons. Chemakeums, Qallams, Snohomish^ 
Pu^-allup. Nisqually. and Skagit Indians, who went in hundreds 
of canoes, and ^nth thousands of warriors. They intended to 
surprise their enemies. When near Victoria they however met 
a Iar=:e number of the Northern Indians in canoes, but they were 
manv Ie55 in number than the Sound Indians. The Sound 
Indians ur^evi the others to right, but they did not wish to do so, 
and only consented after a br^i^e amount of urging. The battle 
continued all dav. when the Sound Indians were defeated with 
great slaughter, the British Columbia Indians beti^ fay fiur the 
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sst fi-jhtcrs. Only a few of the defeated Indians cveyjived to 
return; in some cases only three or four of a tribe. One aE.t^vo 
arc reported as having escaped by swimming and having.swim 
for a long time, they reached a floating tree, upon which-fl^cy 
remained for nearly a month, without clothes or food, and yet 
they did not perish. At last they drifted to land on the southern 
side of the Straits, and so returned home. 

History by lite Whiles. — Dr. Gibbs in Vol. I Contributions to'- 
North American Ethnology, has probably given the most correct 
history extant of the early visits of the whites to this region, 
of which I make a short synopsis. The first visit of which wc 
have any knowledge was in 1789 by Captain Kcndrick of the 
Washington, or in 1790 by Lieutenant Quimper. Spanish, in the 
Princess Royal. They came as far as Dungeness. The Indians 
thought it was Dokibatl, the Great Ueity of the Puget Sound In- 
dians, as they knew nothing of the white men. Accordingly when 
ihey visited the ship they painted their faces and prepared them- 
selves as for a tamahnous. Capt. Kendn'ck went as far as the 
entrance to Admiralty Inlet. Two other vessels cjme a year or 
a year and a half later, but they did not go above Port Discovery. 
In 1793 Vancouver came, who gives the first account extant 
of these Indians, He visited all of the Indians on the Sound, and 
gave names to the various places, most of which remain until the 
present time. The people did not seem surprised at his expedi- 
tion. With one exception, there was no hostile demonstration, 
and owing to precaution, all trouble in this case was avoided. 
After these early explorers, in the early part of the pre.sent cen- 
tury, the Hudson's Bay Company came, and the greater part 
of the intercourse of these Indians with the whites was with that 
Company, until about 1850. They had one trading post of the 
Indians herein described, on the land, at Fort Nisqually, near the 
southeast part of the Sound, and one a little north of Washington 
Territory, at Victoria, in British Columbia. 

During the past thirty-five years the Americans have supplant- 
ed the British traders. They have erected saw mills, built stores 
snd towns, and cultivated farms in the midst of these Indians. 
Our loggers have entered their woods, and our fishermen their 
waters. Our ships and steamers have frequented their shores. 
They have broken up their seclusion, and have introduced the 
habits, virtues, and vices cf the white man. 

Vancouver gave the name to Hood's Canal, or Hood's Chan- 
nel, as he called it, after Lord Hood. There is also a tradition 
among the Twanas Clallams, (and I see no reason to doubt its 
truth, for I have heard it likewise from the oldest white inhabit- 
ants), that long ago. — how long is not known, — a person named 
Captain Hood, e.vcited the enmity of a Clallam Indian, who fol- 
lowed him closely, yet secretly, in order to take his life. Hood 
seems to have been aware of this intent, and one night when he 
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encampeAon Hood's spit, six miles above Seabeck, stationed two 
men .\o* guard him. They, however, all fell asleep, whereupon 
th^ ip^Oian stole up, killed him, and fled to the other side of the 
Cao^rL A bare place, which the Indian is said to have ascended 
iyi'-Qfder to look out for possible pursuers, has been pointed out 
to 'me by one of the older Indians. When I asked this Indian 
''•*yhy that Indian killed Captain Hood he replied, "Because he was 
•.a fool.*' The Clallams call the name of the place where Hood 
/was killed, Ilvvi-a-ne-ta, a corruption they say of the words, 
white man, and the name of the murderer was Kwainaks. It is 
a common belief among the whites, that both the Canal and Spit 
were named because of this event, but after some investigation, 
and. a little newspaper discussion, I think that the Canal was 
named, as Vancouver's voyages say after his officer of that name, 
but as he makes no mention of the death of that person, probably 
at a later day, another person by that name was murdered as just 
related, on account of which the spit before mentioned was named 
Hood's Spit. Vancouver also named Puget Sound from one of 
his officers Lieut. Puget. 

Treaties. — December 26, 1854, a treaty was made at Medicine 
Creek by Ciov. I. I. Stevens, who represented the United States, 
and a few associates, with the Puyallup, Nisqually, and Squak- 
son Indians, together with a few small, associate tribes. By the 
terms of this, three reservations were set apart for the use of these 
Indians, the Puyallup reservation, at the mouth of the Puyallup 
River, the Nisqually reservation, about six miles above the mouth 
of the Nisqually River, and the Squakson reservation, consisting 
of the Squakson Island. 

The Puyallup reservation now consists of 18,062 acres, and is 
the most valuable reservation on Puget Sound, as it consists 
mainly of rich bottom land, adjoining Tacoma, the terminus of the 
North Pacific Railroad. In 1886 these lands were patented to 
the Indians in severalty. The school for the benefit of the In- 
dians belonging to this treaty is situated here, their physician and 
other employees reside here, and it is now the headquarters for 
the agent of all the Upper Sound Indians. 

The Nisqually reservation consists of 4.717 acres, which in 
1884 were patented to these Indians in severalty. 

The Squakson reservation consists of i ,494 acres, all of which 
is timbered land, not far above the level of the sea, and a large 
share of it; may be called second class land. In 1874 these lands 
were patented to these Indians in severalty. 

January 22. 1855, at Point Elliot, a treaty was made with the 
Duwamish, Etakmur, Samish, Skagit, Lummi, Snohomish, Suk- 
wamish, Swinomish and Port Madison Indians. By it, four res- 
ervations were set a part for their use. The Tulalip or Snohom- 
ish reservation comprises 22,490 acres. Here is the school, the 
residence of the agent and most of the other employees. In 1885 
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and i880 these Indians received patents for their lands — most 

B«F«hich is stcond quality land. 

The Swinomish reservation consists of 7,170 acres. About five 
Inindrot acres of this is first quality, tide marsh land. The rest 
& gravelly and upland, and verj- poor. 
Tlie Lumnii reservation lies at the mouth of the Nooksack 

I RivM, not far from the northern boundary of Washington Terri- 

I lory, and comprises 13,312 acres — for which the Indians received 
pateots in 18S4. More than half of this land is very valuable — 

I Bret quality. 

' The Port Madison reservation lies on the opposite side of the 
bay from the town of Port Madison. There are 7,284 acres in it. 
Il is mostly land of a poor quality. 

The treaty of Point No Point was made January 26, 1855. with 
ihc three tribts of Chemakums. Clallams, and Twanas. By it, 
but one reservation was set a part for the Indians.— the Skokoni- 
ish consisting of 4.987 acres — three fifths of which is number one 
bottom land, and the rest is hilly and gravelly. 

Ity orders of the President the Muckleshoot reservation was 
set 3p,irt for the benefit of the Muckleshoot Indians. January 20. 
18;:, and April 9, 1 874, This reservation consists of 3,367 acres, 
en WTiitc River, a branch of the Duwamish, and attached to the 
Tublrp .Agency, The land is good bottom land. 

An attempt was made by Gov. Stevens in Kebruar\'. 1855. to 
nt^oiiate a treaty with .several tribes of Indians on and adjoining 
'he Chehali.i River, consisting of the Cowiitz, Upper Chehalis. 
SitM>p, Lower Chehalis, Chenooks, Quinaieits, and Queels, but 
A VTis a failure, and consequently no reservation was given them 
by treaty. By an order from the Secretary of the Interior dated 
July 8, 1864. the Chehalis reservation was set apart for the bene- 
fit of the Upper Chehalis Indians. This consists of 4,225 acres, 
15 situated on the Chehalis River, at the mouth of Black River 
Md is attached to the Nisqually Agency. About one fourth of this 
reservation is number one bottom land — most of the rest isgrav- 
t!!)' upland, and not good for much except pasture. 

Minn IVar. — In 1855 and 1856, soon after the treaties just 
mentioned were made, but before they were ratified, the Yakama 
«« occurred, ivhich was the most widespread Indian war that 
fver devastated the North Pacific coast. It extended from South- 
trn Oregon, about Rogue nver to the Yakamas on the north, 
Jndfrom Puget Sound on the west to the Burnt river and the 
Ijrsnd Rounde Valley in Eastern Oregon. A part of the Indians 
on Puget Sound were engaged in it, mainly those living around 
'lll'mpia,Stei!acooni,Tacoma and Seattle, namely the Squak.sons, 
Nixjualiies. Puyallups and Duwamish Indians. The other tribes 
™ the Sound did not engage in the war, and people lived among 
'*": Twana-t in safety during the whole of ti.e time. The country 
wound TAComa and Seattle was devastated, to what amount I 
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cannot learn, but in l886, billsfordamagesby the people of King 
County alone — around Seattle — remained unpaid at Washington 
to the amount Jl5o,666.8i, Volunteers were raised and the In- 
dians subdued. Before the war closed, a number of Northern 
Indians came from British Columbia to engage in it. They com- 
mitted depredations near Stcilacoom, and then started to return, 
but were overtaken by a United States war vessel under Com- 
mander S, Swartout at Port Gamble. The Indians numbered 
117 fightin[T men, and after several offers of peace if they would 
leave the Sound, which they rejected, they were attacked and 
completely conquered, with twenty-seven killed. This was the 
closing act of the drama. 

The treaty with the Nisqually and Puyailup Indians was rati- 
fied soon after it was made, but the other two treaties were not 
ratified for four years. Soon after the ratification of each, the 
United States began to fulfill her part, and consequently sent 
agents, employees, which usually consisted of a farmer, physi- 
cian, blacksmith, carpenter, and school-teachers, together with 
annuity goods to the Indians. By limitation, these treaties ex- 
pired after twenty years, and the. Indians could demand nothing 
further of the Government; still while a number of the employees 
were discharged, an agent, physician and school employees have 
been retained to the present time. Most of the time, until 1881 
there were three agents, each one of whom had charge of the 
Indians, represented by one treaty. In 18S1 they were all con- 
solidated under one agent, with head quarters at the Snohomish 
reservation, though the Indians were allowed to reside at their 
several homes. The next year this agency was divided into two, 
one agent to have charge of the Snohomish, Swinomish, Lum- 
mi. Port Madison and Muckleshoot Reservations, with head- 
quarters at the first named, and the other with head-quarters at 
Puyailup, to have charge of the Nisqually, Puyailup, Squakson, 
Chehalis, and Skokomish reservations. The principal schools, 
boarding and industrial, have been at the Snohomish, Puyailup, 
Skokomish and Chehalis reservations, with a day school at Dun- 
geniss among the Clallams, Religiously the Indians on the 
Snohomish, Swinomish, Lummi, Port Madison and Muckleshoot 
reservations have been under the instructions of the Catholics for 
about thirty years, the Puyallups, Nisqually and Upper Chehalis 
Indians have been chiefly under the teachings of the Presbyteri- 
ans for fifteen or twenty years, with some from the Catholics, and 
the Clallams, Squaksons and Twanas, chiefly under the Congrega- 
tionalists for the past fifteen years. 
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Correspondence. 



QUARTZ-WORKERS OF LITTLE FALLS. 

Editor Am. Autiquarinn : 

Much has been wrinen in regard to the ancient quartz-vvorkcni 
of Little Falls, Minnesota, or rather rcganlinf; their handiwork. 
Some of the authorities make it appear as if hundreds of qniirlK 
implements were found at this point, and tliut they iirc pre-gtaeinl. 

The present writer has visited that vicinity three times since iSSi, 
and spent many hours during each visit searching for evidence con- 
wmiiig the chip«, implements, etc. found there. The implements 
thus obtained are as follows, viz: one small war arrow-head and 
two notched-base arrow-heads, all made of quartz, seven chert 
»rrow-heads, two stone orn.i men ts, and a very small grooved stone 
'w. As far as is certainly known, only one other (jo.irti; iniple- 
menl (an arrow-head) has been found in that neifrhborhood. On 
the west side of the river a few nut-holders, or so-called imvils, have 
been dLseovcred. 

The sandy plain upon which Little Kails is situated in ahoni imr 
mile in width, and from 30 lo 40 feet in heiffht above Ihc rivi-r. 
Directly opposite there is a narrow terrace, which is nmili lowi-r. 
Inthe river at the falls the quart:t is founrl hetweeti tlie slriila of 
slate. The e.ast terrace overlooking' the falls is some jS fi-.t in 
licisht. Directly abreast of the falls tin-n.- U :, point which ih «e\ . 
eral feet l)elow the general level and n..l f^u ivnir.M.d from tlu-b.-.l- 
Wk. Here are exposed quart/ chi]>s. slate, disiiiir;,'r;.l(-d <|n.ui/, 
amlKr.ivel, all inter-mixed. The nvcr has at mhuc ijun- in ijirinini 
swept the sand off this point and left the mivtiire wlii.h ,u.\\ 1,1. 
Wilts itself. At the same level, 200 feet further n]» the river, Hi. 1. 
«an exposure of j;;-avel and houlders, hut in the nndisturhed si'i.ii<ii>> 
ihcreis not a piece of quartz to be found. Ik-nealh the laiii-i .i,,,| 
Jtsiinz upon the bed-rock (quart;^ and slale) is a stralnui ol .1. ,ri 
WUcrs with broken mas-.es i.f >la(e and quartz, of vari...i. ,.,- 

soil iJiapcs, .Some of these masses an- water-worn, while iji< 

pMtion i.f them, scemiufjly, were merely l)ri)ken from tin l,..i ...f, 

=>™lnot carrieil very far. " Above the former there is a n, , , .,( 

"ncsand and small water-wi.ni ^n-avel, with little or no |. i,,,i.- 

•-Puii and within this stratum many <[uarl?: ehijw ait t 1 |it|l 

limy do not show the least evidence 'i.f atlritifui. At t), 1 ui ill* 

"I'ptr part of town, where there is a |w.-rpondieular cut ii ,..,,„ nlliJ* 

'«cr iif sand, the quartz chips eMend downwards y, 1, olli Mf 

jf'«nihreeto five feet. These have undoubtedly ., . ,1.. ,| i|«f- 
mim the surface in the course of time, Wherevo -.. inM^* ' 
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uinlistiii'l'i--<l within two or three liundred variis east of ihe river, 
manv of these chips may bt; found just beneath, and, in some in- 
stances, quantities of them. Chert chips and broken pottery are 
also found. 

Above the mill there are several mounds nnd embankments of 
the period of the Mound Builders. Half way from the mill lo the 
main rapids there were formerly several circular depressions, which 
were made by moileni Indians, and arc similar to the dirt-lodges 
of Sitting Goose, which were just north of Rcdficld, Dakota. A 
tepee or tent would be stretched over each circle. 

Opposite to and above the falls, on the west side, the evidences 
of the quartz-workers are much more numerous. The top soil is 
black sandy loam but there arc occasional spots that are almost 
wholly sand. Just beneath the surface there arc large quantities 
of quartz chips and burned stones. Broken pottery and chert chips 
are more common than on the cast side, and may be found in nearly 
any wash or on the ploughed land. Just b;;neath the surface at 
several different points along Ihe river there are also fire-places. 
They are only brought to light by the caving aw.iy of the bank, 
and for the most part consist of a slight hollow which is reddened 
bv fire and contains ashes, charcoal, and stones that have been dis- 
colored and broken by the action of heat. Some ot these fire-places 
are two feet beneath the surface. 

Above and below Little Falls there are other terraces that are 
still lower and are formed almost entirely by a mixture of disinte- 
grated quartz, slate, water-worn boulders, and gravel, covered with 
more or less loam or sand. At Pike's Rapids, a short distance be- 
low, the topography is pretty much the same as at Little Falls. 
The east bank is high while the one on the west side is low and 
the terrace or plain not so extensive. From Little Falls to the foot 
of these rapids there is scarcely a wash or piece of ploughed land 
that does not reveal the existence of quartz chips. There are also 
two points within this space where more or less pottery, chert arrow- 
heads, and stone implements have been ploughed up. 

That this quartz (which is white and opaque) has been used in 
making implements there can be no reasonable doubt. The men 
who worked it may have been some of the Indians who formerly 
occupied this region. It ts more probable however that they were 
the Mound Builders who preceded the Indians and whose earth- 
works are quite numerous. 

It would have been an impossibiiity for the floating ice, or the 
waters of the river, to have deposited the chips and fragments of 
quartz over this plain, for the slate containing this quartz, wherever 
exposed, is from ao to 40 feet below thp flood-plain. In a Minne- 
sota Geological Report it is stated that — "During the high st.ige of 
water that formed this terrace, the plain itself was intact from 
side to side, the present river channel which is cut down to the slate 
and the quartz veins, not having been excavated." The water- 
washed sand covering this region was probably deposited after the 
last glacial epoch, when the river extended from bluff to bluff. 
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The "chunks" and chips of quartz are not confined to the vicin- 
ity of Little Falls and Pike's Rapids, but extend as far south as St. 
Paul, and arc found in washes along the river above Little Falls 
as far north as Brainerd. Alsoto the east of the latter point at Red 
Cedar Lake and Aitkin, and west of it along the Crow Wing River 
to the mouth of the Partridge River. Arrow-heads and fragments 
of this material have in several instances been found in the mounds, 
and are also frequently picked up on the natural surface in various 
parts of Minnesota, Dakota, and Manitoba. 

T. 11. Lewis. 

St Paul, Minn. 

o 

SOME AZTEC QUESTIONS. 

Editor Am, Antiquarian : 

In the last number of the Antiquarian Dr. Brinton in a learned 
and valuable article on TAe Graphic System of the Mayas has ex- 
hibited a candor and freedom from prejudice worthy of all com- 
mendation. I refer especially to his comments upon certain results 
arrived at by Mrs. Nuttall in her studies of the Mexican system of 
writino^, as reported to the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at their late meeting in Buffalo, and published in 
Science^ Oct. 29, 1886. To particularize only one of her conclu- 
sions, "the existence of communal property and of an equal division 
of general contributions into certain portions," we find in this a sub- 
stantial agreement with Mr. Bandelier's opinion that "the s0ci.1l 
organization and mode of government of the ancient Mexicans was a 
military democracy, originally based upon communism in living.'* 
[See The social Organization and Mode of Government of the 
(Ancient Mexicans^ in the twelfth annual report of the Peabody 
Museum, p. 699.] As Dr. Brinton well remarks this "deals a severe 
blow at prevailing theories regarding the government of the Aztec 
tribes;" although we cannot call, as he doss, "entirely new" the 
light it sheds "on ancient Mexican history and social life." 

In a subsequent paper read before the American Philosophical 
Society upon Ikonometric Writing Dr. Brinton does not "hesitate 
to say that Mrs. Nuttall's results will be found to come up to the 
l^ighest standard of scientific requirement." This last essay still 
further develops in a most interesting manner the characteristics of 
^'hat he has so conveniently designated as "ikonometric writing," 
^nd adds an original contribution to the study of the Mexican sys- 
^m in "the phonetic value which it assigns to colors." This he 
^refully distinguishes from the use of color in the ancient Egyptian 
jvriting, which never had a phonetic value, but was only employed 
in a general determinative way from some supposed similarity of 
hue. We think, however, that Dr. Brinton is wrong in supposing 
^nat the Egyptians used the color green to indicate bronze. Wil- 
*^inson says that bronze was indicated by red; and Lepsius states 
^hat the paintings of the Old Empire always represent weapons as 
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■ bright brow 



Di. BzintoH shows conctusivcly that the 
colors yellow, blue and red were used phoaeticiilly by the undent 
Mexicans. 

Let me add a word upoii a subject connected with Aztec mythol- 
ogy, which has been lately treated in the Antiquarian. In the 
number for May, 1S85, (Vol,Vir,p. 151)1 Mr. Amos W, Butler, 
in an article upun one of the great monoliths at San Juan Teolihu- 
Bcan, concludes by saying "we have no way of knowing who the 
figure upon this stone was intended to represent. After a great 
deal of cxaminiitlon of remains I have found but one figure in which 
there is discernible any resemblance. The image to which I refer' 
ia the so-called figure of QuctKalcontl, from Cholida. These two 
images are of a type, which, to say the least, is peculiar. Are they 
of the same epoch ? Do they represent the great "God nf the Air" 
of the ancient Toltccs?" In a studj' of the same monument by Mr. 
Wm. If, Holmes, in the American yourtial of Archaology, for 
Oct. 1SS5, (Vol. I., p. 371), no attempt is made at any idemifica- 
tion of th^ sculpturcti figure, but it is left for future research. In. 
so donig he has acted prudently, for certainly it bears no resem- 
blance to the celebrated divinity worshipped at Chnlula. Dnraa 
telU us that "this idol was of wood and had the entire body of a' 
man and the face of a bird with a red bill, tin which grew a crest, 
with warts like a Peruvian duck. The bill also had a row of teeth 1 
and the tongue hanging out. From the beak to the middle ol the 
face there was yellow paint and besides a black band from the eyes . 
down around the bill." A glance at Mr. Butler's illustration will ' 
show that there is no similarity between the two figures." The 
whole subject of that most perplexing of deities, Quetzalcohuatl, 
has been treated by Mr. Bandeli< 
most minute study of the anthori' 
ligations made by him' at Choluli 
in Mexico, pp. 169-114. 



Boston, Di 



c-c. 29, 



1S86. 



■ at great length and with the 
■ 1 connection with the inves- 
cc his Archesological Tour 

Henhy W. Haynrs. 



TRIUAL AFFINITY OF SIIICKCALAMY AND HIS 
.SON LOGAN. 

Editor Am. Antiquarian : 

Your correspondent, W. M. Beaucliamp, Vol. VIHiSg, of th« 
Antiquakian, quotes from Mr. Morgan: "Logan was one of th« 
Cayuga sacliems, but which one of the ten names or sachemshipi 
he held, is not at present ascertained. His father, ShikelUmus c 
Shikalimo, who is usually mentioned as a Cayuga sachem, wasbi.^' 
a chief." To this be then adds: "This seems mere assertion, am.^^ 
as ShikelUmus was Executive Deputy of the Ii-oquois Grand Coi 
cil at Shamokin, and as such ruled the Delawarcs; it is improbsbl 
that he was not of the highest rank." Again, in speaking of t" 
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adaption of the Moravian Missionaries, he says: "We hardly un- 
derstand how the adoption could have been as it was, since Shikel- 
limy and his son were Cayugas, and by them Spangenberg was 
received into the Bear clan of the Oncidas, and Zcisberger into the 
Turtle clan of the Onondagas. Certainly the Cayuga chief must 
have been of the highest rank to have done this." 

I should like to know upon what authority these and numerous 
other writers assert that Shickcalamy and his son, Logan, were 
Cayugas. The assertion seems to have passed current with a num- 
ber of writers for a loner time; but is there anv authoritv for such 
classification.^ I call it in question, because those that knew him 
when living and were conversant with tlie tribes, classed Shickca- 
lamv as an Oneida. 

hi the Minutes of the Council of Pennsylvania, August 23, 1732, 
there is a list of Six Nation Indians then in Philadelphia, and 
"Swatancv alias Shekallamv" is eiven as one of the "Chiefs of the 
Oneidas." — Pa. Col. Rec, 111:435. 

In the Minutes of September 28, 1736, of a Conference in Phil- 
adelphia, "Takashwangaroras or Shekallamy" is given among the 
"Oneidas."— Col. Rec, IV:8o. 

In the Deed for the Susquehanna lands cast of the Kittochtinny 
mountains, October 11, 1736, the name of "Shecalamy" occurs des- 
ignated as an Oneida chief six times in the body of the Deed, and 
in the signatures his name is under the heading of the "Oneydas." 
—Pa. Arch., 1:494. 

The same classification recurs in the records of the Treaty at Phil- 
adelphia, July 12, 1742, where "Ungquaterughrothe alias Shikeli- 
mo*' is distinguished as one of the chiefs in the "Anayints" delega- 
tion — Col. Rec, IV:584. 

In the list of Iroquois chiefs attending the Treaty at Lancaster, 
June, 1744, we find "Shickelimo" given under the head of "Anoy- 
irds or Oncydas." — Pa. Arch., 1:656. Anayints and Anoyirds are 
evidently typo-errors for "Anoyiuts," conforming to many mostly 
French spellings, the name being formerly four syllables, ()-nc-i-da. 

In Marshc's Journal of the Treaty at Lancaster in 1744, he re- 
lates that most of the Deputies were willing to sign the deed for 
Maryland, "but upon Shukelemy an Oneydoe chief's remonstrance, 
some of the others refused for that dav executing: it." His name 
Kin the body of the Deeds given to Maryland and to Virginia, and 
heads the list .is an Oneida chief. 

The interpreter on each occasion was Conrad Wciscr, and the 
list of 1744 is in his hand-writing; and the former were written by 
the Secretary under the supervision of James Logan, after whom 
the chief named his son. There could not have been found at that 
day two men better qualified to decide to what tribe this chief be- 
longed than Wciscr and Logan. They thus repeatedly and inva- 
^bly designate him as an Oneida, and this evidence seems to be 
conclusive. The very name of this chief, from the presence of the 
letter"!" mu^t have belonged to the Oneida language; and as they 
<^M not use the letter "m," its place should probably be supplied 
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witli an "II," lis iiideL-d it was siimeLimcs spelled; the niimc Ciiti not J 
he Caj'ugji, and unless it be of Algonquin origin, it must be Oneidn. 
Spangenberg was therefore prohiibly atlopted into this chieftain's 
own tribe nnd clan. 

In the first list above referred to, we find "Tachmchtorotis" n& be- 
longing to the Oneidas; in the list of "Anayints" in 1742, we have 
"Tagh-negh-doerus;" and in the list of "Oneydas" in 1744, wc have 
"Ta-hack-nech-dorns;" these spellings certainly identify "Tagh- 
negh-doarus alias John Shickcalamy" one of Shickcal amy's sons 
and his successor. 

Governor Hamilton, May 10, 1761, writes Gen. Amherst, that 
the Six Xations at Albany in 1754, "did then and there appoint 
John Sheck Calamy, one of the Oneida nation, living at that time 
near Fort Augusta, to be their Agent for those lands." 

Thqse classifications and the assertion of the Governor seem to> 
he as conclusive as to the son as the others were as to the father* 
However, if S hick calamy 'a wife was a Cayuga, his son "Logan" 
might still be a Cayuga, according to the Iroqnois system of rela- 
tionship. But is there any proof that this was the case? It hasbcein 
said that Mrs. Shickcalamy w.is .in adopted Shawanese, and if so 
it is hard to tell into what tribe she was received. Such writers av 
Morgan, Drake, and othei-s, tnilcss supported by good authority, can' 
not be received in preference to contemporary persons fiimiliar witli 
such tribal affinitv. 

On theother hand the only evidence of a Cayuga affinity of Logan 
and his brothers that I have been able to find, is in the Minutes of; 
a Conference held at Lancaster, in August 1762, where there wa 
a large convocation of Indians (557) representing a great manj- (14 
tribes, and in which "Dochneghdoris or John Shacalany" is classei 
as a Cayuga; and in a corresponding list given in tVe Archi^-ci, 
"Taghneghtoris or John Shikellimy, Soyeghlowaor J.imes Logan, 
and Sagogeghyafa or John Petty, Shikellimy 's 3 Sons," arc claftsel 
as Cayugas. — -Col. Rec, V'III:729 and Arch., IVigl, Weiserand 
Logan were now dead and it is not very likely that the scribe on 
this occasion knew more than they did. We arc ignorant of any 
authority for making a change in the face of the usage for ncir 
thirty years. 

Shickcalamy was "sent by the Fi\c Nations to preside over the 
Shawanese." — Col. Rec, n'l:33o, 337, 404 .-ind Arch., liizS. At 
a later day he also had the oversight of the affairs of the Dclan'ara 
after they settled at Shamokin and vicinity. His services to the 
Government of Pennsylvania had already been of great value in 
172S, Col. Rec. n 1:337, *'"' '^ '® "°* certain that up to that period 
there were any Delawares at Shamokin. It was in that year thut 
AllummapeL-s himself removed "from on Delaware to Shamokta." 
Some of the Sha«anesc had been there before. Some of the Mim- 
sevs were on the North Branch the year previous. — Col. Rec., 
111:286, 326. There is no evidence that the other Delaware triba 
were at Shamokin prior to the advent of their "king Allummapees- 
In fact it only became Shamokin, (corrupted, like Shackamax03 
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from "sachem" and "acke" and "ink," at the place of the chief, or 
as wc would say, the king's residence), after this king went there 
to reside. Shickcalamy lived on the south side of the Susquehanna 
l>elow Milton, and did not go to Shamokin until after 1737. 

A. L. Guss. 
Washington, D. C. 



COLONEL CHARLES WHITTLESEY— A SKETCH 

OF ins LIFE. 

Colonel Charles Whittlesey, late President of the Western Re- 
servo Historical Society at Cleveland, was horn in Southington, 
Conn., Oct. 4, 1808. His parents were intelligent and Christian 
people who in 1813 removed to Tallmadge, Ohio, a town settled 
by Congregationalists, led by Rev. Daniel Bacon, formerly a mis- 
sionarv to the Indians. 

He went to school there until 1S19. The influence of the town, 
of his intelligent father and of a mother well educated and easy in 
writing all educated him. 

In 1827 he entered West Point where he graduated in 1S31 and 
became a second lieutenant and started in November to join his reg- 
iment at Mackinaw. Through the winter he was at Fort Gratiot 
and in the spring of 1832 was assigned at Green Bay to the com- 
pany of Capt. Martin Scott so famous as a shot. 

At the close of the Blackhawk war he resigned. By varied ex- 
perience his after life was given to wide and general uses. 

He at first opened a law office in Cleveland and shortly became 
part owner and co-editor of the Whig a fid Herald — until 1837. ^^^ 
^*ason that year appointed on the Ohio Geological Survey. 

That continued a scant two years when the ill judging state 
dropped it — the survey but partly done and still less reported. Col. 
Whittlesey had become interested in the works of the mound-build- 
ers and continued their survey, it being expected that Mr. Sulli- 
^ant, of Columbia, and himself would issue a volume which would 
^ve been much like that of Squier tSu Davis. But Mr. wSullivant 
never entered on the publication. 

Much of the material was lost. Considerable was furnished to 
Messrs. Squier & Davis who acknowledge his assistance in the 
Highest terms. Some was published afterward, separately by the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Fortunately Col. Whittlesey had surveyed the largest and most 
extensive works, and the works at Newark, Marrictta and else- 
where must alwavs be better known from his survcvs than from 
3ny other examination. In their extent they are ruined. 

Fanners cannot raise crops without plows. 

In 1845 he became geologist to a copper company of Detroit, and 
they landed their frail boat above the Sault St. Marie and coasted 
to Ontonagon. 
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The party narrowly escaped drowninor, and the same night Dr. 
Houghton was drowned not far from them. A very interesting 
account of«this trip was published in the National Magazine of 
New York and reprinted the Col. Whittlesey's volume called Fugi- 
tive Essavs. 

From 1847 to 1851 he was employed by the United States in sur- 
veying the Lake Superior and Upper Mississippi basins. He still 
continued these explorations as they had become a very agreeable 
to him. 

In 1849, 1850 and 1880 he explored the Menomii.ee. The Wis- 
consin Geological Survey says the South Range was first observed 
by him, and that many years ago he first drew attention to its mer- 
chantable ores. 

He examined the copper range in Minnesota, and his report was 
published by the State in 1865. 

He served upon the geological survey of Wisconsin during 1858, 
1859 ^"^^ i860 until the war commenced. 

Col. Whittlesev was at once awake to the war, and it \%'as con- 
siderablv due to him that Ohio was so readv for the frav, in which 
at first the general government relied upon the States. 

April 17th, 1861, he became assistant quartermaster-general. He 
then served as State engineer in the campaign in West Virginia. 
For som3 time after Dec, 1861, he served wisely in Kentucky sup- 
pressing the rebel element and preventing confederate enlistments 
in Kentucky. He was present at the fall of Donelson and was sent 
north with over 10,500 prisoners. At the battle of Shiloh he com- 
manded the 3d brigade of General Wallace's division, against which 
General Beauregard attempted to throw the whole weight of his 
command for a last desperate charge; but he was driven back. 

Col. Whittlesey shortly after resigned in consequence of ill health, 
much to the grief of his regiment (20th Ohio) who expressed them- 
selves that his "considerate care evinced for the soldiers in camp 
"and above all his courage, coolness and prudence displayed on the 
"battle field." He inspired all, so that "all felt ready to follow him 
unfalteringly into any cfontact and into any post of danger." 

Col. Whittlesey rested and recovered until 1863 when his busy 
life again commenced as his published papers show\ He continued 
explorations in the Northwest and in Ohio. 

In 1867 the Western Reserve Historical Society was organized 
and he became and continued its president until his death in 18S6; 
giving to it substantially his services. 

It was to him a very pleasant, though laborious post. It gave 
him employment in congenial fields of literature, though there was 
also much drud^^erv. 

That Society with its permanant hall; its large museum; its fine 
library, and its endownment is his monument. 

The foregoing sketch is a mere skeleton of a varied and busy in- 
tellectual life. 

Col. Whittlesev was distln^^uished in various lines of learninsT. 
He was an advanced, learned, and safe archaeologist, whose infer- 
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mation and judgment were relied upon by all, and who was quoted 
by Prof. Wilson, Sir John Lubbock, Marquis Nadaillac, and all 
Americans with such safety and faith as is a rest to an archaiologist. 
In some lines, as in the prehistoric copper mines of Lake Superior, 
his researches are the bavsis of present learning. 

He was an original member of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and made many valuable contributions to 
It. His many papers on geology and on changes of level in the 
lakes give vast original learning. 

The number of his published books and papers (excluding mere 
newspaper articles) is at least one hundred and ninety-one. Four 
of these were quartos among the Smithsonian contributions; many 
were in the proceedings of the American Association; many in va- 
rious public reports — United States or States; many in Magazines, 
ami there were still left many for ^niscellaneous publication. 

In 1S67 ^^ published an elaborate 8-vo. History of Cleveland; 
in 1855 Fugitive Essays — besides these no large volumes. His re- 
searches were largely original precluding the idea of large books 
but being of large value. 

For several years before his death he was confined to his home 
W rheumatism and other painful illness attributed to the exposure 
of fifteen years in the regions of Lake Superior and the Upper 
Mississippi; but his mind was bright and he still active. 

General Force, well said in a letter to his widow: 

"Your noble husband has got release from the pains and ills that 
"made life a burden. His active life was a lesson to us how to live. 
'*His latter years showed us how to endure; to all of us in the 
^'Twentieth Ohio Regiment he seemed a father. I do not know 
"any other colonel that was so revered by his regiment. Since the 
"war he has constantly surprised me with his incessant literary and 
''i'cientific activity. Always his character was an example and an 
**incitement." 

C. C. Baldwin. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. i, 1887. 
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ARCII--EOLOGY IN OHIO. 



I 



The State of Ohio abounds with prehistoric works and msny of 
the citizens of thu State are interestetl in the subject of Archajologv. 

The death of Col. Whittlesey has rcmindetl us of the men who 
have done so good a work and of the part which the State has borne 
in the establishment of the Science. It will be remembered lh«t 
Col. Whittlesey was one of the finit to give attention to the subject, 
taking up the work which Drake and Atwater had laid down. He 
was followed by Messrs, Squier and Davis and gave them the ben- 
efit of his &ur\eys but never ceased to take interest in the subject. 
The gentlemen whose names have been mentioned, may be regard- 
ed as the pioneers of American Archieology. In view of the work 
which has been done since, they deserve a tribute of respect from 
the present generation. They may be said to have laid the foun- 
dation of Archaeology in the United States. 

They budded belter than they knew. They have had, however, 
excellent successors, The Societies which were established by them 
are still in exiiftence; namely, the Philosophical Society at Cini ' 
natti and the Northern Ohio Historical Society at Cleveland. Many 
of the members of these Societies take great interest in Archieology. 
Other Societies have since been established viz: The State Archso- 
logical Society at Columbus organised in 1876, and revived in 1SS5. 
The Academy of Science at Akron and Urbana;the Natural History 
Society at Cincinnati ; the Historical Society of Licking Co., all havt 
Cabinets, and members who are much interested in collecting and 
exploring. The Authors who have written upon Archajology are 
some-what numerous in Ohio. Prof, John G. Short prepared a 
valuable book, entitled, the Noith Americans of Antiquitv, pub- 
lished in iSSo. Mr. E. A. Allen, in 1SS5, published a book on the 
Prehistoric World or Vanished Races. Rev. J. P. McLean has 
published several books on Mound Builders, Man and the Mastodon 
Etc. The American Antiquarian was started while the Editor 
was residing in Ohio, Isaac Smuckcr, Judge M. Force, Judge C 
C.Baldwin, Prof. T. F. Moses and H. A. Shepard have written upon 
the subject. Col. Whittlesey as the pioneer has transmitted many 
monographs on Archicology and early history. The question now 
is, who will take up the clue and carry on the work? The gath- 
ering of relics is one thing, hut the thorough study of the science is 
another. The State abounds with A re hseo logical relics aiKl these 
have been faithfully gathered. What is now needed, is tnat the 
science should be studied in connection with the relics, and the v 
which has been so well begun, should be carried on to completioi 
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DY D G. BKIKTON, M. D. 

TiiK Bella CooLA India X6.— This tribe dwells on the Northwest Coast, 
Vxtween 52 and 58 degrees, north latitude. Another spelling of the name is 
\^ilxula, and this is preferred by Dr. Franz Boaz, who has been making a special 
investigation of their habits, language and traditions. In the last number of 
Xhe MittheQungen av» der EthTioltfgiichen Abtheilung der Museum zu BerUn, 
Here are articles upon them by both Boaz and Von Goeschn. The 
Tormer deals with them generally, while the latter speaks especially of their re- 
ligious life, and through both these obsei vers our kcowlcdgc of the tribe is 
considerably increased. 

TbeShikoc Ikdiaks. — In a previous note I described the perilous and 
interesting expedition of Dr. Karl Von Den Steincn through the unexplored 
regions of Central Brazil, and his encounters with the wild tribes along the 
Sbingu river. The collections of ethnologic material which he brought home 
tic now stored in iLc Ethnologic Museum at Berlin, and his adventures and 
^searches are related at length in a handsome volume with nuii\erous illus- 
trations which has lately been issued from the press in Geimany. It contains a 
nukttof linguislic material, an ethnologic map, and n well written text. For 
tliOfie who would keep themselves acquainted with the progress of exploration 
io Central Brazil, this volume is indispensable. The Indian's accolents of the 
Sbiagu river are in a state of nature, entirely uninfluenced by the whites and 
most favorably situated for the study of the American race in its purity. 

Nabuatl Ciirestomathy.— Under this title M. Rcmi Simeon has begun the 
poMication in the Archives de his Sociefe Aimricaint de France of extracts from 
tbetnuals of Chimalpahin. His text is a copy of that in M. Aubin's library, 
wri tlie extracts are especially for the use of the students who attend M. 
t^uneon's course of instruction in Naliuatl. 

Thk ORioni OF THE Mata Cuauacteks.— At a recent meeting of the Berlin 
Antbropolofical Society, Mr. E. D. fceler brought up the question as to the 
ongin of the Maya Calendar. He announced his opinion that it was intro- 
doced into Yucatan from the Nahuas by way of the uuatemalau tribes, the 
Qoicbes and Cakchiquels, who in turn obtained it from their neighbors in 
Cliiapai The evidence for this opinion he considered as partly linguislic, 
pvtlj derived from an analysis of the hieroglyphs themselves. Some of the 
<^7 names in the Maya calendar he thinks, are deformed Quiche words 
wliich had no meaning in Maya. He goes still further and believes that all the 
Xiyt hieratic writing is a cursive form of the Mexican picture writing and 
<itriTedfrom it. This, it need hardly be ^aitl, is c(;ntrary to the usual opinion 
which places the Maya civilization in its origin at a remoter period than tliat of 
Mexico,' or at least of the Aztecs. 

PtTROOLTPns IK Venezuela. — The rockwriling of the American aborigi- 
setfonnsa very intcrcstiDg subject of study, and all authentic specimens of 
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it should be carefully copied. In a late communication to the Berlin Anthropo- 
lo£ric2H Society, Dr. Ernst, of Caraccas, remarks that these inscriptions are 
common in many parts of Venezuela and sends a drawing of one. The figures 
are usually human heads in full face, with arms, hands, and rudimentary 
bodies. In addition to these, there arc several of the circles and spirals which 
are so frequent in the rock inscriptions of Nicaragua, and which it has been 
supposed may have had a reference to the worship of the reproductive prin- 
ciple. 

ANcrENT iNBCRiPTroiffi IN AMERICA. — In a paper recently read by Prof. 
Leon dc Rosny before the Soeietie Amencmne de France, on the Various in- 
scriptions and alleged inscriptions found in America of Asiatic or European 
origin, — for instance, the Kockford and Davenport Tablets, the idol of the 
Count of Guaquy, etc. The writer displays a judicious scepticism about these 
alleged finds, considering not one of them is above Muspicion. But he treats 
with undue tenderness the celebrated Litre des Sautages of the Ahb^Domencch. 
That was indeed not an intentional falsification, but simply the most porten- 
tous blunder ever perpetrated in American Archseology. 
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BY HENRY PHILUPS, JR. 

Folk Lore.— Or. Jahn of Sttettin contributes to the Corr. Blatt Doutsch- 
Anthrop. Qesell. an interesting article on the survival of certain heathenish 
beliefs among the present inhabitants of Pomerania, as bearing on the question 
of the origin of that race. According to some authorities there was a Pre- 
Gcrmanic population which totally and utterly disappeared, and i its stead 
a Slavonic tribe took its habitation. Then came a German immigration, 
which in course of time became intermixed with the German race. Of all the 
old deities the Pomeranians have most especially preserved the remembrance of 
Woden, whose name occurs frequently in more or less varied forms, as Wode, 
Wuid, Waur, VVaudk Goden, Gauden, Gaur, etc. The Woden and Freia cult 
are found m the customs relating to sickness and death; the latter often appears 
in human form and gives good advice and acts friendly towards the people; 
his forerunners are fogs over the land which bring evil to man and beast. The 
winds, clouds and the stars are still looked on as sentient and existing 
beings and are addressed as such. The sailor will call on the wind as "old 
father, now come;" or even as "little brother,'* The belief m giants also exists. 
perhaps a survival from the aborigines of the laud; dwarfs and spirits, goblins, 
spooks, house and water sprites, the latterremarkablefor their beautiful songs; 
sometimes the water-sprite emerges from the lake in the form of a horse or pig. 
The nightmare is not wanting to complete the terrors of the primitive fancy. 
Witchcraft and magic are believed in. One idea is that certain corpses have 
the power to attract the living into their graves and to leave their graves be- 
tween 11 aid 12 to seek victims whose life blood they would suck These 
they call Neuntoedter, believing that their unholy powers could only cease wbea 
they had accomplished the death of nine human beings. In[8omc communities- 
the belief is that this ghastly work will only end with the destruction of the 
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whole village amon^ which the corpse is buried. The Avholc subjccl is full of 
inteiest md dcscnres the study it has received. 

NeabMbxsl. in East Prussia, in a burial place of Roman date was found a 
small plate oq which was iDscribed a scries of concentric rings, filled in ni^ 
irtistic manner with colored enamels, some of which had been lost before the 
relic bad been taken from the ground. 

Later Excavations on the island Jankowo have been productive of fur- 
ther finds. Among these were four urns surrounded bv stones and covered 
similarly by one larger one, irregularly in position. A child's rattle, a smaller 
eartliea vessel, some clay pearls, two broken stone hnmmers, a horn needle, two 
iron knives, and a scrap of the same metal ; this latter was met with at some 
depUiinUie ground, not in the upper str.ita. Mr. Pahlke, the discoverer, is 
of theopmioQ that a search at about five feet under the earlh-lcvcl would be 
repaid by some valuable finds. Ashes were found at a depth of six feet. 

Mb. Yirchow, in the Zeitschrift fuer Ethnologic, p. 381, gives the results 
of tbc examinations of the East-Prussian Grave- fields for the vears 1884 and 
1885. 

liATB £xpLOR.\TiON8 near Choene by Gueben, have brought to light among 
other objects an iron needle bent in the form of an "S" and ending in a broad, 
spatulatcd piece, about 12 cm. in length and 3 cm wide; the extremity is deco- 
rated with four small circles whose center is designated by a small point. It 
B the sole find of ihis character ever made in that locality and is referred to 
the eo called La-Teae period. 
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BY PROF. JOHN A\'ERY. 

The Place akd Time of the Rise of Zoroastrism. — The region and age in 
which Spitama Zarathushtra, called Zoroaster by the Romans, instituted those 
fefonns in the beliefs of the Iranian race which entitle him to a place among 
thefoQiiders of new religions have been a matter of no little dispute. Essen- 
tially the same data have, when viewed from different standpoints, led to di- 
"^^ opposite conclusions. The older theory, contended for by the late Pro- 
^CKor Htug of Munich, and more recently by Professor Geiger of Erlanicon, 
^ been called the '* ancient seism theory;*' and represents tliat at a time 
when the Indiana and Iranians were one people, a religious dispute arose 
Mtocoant of innovations introduced by the Brahmans into the pantheon or 
rites (rf the common faith. The Iranian priesthood remained true to the old 
objecla and forms of reverence; and this led in time to a disruption of the 
nation, the Iranian, after perhaps centuries of dispute, going off and forming a 
^P^^tte community under the conduct of their high priest, Zarathushtra. who 
not only discarded the new heresies, but brought about some radical reforms 
in tlie orthodox faith. 

'Opiate where Zoroastrism was first preached, and whence it spread wtst- 
^^v<ii into Media and Persia, was Bactria. The time was conjecturally fixed 
•t fim bjf'^aug aa not later Ihnn 1000 B. C, but afterwords at about 000 B. C. 
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closely to tliosc of Uio 
Tbe AvcsIB 
title of Itcprlcsliy 



Tbe knruct! flDi-Qg ilie Parsis liold lo even on earlier datu. Mr. Klinriiliedji 
KuBlamjl Kama, la hia Life of Zimiailer, coalcadslhaniiesugcl'iV'.-d nolluterlban 
1300 B. C. Mr. Dosabliai Frnmji Knriika. nn cmiDcnt Piu-sl jurist of Bombay, 
would odd two or tbrcc cenlurlcB lo [bat date. 

Tbi- urguiiientB uBuallj relkd on to support lite Tic ws of tills echool are: 
J, Among other signa uf dise^rd'int religious views, tbe word rlern mettai 
"god" Iq India, but "demon" in Imn; wbllciirura ia "evil spirit" on Ibc Indus, 
but, under Iho form AAiira, ibc chief ^od of the western bigblunds. 2. The 
usnfccs and the langiiuge of tbe Avesta correspond 
Veda Ibttt Ibey must have prcvQiled iD adjoining 
makes hut one meoliou of the MoL'ians, while tbe 
order is Aiharvan, a word drawn from Vedic us^ojju. 4. The Aveslan Calendar 
diflera mnrkedly from Ibe oiil Persian one, and if Ilie lalter was derivtd frum 
Media, lis is commonly supposed, ILc same could nut be true of tlic former. 
Professor Qeiger lays Elrese upon ihu foci liiat: 1. Tlie Avesin (uakue no 
nenliou of Ibc Mcdes or Peraiiitiii, who Uiereforc eould not bavc existed ill Ihiit 
date OS disiliiet nallonalilies, while at ihe fumc Lin.c it docs speak of Babylon, 
as if It wcro a city still flourishing. H. The Aryans of the Avesia were enga^icd 
in fiirugglee with nomod tribes, while the Muginnaof tbe Gib century D. C. 
.contended only for political ascendancy In an organized kingdom. 3. Tbe 
composers of the Aveslo were unacquainted with sail, glass, coined muaey, and 
iron, for which last bronze was u^ed, All Ibcsc alleged facts conspire lo prove 
tbalZoroaslrism and its Scriptures had their urfj/ifi in eastern Iran lefore tbe riae 
of Median or Persian dominion. Al the same lime it is not ik'oie<l Ibnt Ibis 
creed reacbed the climax of iiadevelopme::t and its greatest political inlluccce 
fartber west and in a subsequent ugc. 

Tbe second of the two principal schools of Avcftnu criticism, while not de- 
nying a remote relation lo rciigioLLS diCFcrenL'CS among iliclndo-lrimiau people, 
holds that tbe Avesia has not ilic age claimed for it by llieolber scbuol, but is 
for Ibe most pari the woik cf Media ncd the Slugiaus ut the time of Darius 
Hystaspcs. At iliesamc time il is not claimed ILat the Avesta waaall composed 
in a single century, but parts of it may date hack lo the Tib or 81b cenlury 
B. C, wben too it is possible iliat Zoroaster himself may have lived. Tbia 
laat slutemcr.t would make il imposFihlc for Zoroas'.er to bare tKuii chivfly 
concerned In Ibc spread of tlic religion wbicb bears his name. This scbool 
has its most persistent and ardent advocate in Professor dc Uarlez of Ilie Uni- 
versity of Lourain, wboso latest prescntalion of liie case is found in Bcitzen- 
berger's Betiratge cur K'liide da indogerman Spraclien, Band XIL, S. I09-1S4, 
and wboso views were set forib at greater leuetb in hispolccslc agninat Dann- 
ealeter's metcreologicul theory, under Ibc title Del Origint* da Zorotutruim, 
Paris, 1679, and in a paper read before Ibe llfili Urieniul Congress, Berlin, 
1883. H- de Uarlcr. argues iu substance that Ilie old Pcrsbin luuguugu bears 
aa close a resemblance to the Veulc Sanskrit iis does Ibul of Ibc Avcsla, and 
tiial Sirubo IctI us tbal the religious conceptions and usages of western Iran 
were similar to those prevailing in caalern Iran. The fact tiiat the Ma^iiani 
«re named hut once, under the form Mvyhii, is explained by supposing that 



they found il fur tbcir interest to i 
it is under this designation Ibal ibey are cod 
«nce of Cnlendara, that of Persia siiowa In 
Assyria, or iKiaalbly Egypt. Tbis, wbicb i 
to regulate civil analrs; while nnolher oue, 



the older title Atharvau. aud tliat 
mouly refi-'rred to. As to the difTer- 
ces ot a western Origin in Busiana, 
aa of profane origin, was employed 
ef prieMly invention and found in 



; 



note;* from the fak east. 



lid 



i'«in. wna iDipldycJ Sn riOigious ciircinimlol. Tlie Ht'lc-a und I'crsiona 

Uiipmrbj nnmf, «ncc mcli refcmoco'wooldboinapprnprinlcin iimylUi- 

I ol jDiirnurj-iCKl colkciion Ixkf ilw Avesls; furllier. Ibe refcvenco lo Bob3-loQ 

mH^n In lie \a Diylli, (bee il is (iL'scrilicd lu the rusiduai-ir or Tlireetnuija, ILd 

111 ilu&iiK^tT nf nlil IraiihiQ loscod, At. to tlie Rl^scnccodnomionof snll 

IdmlitT uticlcH i>f uamtDcin use. al u lutiT liaie. H. de Ilarlvz lu pari dQsios 

kdiri, nn-j in pnri inaisU tliiit ucgatlvc evidence does not pruve lliitt ibe nrti- 

ti •[UOtloEi were UDkiionn. 

UjmlllTe evidence of lliu Median nod curopnrulively tali; ori^'lu or Zuroas- 

n, Uh) frorestnr pointa in llic ncnrly consonlieat voice of aDtlqiihy. oscrlb- 

■Uiuorl^D ur iliiH fiiilli lu Mi^diu: aud furiUerihal Ibc AvirslaD belief in the 

Bliitlaa arinliig fmmliuiniincoipgcs, and Ilic rt'f;u1uliouBfordispi]Biii|;of ihcin 

) Ijavi* trvloiigcd Id IIio rcglun lOutli aoJ Eouliitnat of Ibc (laspiaQ 

I; Iluit Uio lown of Itagha, known lo Ibe aulliora of llic Ai'csln nx the obief 

ncf liic AiliarraD pnealliood, wns undoubtedly in Medin; nnd ilint tlie 

iil«lil(-1inink<.-8Biiciria11ie entdle ofZoroaeirisin proper. and Yisinvptii llie 

inof Zorrm^iiT. n kiu^of Biiclriit la unknown to tlie AvcBia or ilie Pcblevi 

A illallHct trnturoof lllisllieory, tiDd cao suggMled ns cnrty bb tbe 

in tit tlydv und PridruLX. is lliat llie lefoims in Ibe old Irunmn failli, inlro- 

ri by ZOTDiuter or liissucccfuorsHnd conslilutlog Zoroaalnsm, maybave 

n aluipv under llie [nflnencc of JewisL or Turanian populalions sellled 

it Mvdin. Tbis tvoulil bvlp lo explain certain striking coincidinces h%- 

11 ZorocttriEin nnd iliu nOigiona of Ibe^e peoples. 



W PanU of weslcrn luilla ore tbe spiritual, and in :i great degree llic elh- 

I. dnet-ndinila of tbc old Zjroostrians of Persia. Livin}* in a compact 

ninlry nnd Keparaird by religioo and nceupation from the nuisa of Indian 

fulftlion, ibcy bnvc preserved nlmotl intnet Ibe niee of Dieir nnccGlrul faiib. 

r* arc divided ioln two »fcI9, cniled Sbebensliais nnd Ksdmia. TItcse sects 

n liiffcrcDccs of religious belief or practice, but upon a cbrooo- 

C diipulc. Wli-n ibwr unctBtors were fugitives from MoliammedoD op- 

, the insertion of intercalary days in tbo Parsi year to make it cor- 

with (lie «olar year waa oeglecied, hence the uncertainly as to tbo 

mooib wltf-D each new year of llieir era — lliat of YnjidoMrd, llie last king of 

indnt Persia— sboidd begin, whether on tbe lOtb of August or on [lie lOtb 

"ISTplffulwr. 

%e Fund nrc commonly culled Fire-worsbipcra. as if Unit clement were ilaelf, 

lllf \gm in Vedlc liinea, an object of euperaliiious regard; but this Ihey epe- 

fuUj disclaim, alHrmiiiK Uial fire is only the symbol of God, whom alone tbcy 

*Qnhlp I'betr sacred riles ure in great part performed before llic conwcra- 

^|iOn ID tbe flru-leinp1c«, of wLich there are seven of Itic biglieal ^rade in 

'*, odlnl Atnsh'Bcbrama, nnd more than a Imndred of ibe u'coud grnde. 

id Aiub-Adarnns. Tbe fire iu these lemples is fed day and nigbt with 

il ttnnl. and a never allowed to go out — in fact il is Haid iliat tbe Pnisi 

M from Pcrsiu bmuglit snored tire wiih tbem, wbiob biu ticen ke)it up 

ir sinfe. W ben a fire is desired for some new icmple, ii must 

k^Kdillj prepared. A prrfora led metallic Iray, eonlainiug chips and dust 

f akdil wood, is brld over a tcmple-firc unlil tbey are ignited. Then a 

ldfhela|itururGd from ibis in tbe same manner, and so oh for nine limes. 

lOliTMKCesiive sifliog out of llic earthy und baser <(unliiies of tbe flnroc a 
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pure ami L'llieriu] cli'ineiii is produced. Fire coming directly from lieaven. tliat 
is by liglilning, is moal Itiglily esleemed. Tbo lioiiwbold fire is only in n 1 
degree encrcdnnd sliould never beeslin^uislied. Tn IliemomioK it is SBlutedby 
cBchmemlicrof ilie fninily wiiliiiLfludrtilof fandalnood> Tliesc lire-ceremonies 
are designed, sny Hie more intelligent Piirsis, to keep ever pn-sent to tbc m 
llic duty of preserving iLe llionghtfl, words, and deeds from all impiirily in tbc 
siglit of tlie One Supreme Deity, and nre in no Eensc idolatrous. Wliile Ibe 
pncsl tends ilie Hre, bis mouth is covered with n muslin veil ibat no defilement 
from his brciilli niuy rcaeli the flame. Ilo chants players at stated intervals, 
silting cro£B-legged luforeibe Are und holding tbo Ad/nom-^rvRuia, in the Avesta, 
or bundle of twigs in bis left Imnd. Tbc prayers arc in tbc old language of 
Uie Parsl Scriptures, written in tlie Giijcrati chnraeter, and ore seldom under 
stood by those wlio repeat Ibem. Tbc chief offerinf; of Ibe Parsis is the lloma 
juice, corresponding to Ibe Soma of Ibe Hindus. Tbis should be used twice a 
day. both in private bouses and in the flrc-teniples. Flowera. fruits, and con- 
fections are also devoted lo religious uses. Faisis have a special dread of de- 
Ulement from a human corpse or from anylhmg cut ofT from the living person. 
such BB nnils or hair; and elaborate ceremonies are reijuired for purification. 
The soul docs not lenvti the vicinity of the tiody uDlil three days after deatli. 
during wbicb time a pric«t constantly recites prayers for Ibe repose of the dead, 
standing before a fire fed wilh sandal wood. When the relniivcA of tbede- 
■ceased are persons of means, it Is usual to perform some commemonilive cere- 
mony every day during Ibe first year and on fcubEcqtienl anniversaries. The 
last ten days of the Parsi year are sptcially set apart for such observances. At 
that time the absent ones are bt^lievcd to Iw psrlicularly gratified by evidcOM 
of faithful rccolkction. A room in the bouse, after being thoroughly 
cleaned and whitewashed is decorated every morning with the choicest flowers 
and fruits, and the friends visit it during the day for prayer or meditatioo. 
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WASBIBOTOH. 

Chinook Jaroon. — The latest vocabulary which we hnve seen of this Irado 
jargon of the Pacific Coast was issued by T. N. Hibben&Co.. publishers al 
Victoria, II. C. 1883, and has the title; "Dictionary of the Chinook Jargon 
or Indian Trade Language of the North Pacific Coast," It contains 83 pages 
in octavo, and is mainly based on G. Gihbs' larger publication made in 1803 by 
the Hmithsoniau Institution. The Indian missionaries have taken bold of 
that means of inter- communication, iiavo composed in it extensive collections of 
liymns, and preach in it every Sunday to the "benighted bcatheus." Accor- 
diDg to Olbbs' preface, of Hie SOD leruu which he embodied in bis colleclloa; 
about oue-flfth are of English origin, two-fifths are borrowed from the Lower 
Chinook language and the rest is m.ide up of Canadlau French and some nallvg 
languagej other than Chinook. The Hitib^n pamphlet is divided in two parU: 
Chinook- English find Engliah-Cliinook. 

Fkom Dk. Nicolas Leon, the founder and director of the Museum of Mlcboft 
can State, at Marelia, wc have received un ulpliabet primer of the Taraacan 
intended for the most elcmenlary instruction in scboots. The words 
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■rcdiiidcil iDBurica of ont^. two, Uiree, etc.. tiylliiljle^, nml lliu "^ilnbnrio" bcurs 
' on ihii 1 1 lie page Uic endorse men 1 of D, Francisco Plmenlcl. We Icura from 
h It Ihut Itio aume of Queri^iflro Oily U Tarascan and signiflcs Mlplni/. (Moreliu, 
' lS8a. Iflmo-, pp. 19.) 

AnoUier liltle [mmphlet ttl Lis Is entitled "Notes upon the Medieal ISntorg- 
erf Miclioscnn from ilie prfscolumljian epoch down to tlicjcArlSTO." Morelia, 
1890. ISmo,, pp. 80: Appendix pp. 47. (Documents) It uppiuirs that lUe 
Tars«co Indians, wlioeo lialiilnt U in Michoacan, nndonily, had two kinds of 
nedicinemen: Iheaiqaaiae or "liecliizeroB," nnd llie xrir/tiea or "medicos." 

CtrucnON AND Mava LANOUAaeB,— Caunttl.deCbnrcnccyliasJuatrc-pub- 
Iiilicd in Illc "Aclfs de lu Socl^l^ fliilologiqui-," of Puris, Franco, Iliti Doetrina 
Anatinna in the Chuchon Inngiiugc of Bonilicrn Mexico ns composed by llie 
•Podra BiirlLolomoo Iloldaii mid priniod at Mexico li^SO: Pedro Ocliarte, 
This book of llie Dominican Fulber Imd become ao rare, that Count 
Cbarenccy hnd to use a manuscript copy of it made in ISO? by Dr, LCan 
InlscU at ihe U^cicudu of Tepopotla la Tdzooco- Tlie document Alls 83 
ivo and la printed in two columns, one tbr tbc Chncbon and the 
ler for tbc Sjiinisli text. To pronounce correctly llie numerous gutturals in 
fhie luni;uMgc, hb IA, qh, cltk, a vowel has to be inserted between the two con- 
BonnntB, as q<ika, ehaha, Itlan. Orozco y Berra locates this language upon the 
I'S" degree of latitude, aoutb-cost of Veracruz and Roulh west of Pucbla, about 
from each of these two ciliea, und culls it Choeho; this brings it 

tllbJD the limits of the state of Oajaea. It is still spoken in Coixllabuaca, 
olber places, and a curcFiil comparison of this only document now oa 
~ might pc^iibly prove tbc iifDniiy of Cbocho with Tlacopnn nod Mixtcc. 
D IStM Ihe same indefatigalile scientist lias published, in Vol. Xlll of the 
"Ac'es" of the same pbilologic Bociely, a VircaMaire Fmnraii-Miij/a, em- 
bodying tJ7 octavo pages and over 3300 terms of the Innguage. 

Chilian LAKOit.*0E.— Id addition to Ihe voluable manual of the Jesuit 

hthcr Uavesiiidl, Ur. Julius Platzniaun. Dr. Pbil. in Leipzig, baa just repub- 

a facsimile edition anoiber iuiponnnt work on the Chilian language 

"CItilldongu." This is the "Arte Voeiihalarh s Conffmonnrio eomputttot par 

Mi* dt Valdma" Leipzig, B. O. Teubncr, 1887; IHato- Tbo original of the 

nfcMoniuio and also of the Doetrina Chrlsliaua appended (o it was made 

nUic by iho Jesuit Valdivia at Lima in 1S06; the Iran sin lions of tlie several 

I tbe Chilian language do not stand upon the puce oppoaitn tbe 

nisb l«Sl. but follow immediately after it. Many bpecial types hud to be 

iat to do justice to the peculiar aouoda of that t^outb American tongue. In 

a foabulary the items are raiber short, but the collection of words is copious 

i may exceed 13.000 lertns, Platxmann's beautiful re edition now enables 

'p to comiwrc ibc status of ihe Chilian tongue of 1608 with its status 150 years 

r. for Ibal is llie period when Uavcstadt issued his more extended work- 

HrLTJiii'BUUTLtKK. — Prof. Dr. Friedrich MlUlerof Vicnnahasnowcompleted 
IB Ihe most important partofhts self imposed task is concerned, his Out- 
it ^ Lingviitie Science (OrundrissderSpracliwissensclinft; Vienna, A.Hiilder, 
8 Vols., 3886-1877). No oilier nation but the German can boast of a more 
comprehensive and useful work on the general principles as well as on the 
dcUils of bngui^tic science. Tbc second or specinl portion of tbe work gives 
us tbc pbonciic and morphologic elements of more than two hundred langunges 
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of all parts ot the globe, without omitting even the Australian tongues, and tho 
very imoerfectly studied languages of the Mexican and South American interi- 
or. The better a language has been studied in recent times, the more informa- 
tion will be found on it in the pages of the ** Outline** The Aryan. Semitic, 
Ural-Altaic and Malay- Polynesian languages belong to tho best studied class, 
and even linguists who have paid much attention to these will find here linguistic 
facts mentioned which. will surprise them. The same may be said of Uic Ian- 
^ guages of the Caucasus, which were but very imperfectly known before 
Schiefuer's publications. The Armenian, as a link in the Eastern Aryan family, 
is treated as fully as many languages of the same stock, which had been inves 
tigated for a much longer period. The lexical element of the languages wu 
excluded to give more space to the crammar, which is the real life-blood of all 
human speech. Two supplementary volumes will deal with. tho medley Ian* 
guages (or jargons), and with languages that have but very recently been 
made public. 

Aryan Vocalic System. — This is a subject which, on account of itsfuoda- 
mental importance. has«occupied the minds of the best investigators for many 
years. The most recent publicutiou is Prof. H. Hl\bschmann*8:(fa«»7i4^0n7Uin- 
ische Voailnyatem: Strassburg. K. J. Tri'ibner, 1885. 8vo., 192 pages, which on its 
first pages gives a catalogue of all the recent writings on the subject. HQbsch- 
mann acknowledges the great advance made by F. de Saussure, (i879)i in our 
knowledge of the vocalic series and system, but proposes some modification of 
his ideas, which, however, he wishes to be considered as hypotheses only. H« 
also approves Saussurc*s theory of dissyllabic roots, and gives instances of 
such on pp 181, 182. His publicat'on is divided in two parts: 1. The long 
vowels of Sanscrit and its series of long vowels. 2. Tho several vocalic series 
of the primitive indogernianic tongue. It will bo noticed tliat iG^erman linguists 
use the term Arynn only for the dialects of India, Iran and Persia, which are 
of the indogermunic family, while tu the English scientists J. rya/i is identical 
with indfH/ernuduc, 

The Notes ETYMOLooiquEs of Prof. Victor Henry, Douai, D^pt. du Nord. 
France, which he published m 1886 in the ^ICm. dela Soci(^t6deLinguistique^ 
Vol. VI., No. 2; pp. 16, refer to the classic languages and chiefly to Greek, a 
language upon which the author has composed several erudite treatises. Ona 
of the articles deals with the Latin case suffixes which were formed from the 
original bh;oi these he traces /<>'/r. The Greek pronoun autia is brought down 
to a radix signifying to blow or hre<tth<\ and the original meaning of the base 
auto'is hloirn, hence oX^o'.hrnith, life, stml. As to the Latin conjunction mI^ 
he agrees with others in deriving it from the reflective pronoun ttui, sibi, a* 
Anotiicr meritorious work of Prof. V. Henry is the publication and translation 
of thirtj' stanzas of the Sanscrit book Bhlmini ViMsa with commentarieSt 
JagannHtha Panditar.lja is tho autlior uf this book, the title of which signifies 
••Amusement of the Beauty;'' he prob:ibly lived from 1550 to 1600, H 
consists of four sections, each of Ihem following a different tendency; thefint 
being gnomic, the second erotic, the third elegiac, and the last ascetic. The 
385 8tanza.s it contains arc varying considerably in their metrics, and the COH* 
meutary by Manirama, which Henry had added, was written in 1803, Full 
title of the book: Trente stances du BhlminiVilusa, acconipagn<?es defraf* 
ments du Commentaire inulit de Maiiir.lma; publics et tra(}uits par Yictor 
Henry. Paris, Maisonneuve frores et Ch. Leclerc, 1885. pp. 73; 8vo, 
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r.nnKiiEH'9 BauANCK Pill Lntoor.— For Uiopur|iow of ediUns a compre- 

'<: ;i!iii<Mt vtioyclopeUlc vork upon Ike Itoroitnic or Itomuoi;!! \angutget 

utliiTu ICunipf. Prof, flustaviis Oroitbcr. of Slrussburg uoivoraiiy. has 

.'III ^i^itlivr II bcvjot not ii'ss ihna Iwcnty-llve ii|)CCL(i1isiB !□ tins lino. Ptid 

'I'-- lint Id apiwurin numbers of nbout S9U ur 'Mi) pw^fa cacli, with 

I iL> I < UftTts Dtiil illiiAnitIoii8. The firat oumbec b;ut npputircd itod tbo 

''"'Wrun tttr rom-iniiieAfu Ptiffohf/if, elQ., iteraUBgegebea von Ouslav 

■ ; 1- i.icfcmng. Btnwsbtirg, Tniebner K. J,, 1880. 8v<i, ; 380 pages, 

• 'iF tills introduetory uumbcr nrn all composcil by ibo editor himself. 

' : I' (I'.kiiM upou Uie oral sources of RomsDce philology, wliicb is from 

r. ' r W. Sclitini. and miatber on the methods to be fallowed io Etudyinj; 

ii ' >.'> of ihrtie laiiguagea, by A, Tubler. What hue appeared is very 

I' I" ilio BQlhurs Ibrough the co plnuencss oC iiiforrantion presented 

' I :i.iil form. It may be truly said, that ihc bibliography of these 

I ri-i'iitMl luire In tlii^ mirat compk-to form imti^inable. The Italian 

■. ;II be truaicil gn.mmolically by Fr. il'Ovldio. limimnnic by Tiktin, 

I < iiy Oarincr, French and ProTcin;itl by;8u(hitr. Caininn by Morel 

i.hby Ba'iBi, l^jrtugucBobyConiu.audiho Creole mcdley-lunBuagca 

:.:..i^.K. The lilciuturc of nil these Ian;; uages wilt lie historically dealt 

li)4 iiuuibi^r i>f oilier Ihoroiighscicutisis. A.Biiailar»oriosU aow prepared 

J" >sinii! puliliaht-r. K. J. Trucbner. for Germanic Philoiojfj-; and it will 

u uodcr tbo editorship of Prof. Ilerm. Paul, Freiburg. Qa<lca. 

fl UK PuoxOLOoT Of Al'9Tiuuji5 Lanouaqes IS the title of w small 
XUMicd'by Piiif. Gcorg Qerland of Slrussburg university, (1S3G: 8ro., 
\i lit vlllcti he »ev1i* tu Bod the cause why the sounds/, t and A arc wanl- 
ni)l ibc Austinlimi languages liilherto explored. The aouad of llic Eng- 
■n. «Uch Is closely cugnRle lo the *, cxisU m many dialccis of that distnat 
o (toes our teh. Gurland thiuks thit these tribes never possessed 
^ UUtc Kiunds iu enrtler limes, unless Ihey would have been subsliiutud by 
IS Iu ihote dialects. Their isalatiou from the n.-st of the world ac- 
Hifotlhiv, nud primitive nations generoltj possess coarse, rough orticu- 
U produnxl with a straining effort of the vocal organs. The smooth 
il>iq tonguagii develop at a later period, like paln'als and fricatives, and 
Hof Ibc dtuleclB. where these are found, is ^eaarally a llmlled one. 
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WABHisaTON. 



HiKOF TixNB TiiiBES.— Emile Peiitot, formerly a missionary aniong 

tUK and other Tinui- tribes inhabiting lands under the Arelic circlo 

i America, has Just published n very attractive volume in , French, 

iring mfili*. lejerids, traditions, animal stories and a series of curious 

i^lcal appellations collected among the DiudjiS or Loucheux. Iho Uato. 

^boad Slave tiidians, and also some of tbo Chipcwayans, Yellow Knives 

tn Thrsc oil belong lo the TinnJ family; from other families he has 

Mot Ibo Western B'kintos, theCrces and the Blackfcet. The majority 

iki oncue troBi the Hire Indians, tor Potiiol roraoined with no other 

Im loDguwIlh tills one. at Fort Good Hope; scverol ore given in the 
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Indian language, with interlinear translation. TUc stories arc mostly short, 
but very instructive to ethnologists; it affords a curious pleasure to follow the 
aborlgiuul. unbiased mind of the Tinn^storytcllers through the devious mazes 
of their wild imagination. The book forms Vol. 23 of Maisonneuve's "Litton- 
tures populaires do toutcs Ics nations," and its title is: Traditions indieDnesda 
Canad.i Nord Guest, par Kmilc Petitot, ancicn missionnaire, Paris, Maison- 
neuvc, 1«?6, 12\o.; XVIII oud 522 pajics. 

Notes on the History of Coaiiuila akd Texas ar^ now being published 
in book form by Mr.Estcban Portillo al Saltillo, the capitol of Chahuila State. 
The work is ))ublishcd in numbers of 16 pages each, and contains a historical 
sketch of these two territories, which were in the 18lh century united under 
one provincial government Mr. Portillo has before him a large number of 
original documents from which he derives his dates; one of the earliest facts 
m?ntioned bv liim is thu foundation of Saltillo (1575), and the transfer of 400 
Tlaskaltecau fainilies from their southern homes to this northerly point in the 
wilderness. Hero they hid to bt* helpful in repelling the attacks of the nioun* 
tain tribes, the Guachichiles and Borrados. When completed, Portillo's book 
will hold 50 ) p iges. The numbers can be ordered from Mr. C. Valdez, editor 
of •*/i^' i/f/v/'//* (newspaper,) Norlli Flores Street, San Antcnio, Texas, and 
contain many items of value for elhnngraphy. The title of the Iwok, which 
is in Snanisli. reads as follows: "Apuules para la historia antigua de CoahuUs 
y Texas." Saltillo. 1880. 8vo. 

• * 

AiiTicLKs OX Ameuica.— The 1880 volume of Cotta*s **AusIan(l" published 
m Stuttgart, Germany, and just completed in 52 numbers, has brought many 
articles on AmiMica penned by specinl correspondents or explorers, and sonJS 
of them of singular interest. Thus we find the description of a long trip 
through Mexico from north to south, by v. Hesse- Wart egg; the explorations 
of Dr. Ton Kate in North and South America, and his article on the Apaches; 
Historic Slvflch of the Comanches; the Snake Dance in Arizona, amoagthc 
Mo<iuis; I^isiure-lands and Precious Metals in IheU. S. Tornados, coalfields, 
climate, ornithology and practice <.f law in Korlh America; the Canada Indians. 
Geological collootions in the U. S., Halifax; La Kc George. Niagara, ChihuabuSi 
Fort Gritlia (Texas). San Antonio, Luke Nicarogua, Bolivia and the Andes 
sketched by variou:J authors- The basin of the Orinoco Rrivcr. French ott* 
nexations of land on the Alaroni River. 

Dn. Tun Katk's Th.vvkls ok Explouation in Dutch Guyana, South 
America, arc* dcscrlbt^d at Ir.nirih in the Ihvue Ge*)ffrap?nque iiiiemationaU of 
Pans, in the Nos of January and October lb'86. Ten Kate arrived June 18. 
lSSr>, at Paramaribo, viMtcd the Indian villages on the Upper Panl, and theft 
struck out for ihe A ucanccr negroes and some Arowak tril)es. Other settle- 
ments of bush-negroes ^v< le .^ccn by him on the I'pper Saramacca, and traveling 
in these parts i< extremely fatii^uing. The C'arbougros on the Ametali vrt* 
found to be a mixture of Indians with blacks, and so are the Carlbs upo^^ 
Wayomb:) river. Tlij Arrowaks there In* found divided in dans or gentes. and 
and to >k mjasuremijnl- of manv individuals. ' He then descended th^ 
Lower Nikerie, and tried to ascend the Coicntyn, but an attack of fete^ 
forced him to return to Nikerie town on the estuary of the Corentyn. Afl«^ 
visiting the Warrou Indians at Orcala. he di.sembaiked at Skeldon, in EngUd^ 
Guyana, from which place he came to Georgetown and the Esscquibo, ftaaXf^ 
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orosscd over to Caracas in Venezuela by land and, much enfeebled by constant 
Attacks of fever and ague, embarked for New York. He states that the country 
of Suriname Is economically neglected and decaying. The mijority of the 
plantations, especially those which raise sugar, are abandoned, and forests 
soon grow upon the clearings on which the farms stood. Lazy Creoles of all 
c^olor and shades are the domineering element in the population, and of Jews 
t-liere is a great profusion. 

To give the results of former craniologic measurements. Dr. Ten Kale has com- 
posed lately the following articles: Sur les cr.lnes de Ligoa-Santa, (Brazil), in 
^Bull. Soc. d* Anthropologic, 1885. March 19, pp. 7, and Description d'uu crilne 
d*Indien Moqui, illuslr., in Archives N^-erlandaises, Vol. XX., pp. 9. 

A New Gzrman- American Maqazinb — The expectations of the Germans 
I n America concerning the new magazine which was advertised to appear soon 
x». Cincinnati, have been fully met wKh by its first number. The scope of the 
^^yeuUeh-AmerikanUche Magazin is a wider one than that of the Anglo American 
zxionthlies, for it intends to grasp also the wide domain of science, (historical 
SB^nd natural), a field which is usually avoided by our magazine editors for fear 
c> f losing their readers. The editor and publisher, Henry A. Rattermann, is 
favorably known by his long editorship of the "Deutsclic Pioneer," and 
-probably no man in the west knows more of the history of German settlements 
c^nd prominent German characters in America than Rattermann. The new 
xo^^zine is a quarterly, and appears at 203 Vine Street. Cincinnati, O. The 
-^.m number holds 161 pages and has for a frontispicc the portrait of the 
X>*triotic Friedrich Kapp, the historian, whose biography is one of the more 
important articles in the publication. This biography is a fair specimen of 
the publisher's purpose **to create a literary focus or center for the German- 
American population, by depicting in the new magazine German men, German 
I'^Cf German science and art in the United States." Other articles composed 
'** tlie same patriotic strain are Doehla's Am erican Campaigns. 1777-1783; 
^nnan Conventions, (1837-1842); Speech of Judge Stallo; GLTuian- American 
-Authors, list of; the youth of General Peter Muehlenbcrg, etc. Among the 
l^»ns we notice Quautimotzin (the zVzlec hero), by Kara Giorg. the nom de 
P^unj^eofDr. Gustavus Bruehl, and unoWicv '*ldylto Mejcico,'' bv the same 
P^tically inspired author. It will be found on p. 167 of the second number of 
^p **Magazin" which has just reached us. Tliis second number (pp. 1C5-316) 
bnn^ the continuation of Muehlenberg's and Fr. Kapp's biographic sketches, 
*^ that of Doehla*s diary of revolutionary campaigns. Among the new articles 
^® Oiention the lives of General August Moor and of Augustin ITernmnn. by 
^^ Editor; the history of the German -American Press down to the year 1850, 
^^ the German- American newspaper in the 18lh century, by Dr. Oswald 
°^^^enstickcr of Philadelphia; Memorial Discourse on Carl Maria von Weber. 
'^^^ on Weber's centennial birthday in the German Literary Club at Cineinuati, 
^*^io, by the Editor. 

^I-HNOLOOY IN Berlin. —The administration of the Royal Museum in the 

^^^'nian capital. Department of Ethnology, has published a fourth number of 

^ OriginalJfUtheUungen, (40, Spemann in Berlin, 1886, pp. 177-233 and two 

P^tea). The meritonoos director, Prof. Adolph Bastian, accon panics the publi- 

^^^ons with two of his articles, in which he gives a historic sketch of the 

^^^lutioD of ethnology. Herder's famous book "IcUas for> philosophic history 
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of nianklnd" Iids been iielpful for csliiblishlng correct viewa ou cibDolo)^, 
and iliis comparatively new science must become tbc interpreter of psycbology 
ttirougli natural eoiencr, A Full catalogue of ilie objects ■nanufuciured bj 
natives on llic XIagd liiver, Brazil, and brougbt lo Berlin by llic Eucocssful 
explorer of iliut river, Mr, Karl von den Steineo, is conlaiocd in tliU number; 
also nrtirlea on African collections, ethnologic reaearclies '>n tlic Holdive 
Islands. Olid on tbc rclisinue life of llic Bilknla Indiana of tbo Norlbwest Coest 
of British Columbia. Dr. Francis Bons. nlio lias jusl returned oost'from a tri- 
monllity trip to Vancouver's Island, east side, uud llio main land opposite, gives 
many iulercatini; mytbs and oilier particulars upon Ihc same Qllkiila Indians. 
who up to tlie latest years bave practiced liumnn eocriUccs for a cannabalisiic 
purpose. 

PnEHiBTonics OF Bavaria. — The six I Ii volume of Ibe ftiifra^f rui' Anthro 
jiologifi uud UryetehiMe fij^rnit editedJUy Nic. Rucdingcr nnd Prof. Johannes 
RaiiUe. is now complete in four DUBibcrE, {Mtinidi, Tlieod. Rcidfl 1885. 
Lexicon- octavo, 163 pages, 39 pintcs and ooe map.) As tbe organ of llic local 
society for antliropology and prc'bisiorics, this periodical enjoys n well-earned 
repulation for tbc erudition of iis contributors and llic Uno illiiairalionie, which 
»ro profusely scattered Ihrouglioul its publications. The arcbieological map 
of Bavaria (in IS sheets) bos been completed long before lliis. and is one of the 
best ncliievemcnts of Ibc society, lhou!;li Prof. Haokc did tbe moat meritorious 
work in compiling ii. Some of tbe more important articles in Vol. VI. are as 
foliowa; Zapf, fortification on Ibo WiddslclD; Naue, tombs near Piilbcbi 
Mclilis, tombs at Leimcrsbeim, (Bavarian Pidallnale); Nuue, prc-historio 
swords; Dr. Hies, anew Instrument for craniometry; Ranke, U., Craiiiology of 
the Celtic Race; Frcssl. ancient limits between llavnnnns and Swnbians; Vier- 
llnR:, ou dialectic form] near ei line lion; Muiills. arcbtcologic researches near 
Gncfonberg; Weber, new prehistoric finds in Bavsriu. 
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Bock Houses.— In ibe geological survey of Alabama, we read that ll 
In Marion Co., deep, dark, wild looking giilfs which arc suirounded a 
Bides by high perpendicular bluffs; that in these bluffs, under theoverha 
cliffs, there ore numerous rock houses. These rock houses commonly occur* 
along the base of the bluffs, but occasionally are sctn midway up. Tbey » 
from a (cw feel lo hundnds cf ftet in lingth ocd forty lo flfiy in haghta 
Many of tliem have served aa burial places tor a former race of people utdl 
for homes for refugees and criminals. 

FuiiT Ancibst.— Two or three lellershave appeared \aSeKnee calling allen-^ 
lion lo therecint or comparalively modern date of Ibis so called ancient fott^ 
The theory was first slarted l<y Dr. Cyrus Thomas who seems lo have 
il lis bis special hobliy (0 provelhotrbe mounds are oil very recent in theirori^i 
He has been followeil by Mr. Charlus A. Hough, and Mr. C. Abbe. The worl 
at Fort Ancient aic kouwn lobe as massive and as extended as any works* 
the mound bidlders in tbc Vnlley of the Ohio, and Ihey differ very much froi 
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the stockade forts of tbc modern tribes as much as they do from the p3Tamids 
of the soathem mound-builders. There nre ivro enclosures at Fort Ancient. 
It 18 pcKBiblo that, as Dr. Thomas suggests, one was built subsequent to the 
other as here the walls are much lower and more rude, and have not the same 
deaa cut, square built shape that the walls around the other enclosure have. 
This would, however, only prove the two periods of occupation. It is said 
that the covered way has a pavement underneath the soil which t^trotches from 
"Wall to wall. Dr. Thomas however did not soc Ht to test this common assertion 
iBvhich a farmer residing near had made. 

The appearance of an Art Magazine which is designed to be exclusively 
Aj&erican, is welcomed. The hope is that it will be sustained. Every page 

intbe December number has at lea^it one picture. Some of tnc pictures espe- 
cially the wood cuts, are excellent specimens of engraving. The lithographs 
are not so good. From the table of contents we should select "Art in Book 
llluslnuions," "Artists in Japan." and "American Home Decorations." 
iuthebest. The magazine has not yet entered into the field of prehistoric 
an^ but doubtless will, if the patronage given to it shall warrant the effort; as 
a ma^^inc devoted to American Art certainly should do. 

Mr. J. U. IlABRisof Waynesville, Ohio, informs us that he is endeavoring 
to locate the mounds and ancient burial places of that vicinity. He has a fine 
collectioo of archflM>logical relics. 

A Volume published by the Providence Historical Society entitled "Sim- 
plicities Defense against Seven Headed Policy" by Samuel Gonlon ha^ been 
i^eGcircd. The contest between Massachusetts and Rhode Island is here 
^HCQ^ht before us. There arc some things relating to the Indians in the book 
vbicb arc significant. Among others, the signatures and marks fixed to 
^tics. c. g. That of the Sachem of Showhoniet is a pipe; that of the Mian- 
^iniis abovund arrow. That of the Son of Cononicus was a hatchet, 
wdlliat of Tomanick was a rabbit. Were these totems of the clans, or were 
% individual names? 

Qekeral BiiADSTREET 8 MISFORTUNES, —Col. Cluis. Wliittlcsi^y du]in;j: the 
^rear of his life preparetl a pamphlet on this subject. Br-idstreet made a 
^ly with the Indians to meet him at Sandusky. After going to Detroit he 
"honied to Sandusky and waited with his army for the Indians to come. They 
^ not come and he set out with his armies in bateaux, to return to Buffalo. 
•^stopped at Rocky Hun west of Cleveland, but wlnile here one of those 
'^lar tide waves which occasionally rise in the lakes came up and wrecked 
*^t half of the vessels. He then ordered a portion of his troops to march 
®*«ritnd to Erie. They were without provisions and suffered much by the 
"•y* The traces of Gknenil Bradsireet's army have been found. Prof, 
^iitland discovered fragments of the bateaux in the river and the lake. 
**o skeletons with muskets in their hands but the banvls, rusted through 
'liwe they were held, were discovered near Ashtabula harbor; these were 
l^'^Wtt that had been shot, perhaps soldiers of Bradstrei;t\s army. The same 
•ttforiunu attended his passage through New York Stale. It was a terrible 
ttirch. 

CiCEiiois ScnoOLS. — •* Education" for January has an interns! ing article 
^y Adeline H. Knight in which the effect of the study of Cicero upon young 
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pupils is graphically described. The patriotism, hi/?h-toDcd morality, 
palhos of human life in his thoughts, his vivid force, the rush of his styl 
which he speaks with his whole frame, are brought out v^ry clearly. We 
lieve that Cicero has done more toward inspiring and awakening the min * 
3'oung men than any other classic author, and wc heartily indorse the arti 

3[ene, Menk,. Tekel. UrnARSiN.— An interesting article on the ha 
writing on the wall is found in **Hebraaica" for January '87, by Monsit 
Clerman Ganneau. The explanation is given that the words are derived 
the Aremean names of weights as follows: MeneMina; Tekel. the shek 
and Upharsim-pcras; signifying the weight, and the half-shekel, and 
weight divided This is novel, but it was suggested to M. Ganneau by^ 
set of bronze lion weights from Ninevah in the British Musenm. There im- ^ 
many points of interest in the article. 

REPRINT. 

Totems of the SnosiiONi Indians. — The tribe of Indians known as tli^ 
Shoshoui, or more frequently and erroneously Snakes, is one of a numl)er 
constituting what is recognized as the Shoshonian linguistic division, the sct- 
eral branches of which formerly extended over the greater portion of the 
country between the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada, and from north- 
ern Idalio south to Arizona, and westward to the Pacific coast of Southera 
California. Most of the western and south western tribes and bands of this 
division are known as diggers, a term used on account of their subsisting upon 
roots, grass seed, insects, reptiles, etc. According to Buschmann and others, 
this lini^uistic division is an olTshoot of the northern branch of the' Nahuatl 
linguistic division, of Mexico. 

The following myth is a translation of the original text as obtained b}' the 
writer, and is one of the numerous stories told around the camp fire during the 
Ion;:? winter evenings. The idea prevails that these apparently mythic charac- 
ters wore, in remote limes, simply human beings, possessing names of animate 
or iiiuiiiniate objects. This nystem of naming obtains even at this day, and it 
is probable, from oMier evidence found among the various tribes, that after a 
few generations an individual possessing an animal name is forgotten as of 
human form, but the form of the animal is associated, in the minds of the In- 
dians, with the name which he bore. This comes from the custom of naming the 
several gens, or clans of a tribe, after animals, or other objects, as the Panther 
gens, the Coyote gens. 6:c. The members of a gens, as the Panther, have 
specific namc'i. but still, are r.lso known as Panthers. The gens is consan- 
guineous, and marriage within the gens is a crime. Therefore, as in the follow- 
ing myth, the Coyote married the Panther, clearly signifying that a distinguish- 
ed brave af the Coyote gens married a girl of the Panther gens, which for 
some inexplicable reason serves as a story which is implicitly believed, and in 
consequonce of which tln» Coyote — riuu'ft f,itntn,^ — has thus far run over the 
plains of Idaho unmolested by these |X'0|>le. who «iy, in response to inqiiiriGS. 
I^ertnining to the toleration of this noxious l)east, "He is our Father." 

TlIK coyote ANP the TANTIlKn. 

lza| a. the Gn^y Wolf, and his son. ihe Coyi>lo. were hunting food one day 
wilhoui nuieh success, when they both doridetl upon leiving the timbered 
hillside and trying the water courses whicli were densely fringed with luxuri- 
ant growths of willow.-. They had procecvled but a short distance over the 
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V wliCR tliey cspicil n loil^ nliicli they npproriclic.l very r.niitioiiS' 
llnpi (rnlrnxl tlie Ino'gci aod touod ii inbabitcd by llie Paiiilicr anil her 
bUjElileni. boll) ofwIiomwcrovcryljeBuUful. Whenaskeil ihoobjcdt ofhU 
I, hnparciilicillhiit lie nnil liUson wurc vcrj'bungry in scorch of sonio- 
ml. Tlid HaiiUicr niotlicr iiiviicd ilia Coyote lo eiitor the Indge and 
lioUi lialbira ro wuU unDl «lic could serve Ilium. Tlio PanlliergirUwero 
Bloltl III colcU siimu diicki nnd prepare tlicm for Ilieir gucats, wlilch was 
IseennipluilrRil. During ilic fooar, tlic Coj'oio Ml dcspcnilely in love with 
^W Fiuilhtjr girta nod wimlrd to MCiiru oiic ofllifm nsliis wift-. lU' a»ked 
ffcthcr, tlicGrcy Wolf, to piuud with IlicPuntlitr glrld mid tliuir nioihci'. 
it bv mljtltt nliiHin iIil' object oF ids du&irc. 

in J tlip retiui^st, the Piinlh^r iijolUtr n^plkd, tlidt lu tliey mere 
n cine nnoihtr, it would lie ncccss'iry to |iiii tJic hnuor nad br.ivery 
w Ooyoio IQ a le«t, and jo nccordunco ihoruwlth dlrcclod liira to ToUow llio 
a uiHll liu rcncliuil it bir;;c, Itiil. gniuite boulder, wliicli lie vaa lo mount 
>nd RM upon nniil a^xt morulas, nftor which he was to rciuru to the lodge. 
iV wiiparileularty oiijoinod not to Ihiuk liglUly oF thisaimjlo IctI, nnd woa 
!■ 'I Ui pill Ills [tuW3. or toil, liiln a crevice ia the lop uf the rock. 

lup«, the Orcy Wolf, told hi9 sou. the Ooyotc, to do ns he w:is blddeo, iin<l 
l* ardul not lo go near ilie crcvico ou tlio ;ock.. aa there was Bome diiager lo 
1u rxriKted if tliu dlrccliotu n-vro not uomplied with. The Coyote left the lodge 
uuUuvtry engcr 1u reach the rockof whicbbe bad been told. When he finally 
'unluUiu plHcp, bu WM Biirprified tit the Mppiireuily insiguiScant hikq of the 
rwikMiliuri'glousiu wliicli liu dwelt were filled wiih immense masses of rocks 
uiiltldli, In cnrnparison with wlilcli Ibis elcFt lock appeared na almost nolLiug. 
1^ ro)i>ie Was amused, and finally liecume abusive, calling tbe Panther mo- 
ii'i ill kiiiils of nnmeB tor her silly whim. He tauntingly approucbed llia 
T'vii :,[i,| piithing h>) bu&hy lail lowarda It dcde<l It lo i;rasp him. Nothing 
'■'ii-ii.^ iriciiusoaliirm. Ilio C'ovole became emboldened, and finally thrust 
fji'i.iil JjiiU inlo Ibe fi»urc, when llio rock closed upon it like a vice. Tlica 
i!" < ii.iir howled and called his fiither. liie Croy Wolf, but Ibe latter being 
:■'";' III iiii: liidge could not hear him. When morning came, and the Coyote 
Jjii n.ii rHiirn. Ixopji, the Grey Wolf went in scorch ot i-t bis son. lUc Coyote. 
im Huauiy him a prisoner of ibo cleft rock. 

tUUrey Wolf was ai^iiL Shaman (Medieinoman)aad new by wbaipow- 
I, the Coyote, was held a prisoner^ so. after performing the necesjary 
r. iLc Coyote wssliberaicd. The Oroy Wolf then HUggeatcdlhiit Uiey 
It ot U wua the object of ihc PKntber mother lo cause their dealmclion 
B Cloy (it e would not hear to luia, Wheu l/apa (the Grey Wolf)Bnd 
n Ibt. (Uus Coyote) relu-ncd lo Ihc lodge of the Panibet family, Ihc latter 
y Burpriscd. Then llic Panther inaUiet suggested one more lest of 
t, whicli was that tbcy should go to n "cunon" in themountuias, where 
n glib' undo dwelt, and where tbcro was n awing s» large ihnt Ibe 
' adltf tlic ropoa ropeaweru seeureil lu Ibo tops of uiihei side of the cunon 
<"i>U Arriving at the lodge of ibc I'oDthcr girls' uucls, lliey all panook of 
-•UBdenjuyeiX ibemselvea greatly. Then ilie PanUier mother said lo Izapa, 
ii - Grej' Wolf."'G«l into the awing and let us see bow high you can go with- 
.ml bctuoilng (»iBl." "No." said Iwipn. tbe Grey Wolf, "1 fear t am loo old 
tn IiT Ibe >wieg, but will let my son. Ihc Coyote, try it. " Then the Coyoie 
br^n W ItEtnblo wlUi fcur. but feeling uahnniwl of bis emotion in llio presence 
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of tho PiiDthors, land particularly the girls be loTod so intcoscly, lie went into 
tilt* Hwing. As tlie movement bei^an to make tho air whistle past bis ears. 
ruff1in;r his fur, and causinj; him to become dizzy at the great height to which 
he was carried : he called to Izapa. his father, to allow him to get off. Tho 
Panther girls were amused, nnd immediately sprang upon the scat and started 
the swing, which went ho high as to liecome almost inyisible to the little party 
in the canon, thus putting the the Co^'ote to shame that his counige should 
be exceeded b/ the two Panther girls. 

Then the party returned to the Panther mother's lodge, where she gave the 
Coyote his clio.ce of the girls, when the Coyote immediately selecte*! the 
younger and departed to his home. 

The C'oyole was awa}' from home, hunting for food for his wife, who had 
not been well for a long time. Upon his return he found two babes in his 
lodge, when the wife said. "Go to the mountain near my old home, where 
you will lhnl a sprhig of pure water; brmg some of it so that we mn}' wash tho 
children whereby they may l>ecomo strong and healthy as my people arc." 
The (\>y»>te set out. but remained away so long that by the time he relumed 
to his home he discovered that his wife bad gone away, tak'ng one of the 
twins with her. The Coyote iK'ing a man. could not give the child the atten- 
tion necessjiry for it to become a cleanly, healthy youth, nnd the . consequence 
is that the Shoshoai. whosi* father the child l>ecame. an^ always dirty and have 
a lianl time of obtaining pn)|KT subsistence. The wife, who took away the 
other twin, gave gn*at cure to fur child, and that is the reason why tho Anda- 
vits (all Indians except Shoslioni] are always well dressed and pro<tperou8. 

W. J. IIOFFMAX. M. D. 

[Uoprint fnun the H"pi>rlof the Antiquariin and Natural History Society. 
Itamscy. Nlc of Maun. I 

TuK IVxrvrKi cu.— TiiK FwAtiMi'iXTAUYTnEOUY.— Prof, Henry W. Greene 
reviews the lluM^rv of Kueneir'* in iho **Pn»>bvlcrian Review," Januarr number. 
Tho fraisiucnts which, actvrding to iho critii's constitute the base of the Penta- 
teuch, an* four. They an* letiennl as follows: two Elohist, P. and£.;a 
•lahvist. J., and a IVuieoi^munist. l>. P. is the document about which there 
is the nu>st ngnvmeut. but Kuenen ibinkN ih.ni this w,is •'welded together," 
nuii now NUi^vssivo >trat;i an* distin:;ui>lu\l. such as P.l. P.2. and P.3. The 
mtvsi jviplevities aiv with the fnjgmcnis J. and E.. and in n any cases the 
eiuic^ j;ive up the attempt to sepanite ibem a? hopeless. Prof. Greene sayi, 
this eutiiuj: and sp^icinj; nu^U; U* exvmplirtvHl w::hout end. The Ilexateuch 
Ihvvmucs a jarjivn of di>i^N*rvlu\! a!t,l vor.tVrctinc traditions. Conflict 18 assumed 
\\heiv ihcjc ix lu'ie, li is v;«!u^\i \\\:\\ :;'e .':i:iri>::o document was composed 
m tho Nx'MU lv{.u*::e kj-.'^dotr. ;;; :1 v' K.; vnir.j of tho eighth century. The 
V'.obiNijx' cUvu^v.v :^; ',-. \\w ^.\\\w xiv.^ioTa .S^.:: 1". O T-VV The several S-tgia 
Wvjx- jvv *• .v:\ ot Uv.r, X*-. .^::- i';-. V' .: V. •<. Kiu-.xn mainiains. were suject 
'.o A \\y}..\.'\w^\\ \\..\ \\ \ \:\ -'"..:-. X • ,' : v'.;":tents lioin-^ harmonixecl 
.ivvl v'"» •.v.x iv " !Vvs ..^.v- r v;-v^ V s "< •':;•.< whole tliivrv a drastic 
•.•v.i.'.v.v. I" /x ^;, 'v, :-..\\ x* / -v/.; _ 11 \..:v-.:cU ictolr.i^anentsand 
,i.x-..x N.v>»*' \ wo.'.; :...• .• ^ .., >,,:•:, >.>;:*: 13 Any other carc. It 
\\,;.\i*v I oU .:•'»■ .■ fo.' .; . • .-x ',.—^-\ vrxi.ictioQ of ancleflt OT 
!v.\«. •:■.'. V , N IS, , '.v N XX :: .: .- r.' 0*^ • : -. " i-x< • Lo: u< hope ilial the 

•■■»' "^ ■ -■• *■ *■ ^ • ■ ^^ »•*»'">.">..■. X x\ .-. ■ \n-j:«r U* disfigured toj 
>.:^;-. *i..". .V....X \x; .•.■,■ :,\ ,1 ,• . X c,x ■ .: V ,-.^ .s! .n U'viung', iQgniiii^J 
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ttdpttient toil, who sball Imvc 8omo rcvcrcDCc for whnt is sacred, some re- 
ipect for historical tcstunony, and some rc£^rd for the dictates of common 

MHC. 

School OF Ancn^oLOor in Palkstine.— Wc nrc p:\i\d to learn that an ef- 
foit IB on f cot to establish a school in Palestine, of the same cliaracter as those 
eittblished already in Greece, nnd to mnke it the center of exploration and the 
placo for the especial study of oriental lanj;unges. Beirut is proposed as the 
plice for the school, as there is already a college here and it is very central. 
Americans-have l)een prominent in Palestine explorations. Dr. Edward Rob- 
inson and Dr. £11 Smith began the survey in 1838, and continued it up to 
1852. In 1859 came the first edition of Dr. Wm. ^I. Tliompson's work, 
The "Land and the Book." In 1KG4 the English Palestine Exploration Fund 
^established, and in 1870. the American Society was organized but did not 
coatinue for long. American scholarship follcfwin;:: in the line of Ensrlish and 
Oennan. has succeeded in establishing a school at Athens. The Ei^yptian 
l^ploration Society has lieen assisted by American funds. It seems suitable 
that Americans should take the lead in tliis school in Palestine. The Society 
of Biblical Archaeology in England is very scholarly and has done very much 
for Biblical Literature. We have no such Society in this country, but this 
win be a good substitute for it. If it should be established, students from the 
Theological Seminaries might finish their course by term in this school. These 
nggestions have been given by Mr. flenry W. Hulbert in the Presbyterian 
Beriew, and they are very timely. "From the di.scover}* of the Moabite stone 
tintilthc very rcccent unearthing of ••Plnraoh's house in Thaphanes" in the 
northeastern portion of the delta of the Nile, the world of Biblical scholarship 
lutt been gratified by a constant succession of valuableand startling discoveries; 
ttd the end is not yet. Any light that can be thrown upon the ancient 
Shemitic woild will illuminate the Bible. 
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siw arc especially good. Tlioy Hrc fiirninliL'il by Juliu Pliotpj Taylor. Somo 
of ibem areilrawQ fruin ilia Ajierica!* \nti4i;arian. anmu i>r lliem from tUe 
Amtrkan Journal qf AriAaoUigy. lUe Journal of liij/al AtuiUc Hieieli/. AencUms 
JlKtue Arehabgique. JoHrnnt of the PateOinf £tplortilion FmiA. 

Tbe Febnifiry numlKt c«ntnlaa mu itrilcle UDlltled "Tlio Clicrokce Experi- 
menl," by Wm. Burrows. D. 0.. showing ilie suSeriass unci loss nf life whieb 
followed Ihe mignilion of tliat people, and (lm«riit« n ieaxm from i(, as to Ibe 
effects of siinilnr trcutmuDt ot tlio Indliiiis ia our 6ay. 



The Oivjin 'iiiii Varieties of Ibf Sejnilv. AlphiAet. teiik upeeinua^. liv Jopis C. C. 

Ci.ARK. Profesaor ut Gruelt In SliiirllL-S Collugt; Ctiicn^o: Tim American 

PubliciiLtoii Sociery of llubrew. Morgno Purk. III. ISHi. 

Tills bookwuH wrlitBii principnlly n« mi liisiorieil siuily. IHiwli ef il» sub- 
Btiinc'c wtis piililislieil in tlii' Bibliotliccn Smrn, in April. 1UT4, iinacr Um 
title IlUtory of Alpbiiliets Tlie IuIiIcb nrc sekrlions from slmllur ones whicb 
the writer iina miiue. cmbraciug most of iliu known iiocluiii mid mudcra 
■Ipbubcta of ibo world. 



An inlcrestins uort relinlile Btudy by ana "f llic liaslqimliBed judges in 
Europe, dculin;; vrltU vexed prablums in 4 mnsteriynnd unpn-judireJ rounaer; 
adding til lUe great and well earned reputatlou of ilie aulhot. U. P. Ja, 

The OnieepHon of Lore in lome AmeHean Langimget, By Dahiri. O- Bhintom. 

A. M., M. D. Bend liefore ilio AincHcnn PliiloEopbicnl tiocivlr, Nov. 5. 

J8M. PbiladclpbU. MeColtey & Staveley. 18H6. 

Tbreelilensmny lie uUiiclitd to the word love; flr^t, the puesioti. orilcsire to 
possesg llii^ ImiduliJLTi; .srcoml, nllracliun lo, iiflecllnn for, Lbu object; tlilrd. 
the iincoii-riiHi^ ii ii-i' oi Liniiy wiib llic oUjucl. Dr. Brinlon biiai-xjiininudibe 
Algooquiii, N. ill unit tin' .M:iya. tbuQquicbn'n. nnd the Ouniiaoi. bin^uajcea, lo 
asccriuiti wlin'b ni ilu'v.- ^i.-i\>vs iir M-nilmenla pretiominnted. Ilia ooucIusIhub 
are OS folluwF-, TJii: cnut'cpiioa of love ils revenlcd in Clio liia^ua!;<!3 under 
discustloa are expressed, tlrst by Inariiculnte cries of cmoiiou. (Cnre. Mayn. 
Qquicbwa.) 2. AssErlloiia at snmcaess or slmlinrily, (Cree, Niiliiiatl. Tupi, 
Aiikwncks.) 3, Asserlionsor conjunclloii or uDLon, (Creo. Citkrbiqiii^l. (jqiilch- 
wa, Tupi ) 4. A-'werlioua of a wlnh. desire or longinic, (Urce, Cukeliiqueli 
Qquiehwa, Tupi,)" 

Tht Determinatimi nf Buck- Forming Xi'urat. By Dk. Ettokn Ilusiui:. Privnt- 
Docent iu UniversHy "f Q'uz, wlib one bundrcd and ibrcc wood en's- AU' 
IborlKcd transktion from the Ursi Oerman ediiiun by Erosius Q. Siiitib, 
Ph.. D. 

Tbe traosialion of Dr. TIusGnk's work on Ito^k-Forraiog Mlacmts by Prof, 
H. O. Smiib of UeloH College. Is defigned for tliu use of Colleges and Univer- 
■llies. There are dilTercnt nielhods of delermin ng the mioeraU as follows: 
the opticul, ilie chemical, llic inecbanical, and tbe morpbologicnl Tlie oplicel 
method Is by polarliicd light, nsihemlDemlsare aomc of ibein single lefmcling 
and others double rerriiciiog. The chemical melliod is by micro- 1- be mica I re- 
actions, llio aoulysis of the portion of tlie ruck ia bydro clorlc iicid being ibo 
moat efficient. Full directionn are given for testing tiiu mincruU The elevlro- 
magnct ia used in the mecbanieal sepnnition ; Clie snluliun of-iodlne of pntnsMum 
aadmercury assisliogiu the tuorpboioglcid teat, the cryHtnIa, liotb the fi^ly 
developed and impericet are exumincu. Tbe '^iiieE for dcierming inincralaoc- 
cupy about bnlr or the booh, The technicalities at ^Ijeralogy are given witU. 
great deflnitencss and accunicy, tied the book will be sought for by inlneralo- 
glstB on tint account. 
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THE SERPENT SYMBOL. 

In a previous paper we have considered the Serpent Symbol 
«pccia!ly in regard to its prevalence in the Mississippi Valley. 
Wi found that it was prominent in the traditions of this region, 
It'll ihf mounds and earth works embodied the tradition and the 
M'mbo!, and that many Archa:ologicaI relics contain the Serpent 
fomi, 

We propose to take it up now in its more extensive and wide 
fprcad appearance and shall consider the specimens of the sor- 
[lent symbol which are found in the various parts of the Conti- 
ni'nt 

The origin of the symbol is the especial point and the subject 
"fimjuiry will be whether it was derived from extraneous sources 
wvfis the result of a nature worship which had its growth upon 
this continent. The symbol appears among the civilized races 
^well as the unci\'ilized, but it is here very elaborate. There 
s«nis also to be a progress from the simple to the complicated, 
^iiriithcrude to the highly finished ornament. This would indicate 
■ill! ii Ii.id its growth, and development upon the continent. But 
'11 ri: ."ill.-, on the other hand, certain peculiarities about the sym- 
'"'1 wliicli would indicate that it was the embodiment of a world 
*iile tradition, and that there was a common source to the sym- 
Wi» found in this and in other continents. There are at least 
i«a liiics to the subject and if we would arrive at intelligent con- 
'■"lions.wc must consider the arguments on both sides, and ignore 
'-"^ reject nothing which may be a liint in cither direction. 

NVchavc Siiid that there arc grades of development in this scr- 
'Wliymbol in America, but it is worthy of notice that no connect- 
^linc itf growth has yet been traced, but merely different stages. 
■*. thsB, is to be our method, taking the lower stages first 
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we are to study analogies as we advance and base our conjecturej 
on the law of development. There is, to be sure, always an 
uncertainty attending this idea of development, especially 
development in separate localities, for the connecting links 
can seldom be traced and other factors may come in whid 
would constitute the real source rather than those which we 
able to present. The law of development might, indeed, acct 
forthe symbol but there are questions of migration and of an ii 
triided culture which might seriously interfere. 

It should be said, however, at the outset that the symbol m 
have sprung from several different sources as follows: ist. Fn 
the totem system which was so prevalent among the native trib 
2nd. The system of nature worship and the presonification of n 
ure powers. 3rd. From the traditionary lore which may hs 
either been handed down from an aboriginal ancestry or trai 
milled in various lines from people upon other Continents. Th) 
three sources must betaken into the account as we follow up tj 
subject. Still we shall consider the Serpent symbol in its li 
tion and shall follow geographical divisions in our trcaloie 
of it. 

The symbol appears on the two sides of the American Coi 
nent. On the eastern coast it is very rude and primitive. On tj 
western coast, or rather at the south-west, it is much more cla 
orate. It has been held that there was an analogy between U 
symbol as found in the Mississippi Valley and Great Britain, u 
it has been conjectured that there was an historic connection b& 
tivecn the two. The symbol on the western coast has so far fur 
nished very few analogies which could be traced up with any degra 
of certainty in either direction, though the tendency would be' 
go west and to find resemblances in the serpent symbol as itfil 
merly existed on the Asiatic coast, There is, however, a connK 
ing link betivcen these two in the traditions and customs still pre 
alent among the tribes of the deep interior which would indica 
that the symbol mainly had its origin on this continent, thn 
great centers of development having existed in prehistoii 
times. 

We proceed then, to consider the serpent symbol as it is fouild 
in America with special regard to its location. We shall first co* 
sider the symbol as found in the Mississippi Valley, next, as ft 
is furnished to us by the tribes of the Great West; and lastly M 
it is seen among the complicated and elaborate works of the civ 
ilized races of Mexico and Centra! America. We haveiftthl 
case a succession of stages which rise above one another in 1 
line of culture; and a succession of steps in which the synl 
seems to come up to a higher grade, though it is a questio 
whether the law of development can account for all the phen< 
ena presented. 

I. The serpent symbol prevailed as we have already showi^T 
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in the Mississippi Valley. The question is, did it spring from 
in original nature worship, or was it brought in by extraneous 
tradition. 

I . Our first inquiry will be as lo the origin of the symbol among 
the Mound Builders, Was it a universal .symbol or did it appear 
mainly among some particular tribe or race. The extent of the 
symbol is worthy of notice. The symbol i.s said to prevail in the 
State of New York. It certainly does exist to a certain extent 
in Ohio and \vc shall leave it for our readers to say whether it 
does not exist in various States further west. The author has 
found the serpent in many of the effigies of Wisconsin. In one 
locality near Mayville, a natural ridge had been modified by art 
so as to resemble a huge serpent. The ridge is nearly a thous- 
and feet long, fifty feet wide, and twenty feet high. The sides 
had been excavated so that it looked like a tortuous serpent with 
the head just resting upon the brow of the bluft' What is more 
the mound-builders had placed a large series of garden beds on 
the low land in the angle between the ridge or effigy and the 
bluff, as if the design was to make the serpent serve for protection 
to the garden plats. 

Another place where the .serpent effigy has been noticed, is at 
Green Lake. Here the serpent is found in two or three different 
shapes. In one place two .serpents were found on the border 
of a very tortuous stream, the folds of the serpent and the bends 

the streams seeming to correspond. See Fig. I. 
^These serpents are composed in part of a natural ridge which 
been modified by art and a ridge which was altogether arti- 
lal, the two blending together to bring out the semblance in 
_' striking manner. The ridge is very tortuous, and is sev- 
"by the stream. The two parts of the ridge thus divided were 
as serpent eflfigies, but were modified so that the serpents 
)uld seem to have their heads rest near the stream but their 
ts, which were altogether artificial run back, parallel with the 
~^ stream. These are 

remarkable effigies, 
as they show that 
nature worship or 
animism, had much 
to do with serpent 
worship, and sug- 
.— SERPENT EFFIGIES NEAR RiPON, WIS. gests ouc method in 
.- could have originated. 

as evidently a freak of nature which suggested the symbol. 
stream and the broken ridge which formed its borders both 
ible the serpent in their tortuosity, but the artificial part 
igs out this semblance very clearly, the folds of the serpent, 
._ even the rattles being plainly seen in the eaith-mold. 
There are many effigies in the immediate vicinity, representing 
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panthers, buffaloes, wild-geese, squirrels, etc. One, that of a wild 
cat, having been placed on a natural rise of ground, in close prox- 
imify^of the serpent effigies. This wild cat is a massive effig>- 
and so covers the knoll as to be almost blended with the eath, 
but trans-forms the isolated hill into an immense animal, the hill 
itself is made toassume the attitude of the animal and to be pos- 
sessed with life and activity, by the presence of the effigy upon 
summit. 

Another specimen of the serpent symbol is found in the same 
locality. Fig. 2. The serpent here is not a mere symbol, but is 
made to serve a practical purposo as well. There are two en- 
closures on two separate hills, between which rises a mineral 
spring. The enclosures both have openings toward the spring. 
One of them contains the serpent symbol, as the wall is in the 
shape of a .serpent, and the 
opening or gateway is placed 
between the head of the ser- 
^ pent and the tail, as if there 
' was a charm in the effigy itself 
wli ich would give a doublepro- 
tection. The enclosure is a 
small one, only sixtj' feet by 
one hundred and twenty feet 
in diameter, but the serpent is 
plainly seen in the wall sur- 
rounding it. In mcasuringthe 
wall it was found that the folds 
o( the serpent were uniform 
F.g. i.-LNCLuaL iJL i.\ ^li.^i'tijFSERpENT. ihroughout the whole, the 
mean distance between each fold being exactly the same measure 
which is found to be very common in the breadth of the effigies, 
twenty-two feet, the outside being twent>'-thrce feet, inside about 
twenty-one feet and the distance across fifteen feet and the open- 
ing for the gateway being about .seventeen feet, A correspond- 
ence was noticed between the folds of this serpent effigy, and the 
tortuous line of the blulTon which the enclosure is placed. 

The bluff is about thirty feet high, and the enclosure surrounds 
its summit, but overlooks the stream beneath the bluff. The effi- 
gy resembles in some respects, the famous serpent ring which was 
discovered on the walls of the gymnasium, so called, at Chichen 
Itza, but ditTcrs from it in that it is but a single serpent and yet 
the enclosure upon the corresponding bluff may have contained 
the companion to this, as the serpent effigies beside the stream 
below were companions to one another. It has been said that 
venomous serpents like the rattlesnake always go in pairs and it 
is noticeable that the symbols of the serpent frequently contain 
two, a male and fentalc. Such is the case at least in the serpent 
ring just referred to. \Vc has'c noticed also that the mounds in 
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i^hto present the symbol in its double capacity. The walls sur- 
rounding the enclosure being made in the shape of two massive 
wrpents, cither joined at the tail and with an opening between the 
heads, or joined at the heads with an opening between the tails. 
In lliis case, however, the effigy is a single serpent, and the open- 
ing is between the head and the tail. 

2. These effigies found in the earth-works of Wisconsin are in- 
teresting as they show the manner in which the Mound Builders 
Iwrowcd Serpent Symbol from objects of nature. The serpent in 
tliis case was not a totem or clan symbol, for the clan emblem of 
thi; region was a different animal, but it was a fetich which was 
suggested by the shape of the ground. This was a common 
practice with the Mound Builders. There are many places 
»licre the objects of nature would suggest the serpent effigy, and 
Mhcrc the symbol was embodied in artificial structures. It is pos- 
sible that some of the serpent effigies may have been the embod- 
iment of tradition which prevailed but those to which we have 
referred were only animistic or fetichistic and were not mytholog- 
ical. Mr. W. Pidgeon has referred to a serpent l,000 feet long with 
aloftoise in his mouth as existing in Dakota, and has made out 
tbtmany of the effigies were hut embodiments of certain myths. 
Those which have been described by reliable authors are, how- 
fvcr. not mythological, or at least they have no such shape as 
would suggest that they were the embodiment of a myth, but 
"Btlic contrary are so conformed to the ground as to show that 
ilirywcre animistic or fetichistic and not mythological. Yet 
the two might possibly be combined. 

I'fof. J. E, Todd has described certain effigies as existing in 
Dikota under the title of "Boulder Mo.saics." The effigies are 
fi'rnicd out of standing stones resembling in this respect the lines 
"I standing stones which exist at Avebury, England, and other 
I'bcM, The Dakotas have a tradition that they came from 
'^>e far ICast, Some have maintained that they brought into this 
[|)untr>' the symbolism which formerly prevailed in Great Britain 
snilthat on this account the resemblances between the works at 
l'L)ftsmoulh and those at Avebury are very significant. The works 
'U'ortsmouth, however, are mounds and ridges and not standing 
■lonc5. The description given by I'rof. Todd, is as follows: 

"A typical example, and the first to come to the writer's knowi- 

t^ge, was found on the summit of Keya Kapop, or Turtle point, 

Ihret miles north of Wessington springs in Jerauld county. The 

'point is a high promentory-like hill, standing out on the western 

"icofthc James River valley, above which it rises nearly 500 
I It is the northern end of a high ridge of drift constituting 
B^eU washed interlobular portion of the principal moraine. A 
w of Turtle point, and a portion of the ridge from the north- 
«is shown in I'latc I. Upon the highest portion of the point 

*»W wood mound built of earth, perhaps fifty feet in diameter 
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and three or four feet high. It does not differ materially from 
many that are found on the summit of bluffs along the James and 
Wisconsin. Its chief attraction is the gigantic figure of a turtle 
upon its southern slope, as is shown in Plate I. This figure is 
formed of boulders, four to six inches in diameter, quite closely 
and regularly set, so as to describe its outline. The head, legs 
and tail are extended. Its general appearance, position and struct- 
ure are shown in Fig. 3." 

**This work, interesting as it is, sinks into insignificance when 
compared with a similar work upon Paha Wakan, or Medicine 
hill, near Blunt, in Hughes county. This hill is also a high in- 
terlobular portion of the principal moraine, and presents the same 
general features as Turtle point, as will be seen in a sketch of it, 
H'om the east, in Fig. 6. It rises above the surrounding plain 
about 200 feet, and nearly 400 feet above the adjoining valley 
of Medicine creek. Its summit is flat and includes many acres. 
Granite and limestone boulders abound in profusion. Tepee rings, 
i, c., circles of boulders which were used in holding down the cov- 
ering of the conical tents used by the Dakotas, are very abun- 
dant upon the summit A few mounds of ordinary size, are scat- 
tered in no apparent order. Near the northwestern angle of the 
summit platform is the gigantic serpent represented in Fig. 4. Its 
length measured roughly along its central line, following the 
crooks, is 120 paces. The general form, with length, breadth 
and number and shape of crooks, are as faithfully represented, as 
a hasty sketch could give. The boulders comprising it are from 
six to twelve inches in length, and are laid much less closely than 
in the turtle. The direction of its northern half is N. 18° W. 
The presence of the mound at its side seems to be accidental. 
The head is more carefully represented in Fig. 5, where an at- 
tempt is made to express the shape, size and position, of the boul- 
doi^s composing it» The eyes are much more expressive, than it 
would at 61*81 socm possible; to make them with such material. 
Thoy have litenUly "a stony stare.'* They are formed of two 
oblong boulders neatly a foot in length. The angular head and 
heavy IhhIv, suggest the lattlesnakeas the designer's model, but 
there is no clear representation of the rattles. Perhaps that was 
Ivyond ihe artist s in\xnti\^ jx^wcr. At C, in Fig. 4, the boul- 
\lcis haw evidently Ixx^n displaced, probably by water or frost, 
aotion^as that jv^rtion is on an inclined surface. 

Vhi^ 4;igantiv^ scq>ont was in g^CKxi condition when seen in 1883. 
Mr Tvvld t\n thcr s,us: * Thv^ugh this completes the list of "boul- 
vKm n\v^s,\ics/' it may no: Sc v>ut ot p!ace to speak of a somewhat 
ivlatwl w \>t k nv>t^\i bv the writer, in 1 8S i , in Brown County a few 
\\\Uos no\th\xxst ot^ \\ cstjvMt v'^n the ni;ht Kink of Elm River 
wx^iv tvu^ \j\vite vvnsp^icvK^us mv^unds, .r'^o mces apart, upon two 
svmwetncal knvvls l^mnin^: a: the K>p of the northwestern 
\^^H^ a hue \>t' K^ncs c\lc«vk\i over the center of the odier, aod 
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146 paces beyond, where it ended in a small pile of boulders. The 
bones were mostly the leg bones of buffalo, set up in the ground 
tike stakes. That was before the land was in market." 

3. We have given this description because it illustrates how the 
natives connected their superstition with the serpent symbol. 
We hardly think that any historical tradition or any formal or in- 
herited serpent worship was here symbolized though the proxim- 
ity of the serpent to the turtle does suggest a myth which was 
common. We ascribe the effigy to that peculiar form of super- 
stition which was ready to seize upon any object in nature which 
might resemble an animal and then to make a divinity out of it. 
the idea being that the Great Serpent or the Great Turtle Spirit 
dwelt in the hill, and was to be worshiped as a divinity which 
haunted the place. The same superstition prevailed in Ohio and 
embodied itself in the Great Serpent there. A description ofthc 
Great Serpent Mound in Adams County has been given but as a 
new exploration has been made by W. H. Holmes, and a new in- 
terpretation offered, \vc here furnish a description quoted fro-ti 
Mr. Holmes' account. "The valley of Brush Creek is bordered 
by an extremely rugged countiy abounding in high hills which 
reach an elevation of 600 feet above the bed of the Creek." The 
Great Serpent is upon one of these hills which extends out as a 
narrow spur, crescent shaped, into the gulch which borders the 
stream. "This spur narrows up and terminates in an abrupt prom- 
ontory, around the base of which a small branch from the gulch 
turns making the end of the promontory in the midst of the valley 
isolated and distinct. Along the rounded grassy crest of this 
ridge we can detect the obscure serpentine coils of the earth work, 
and descending a little to the left, and almost to the brink of the 
clifT, we reach the tail of the serpent. Beginning with a small pit 
at the terminal point, we follow the unfolding coil for two full 
turns and then advance along the body to its highest point upon 
the ridge. The curves are strong and even, and the body in- 
creases gradually in height and width as we advance. Upon the 
crest of the ridge we find ourselves at the beginning of three great 
double folds. Following these, we descend into a slight sag in 
the ridge caused by the encroachment of opposing drainage, and 
ascend again slightly to a point where the body straightens out 
along the ridge. Beyond this we reach the curious enlargement 
with its triangular and oval enclosures. Here the body embank- 
ment is divided into two parts, which respectively pass to the 
right and left of the enclosures. At the sides they descend 
slightly upon the slopes of the ridge, and at the widest part of the 
oval are somewhat obscure on account either of original confor- 
mation or of subsequent erosion. Beyond these breaks they con- 
tinue, closing entirely around the oval embankment within. From 
the point of junction the body continues for a short distance, per- 
haps forty feet, and then terminates in a rounded and slightly 
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widL-ncd point. This terminal eliivation is entirely omittct] by 
Squier and Davis, but is noticed by more recent writers; and on 
account of the supposed presence of obscure auxiliary ridges of 
earth extending down the slopes to the right and left, it is likened 
to the body of a frog by Mr. 
McLean. These auxiliary ridges. 
and the minor appended features 
recognized by .Squier and Davis 
and by some recent visitors, are 
too obscure to be identified with 
absolute certainty, and I consid- 
unsafe to introduce them 
into my illustration; but the en- 
tire body of the serpent, and the 
peculiar features of the enlarged 
portion, are all distinctly tracea- 
shown approximately in 
the accompaning map, and leave 
) doubt in the mind as to their 
artificial character." 

"I wish now to call attention 
to ti few points bearing upon the 
origin and significance of the 
work and its possible relation to 
the topography of the site. The 
use of the serpent by our abo- 
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s has been well nigh 
ial, so that we need not 
hesitate to class this specimen 
with other products of their re- 
ligion, and we should naturally 
expect to find the counterpart 
of each feature in other represent- 
ations, ancient and modern. Most 
' of the attempts to throw light 
upon the more extraordinarj- fea- 
tures of the work have been made 
through the medium of oriental 
philosophy; but it is manifestly 
wrong to go thus out of our way 
I seek a symbolism for the oval 
iclosure as do Squier and Davis, 
who liken it to the symbolic e^ 
of old world philosophy; nor 
need we make a serious effort to combat the idea that the 
ter'tiinal portion is a frog as suggested by Mr. McLean, It would 
not seem unreasonable that the former feature should be simply 
the eye of the effigy; but we havej^another explanation more in 
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:i;^-yui. perhaps, witli the analogies of native ceremonial art The 
III rr nlnch represents the life, is made a prominent feature in 
■[ "litious, delineations of Hving creatures as shown by a 
■■■ :-i:uiIr; i>f examples, VVIien we restore tlie neck and head 
i-t til'- rt-jniU-, omitted by Sqiiier and Davis and misinterpreted 
hv otliiTi. the strange oval takes the position of the heart and in 
jll |inib,ibility marks tiie site of the ceremonies that must have 
Ijccn cunncttcd with this work. This leads to a consideration 
of the proper identification of the head of the effigy, and the re- 
!j|]iins of llie natural to the artificial features of the site, From 
thcpoinlof viewof my second illustration we have a comprehen- 
sive vinw of Ihc serjjent ridge. Having the idea of a great ser- 
pent ill the mind, one is at once struck with the remarkable con- 
li'nrof the bluff, and csp::cially of the exposure of rock which 
rejdily assumes the appearance of a colossal reptile lifting its front 
fmm tile bed of the stream. The head is the point of rock, the 
dark lip-like edge is the muzule, the light-colcred under side is 
lilt: white neck, the caves are the eyes, and the projecting masses 
lo the right are the protruding coils of the body. The varying 
«&ct3 of light must greatly increase the vividness of the impres- 
iiuDK, and nothing could be more natural than that the Sylvan 
proplicl, secluding himself in this retired part of the wilderness, 
"iiould recognize this likeness and should at once regard the prom- 
"titory as a great manito. His people would be led to regard it 
« such and the celebration of feasts upon the point would readi- 
lyfoUow. With a mound-building people, this would result in 
Ihc erection of suitable enclosures and in the elaboration of the 
Tptile, that it might be the more real. The natural and artificial 
futures must all have related to one and the same conception. 
The point of naked rock was probably at first and always recog- 
Hiicd a.-^ the head of both the natural and the modified body. It 
«■« lo the Indian the real head of the great serpent manito." 

3. In reference to this interpretation we would quote from Mr. 
E, G. Squier's work on "Serpent Symbol." He says : "We may 
expect to find the strongest signs of affinity in religious beliefs, 
«ij conceptions, in traditions, and in such customs as are arbi- 
trary, and not the spontaneous or the natural growth of a peculiar 
conjiiion of things. Upon the plains of the West, nature's grand 
psilure ground, we find the roving hunter, chasing the bufllalo, 
frani one extremity of its vast range to the other, and in his habits 
■ind equipments exhibiting an entire harmony with his condition 
inil circumstances. His necessities require fleetness, and all ac- 
t"tiimodating nature has bestowed upon him a form of proper 
Muicular development, and capable of the requisite endurance, 
llic skins of the buffalo he has slain, form the covering of his 
'o^ge, his bed, and his robe; its flesh sustains him, and from its 
'"^'>&, horns, and bones, he fashions his implements of the chase, 
'"4 ornaments and domestic utensils. Its white skull, bleaching 
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on the open plain, has become his "medicine;" shadowy buffaloes 
fill his wild k-gends; and the black bull is an emblem of evil and 
malignant portent, while the wliite cow is a token of auspicious 

significance." . . "In the gloom of the "medicine 

lodge," are taught the mysteries of the Wabeno, and the potency 
of the muemonic signs by which the supreme powers may be suc- 
cessfully invoked, and their traditional songs perpetuated." . . . 

"As the result of a pretty extended investigation of the subject, 
it may be affirmed that the predominant religious conceptions 
of America have found their expression in some modi6cation 
of what is usually denominated "Sun Worship," (nature worship) 
but which might, with more propriety be defined to be an adora- 
tion of the Powers of Nature This seems to have been, through- 
out the globe, the earliest form of human superstition, dating back 
far beyond the historical, and even beyond the traditionary period 
of man's existence. It seems to lie at the basis of all the primi- 
tive mythological systems with which we are acquainted, and may 
still be found under a complications of later engraftments and re- 
finements, derivative .^nd otherwise in all the religious of Asia. 
It may be traced, in America, from its simplest cr least clearly 
defined lorm, among the roving hunters and squalid Esquimaux 
of the North, through every intermediate stage of development, 
to the imposing systems of Mexico and Peru, where it took a form 
nearly corresponding with that which it at one time sustained on 
the banks of the Ganges, and on the plains of Assyria." .... 
"In the absence of a written language, or of forms of expression 
capable ot conveying abstract ideas, we can readily comprehend 
the necessity, among a primitive people, of a symbolic system. 
That symbolism in a great degree resulted from this necessity, is 
very obvious; and lliat, associated with man's primitive religious 
systems, it was afterwards continued, when in the advanced stage 
of the human mind the previous necessity no longer existed, is 
equally undoubted. It thus came to constitute a kind of sacred 
language, and became invested with an esoteric significance, un- 
derstood only by the few." 

This view of Mr. E. G. Squier is worthy of notice as it shows 
how the serpent symbol may have arisen in America. Still, the 
interpretation of the effigy and the generalization of Mr. Squier 
do not necessarily preclude the idea which we have advanced else* 
where that there may have been an historic connection between 
some of the serpent symbols in Ohio and those in other countries. 
Mr. Squier himself has advanced this idea and in the same work 
from which we have quoted, refers to the analogy between the 
works at Portsmouth and tho.se at Avesbury in Great Britain. 

II, The prevalence of the serpent worship among the tribes 
of the far West will next engage our attention. We have here 
very few archaeological tokens but we have the traditions of the 
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leand the customs which p.Tpctuat^ 
known from what source these strange customs came but they 
4ci;m to be sacredly observed. The Moquis have the most re- 
markable forms of serpent worship. They arc not alone for there 
arc other tribes which have modified forms of the same supersti- 
tion and these are taken as the best representatives. 

Tlic description of th2 Moqui snake dance, is intor,;itini; on ac- 
count of the symbolism, which is manifest in it. Th^re were two 
costumes, that of the Antelope gens, under whose auspices the 
dance was performed, and that of the Snake order, the performer. 
TIk legend of this dance is ths legend of the first arrival of the 
Mnquis, at their present habitat. Tiie Ant-lopj gens, w;;re the 
fiftt to arrive, and were guided to their present locition by the 
snake woman. The snake order was instituted to commemorate 
ihis event, each pt-rformer. both the antelopes and th : snakes, wore 
two or more strings of shell beads around his neck, and suspe.id- 
«i from them a brilliant, haliotis shell. The breasts and upper 
arms, were decorated in pink clay, with ttie conventional snake 
litsign. in its zigzag line. Suspffnded from the back of the sash, 
hung a coyote skin, with a tail which just reached the ground. 
At the knee they wore the regular garter, and just below the knee 
a rattle consisting of a tortoise shell, with attached antelope hoofs. 
The dance itself was very weird. Kach dancer held a live snake 
in his mouth, while a compinion followed with a feather wand 
in his hand, distracting the attention of the smke. "'The low 
chjni of the antelopes, the dismal though rythmical clack of the 
fattlci. the peculiar motions of the dancers, the breathless atten- 
■lun of the spectators, all gave this part of the performance a wicrd 
':hjracicr." At the close of the dance, the snakes were dropped 
inicircle and then seized and carried out, and down to the foot 
'■flhc Mesa, and there released. The object of this part of the 
ctrttnony. was that they might find a raingod, whose form is that 
'fAgigantirrcrpent. The snakes which were released at the four 
quarters of the earth, and were supposed to act as messengers to 
llic raingod. The part of the heavens from which rain came indi- 
cted the region where the god was at the time, that he received 
tlic message. One part of the performance was to draw in the 
fonn of a circle with sacred meal and two diameters in the form 
of a cross, representing the cardinal points, and another oblique 
i'Beto represent the zenith and nadir. 

The underlying ideas which have given rise to this dance are 
unknown, bjt in the minds of the Moqui Indians, it is simply an 
'W)cation. a ceremony having for its sole purpose, the procuring 
"'fiin.yetthcfactthat thereisan esoteric idea connected with it, 
*nas to point to another and a deeper signification. The rites 
C'nqccted with serpent worship, have always been secret, and, 
■^hile it has been so widely distributed in one form or another, 
'Ini llicrc is hardly a nation or tribe, which docs not carry traces 
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of it in its history, but littie is known about its details or origin. 
The worship of the serpent has been associated with the strangest 
conceptions of the barbarous, and semi-civilized minds, as for ex- 
ample the principles of reproduction, amon^ the Hindoos, and 
with the idea of divine wisdom among the Egyptians There is 
some evidence that these ideas were held as a part of the esoteric 
system, which has been so .secret, and which has not yet been 
penetrated, so as to be explained. The singular part of the sym- 
bol, and the myth is that there is so much of the primitive nature 
worship, which seems to be indigenous to the soil and at the same 
time so much similarity to the sacred mysteries, which prevailed 
in historic countries. It would seem from this that a double sys- 
tem existed, one part of it, — that part which is best known, — be- 
ing conformed to the superstitious notions of the common people 
among which it prevailed, but a part of it, and that the most, elab- 
orate and complicated, being still held. by the priests or "medicine 
men," in great secrecy, as an inherited legacy which can possibly 
be traced to historic countries. It is well known that the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries contain much that was derived from a primitive 
nature worship, and it is supposed that the driiidical riles were 
derived from the same source. We do not know that the rites 
or symbols, which we have described as so common in various 
parts of America, can be traced to cither the Druids or the Hin- 
doos, but there are points of resemblance, which suggest an his- 
toric origin. The progress of thought, and the growth of relig- 
ion may however account for these, and the parallel development 
may be the important subject to study rather than the historic 
connection, yet we cannot deny the fact, that the civilization 
of America, was influenced by the symbolism of other countries. 
Until we have accounted for these remarkable resemblances, by 
the theory just proposed, denial can be practiced in one direc- 
tion as well as in another, at the same time one hypothesis is as 
good as another. 

"That the serpent was intimately connected with Saba;ism, can- 
not be doubted, for the prevailing emblem of the solar god was 
the serpent; and wherever the sabiean idolatry was the religion, 
the serpent was the sacred symbol." 

But the universality of serpent worship, and the strong traces 
which it has left in a.stronomical mythology, sectn to attest an 
origin, coeval with idolatry itself"* "It entered into the myth- 
ology of every nation, it consecrated almost every temple, it sym- 
bolized almost every deity, was imagined in the heavens, stamped 
on the earth, and ruled in the realms of everlasting sorrow."t 
"When the Egyptians would represent the universe, they deline- 
ated a .serpent, bespeckled with variegated scales, devouring the 
emblem of the sun. The dragon was also used as a symbol of the 
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same form of worship. The three symbols, the sun, the phallus, 
and the serpent are sometimes combined. All of these facts go 
10 show tliat there was at least a common conception at the basis 
of tlic symbol, even if a common historical origin cannot be dis- 
covered, h would seem from the snake dance that nature wor- 
ship was the source of the symbol. The same id^a is conveyed 
by the traditions and myths prevalent among the wild tribes. The 
Shoshrjni philosopher believes that a monster serpent goJ sup- 
port'* the sky with his back. But the sky itself is ice, as it bears 
the color of ice, which the serpent abraids with his scales and 
causes the ice dust to fall upon the earth. In the winter time it 
fjll5 as snow but in the summer time it melts and falls as rain. 
The fwrm of this serpent is seen in the rainbow of colors, it^is 
ihcn the serpent of the storm." 
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This conception of the serpent is. however, not confined to the 
Shoshonis, it is a common belief that the lightning is a serpent. 
Tliia symbol is frequently used to signify the rain god or the 
norm god. The gesture sign for rain is mad; by holding the 
b.uids before the shoulders with the fingers pendant as if to rep- 
resent the drops; but for lightning the forefinger points upward 
Mil is brought down with great rapidity with a sinuous unduiat- 
ing motion. This sign was common among the Apaches, Shos- 
lionis, and other Indians of the West There are, also, pictures 
which contain the serpent as a symbol for lightning much more 
tlistinctly than this gesture language. Pictures were discovered 
hyMr. N. H. Jackson on the decorated walls of an estufa in the 
Pueblo de Jemcz which .symbolized lightning; one of them as an 
arrow shooting from the sky. but the other as a crooked feather 
headed serpent, both of them shooting from two semi-circles 
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which were symbolical oTthc sky or cloud. Thi; inscribed rocks 
of Colorado contain pictures of the scrp:;nl associated with hu- 
man and animal figures, though it is unknown wli^ther these were 
designed to symbolize nature powers, or whether they were the 
representatives of the totems of the tribes, or were the records 
of the people, or mere fi^urei whicli were dr.ivvn by the fancy 
of the people.* [S^e Fig. 5,] The pictographs discovered by 
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Lieut. Whipple of the Pacific Railroad survey on the Rocky Dell 
Creek in the Stake Plains. [See Fig. 5.] contain a figure uf a non- 
descript animal. It was interpreted by the Pueblo Indians as the 
great water snake created by Montezuma to give rain and preserve 
the lives of those who should pray to him. They described the 
snake as being as large around as :i man's body and of exceeding 
great length, slowly gliding upon the water. They say they smoke 
and pray to the sun. The moon is the younger sister of the sun; 
the stars are their children; all arc worshiped. Besides these is 
the great snake to whom they are to look for life. Rattlesnakes, 
frogs, and all animals living near the water are sacred among the 
Puebloes because of their association with the water which is re- 
garded as a great blessing. Apaches, however, do not regard 
these animals as sacred but they pay particular veneration to 
bears. t The Zunis have the serpent as a common symbol, 

III. We now turn to the serpent symbol as found in Mexico 
and Central America. Serpcntworship seemed to prevail through- 
out this entire region and was common both among the Nahua 
and Maya races. It is well known that there were two great 
centres of population in prehistoric limes, and two parallel lines 
of history and civilization, namely, in Mexico and Central Ameri- 
ca. It is remarkable, however, that as we examine the monuments 
in both sections, we find the serpent symbol very prominent. It 
is supposed that the Toltecs were the more ancient people and 
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ihsllheMaya history and civilization pri:cedeiJ that of the Na- 
hu.is, but in both, the serpent symbol appeared and, so far as 
\\t an ascertain, had the same general significance. We do not, to 
bcsuR-, find the serpent as conspicuous in the architecture of the 
northern city of Mexico as in the more ancient cities of the South, 
sudi as L'xmal, I'alcnque, Chichen Itza, but we find it very pronii- 
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nentin the rehcs of art such as the calendar stones, the vases, 
and vessels of pottery and other sculptured stone relics. The 
nunuscripts or codices which have been transmitted through the 
hands ol the Nahua scribes have the serpent symbol in great 
profusion, But on the other hand the bas-rehef stucco ornaments 
anJ hieroglyphic tablets of the southern kingdom have the sym- 
bol verj' prominently represented. It would seem from this that 
the .'ierpent worship was very prominent in both races and was 
transmitted from one race to the other, or was drawn either from 
primitive customs and superstitions and developed in parallel 
lines. 

[l.J \Vc propose to describe the various specimens of ancient 
5ft,wliich contain the serpent symbol, and shall give a number of 
'"ts to illustrate the point. There are many relics in 
Mexico which contain the serpent symbol. Dr. Ran says of these 
^lics: "the particular attention paid to snakes by the inhabitants 
•'f Anali'iac is exemplified in the collection by a number of mould- 
'"srsand relics in clay representing those reptiles in v " 
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tudes. Several spccimcn-s show a snaWe coiled on the back 
of a turtle and in the act of biting its head. Iq some of these 
representations the lower part of the neck of the turtle exhibitsa 
human face. This curious group is quite typical and probably 
refers to some tradition or to a religious conception of the Aztecs. 
A coiled snake with uplifted head is likewise frequently met 
amont; the Mexican terra-cottas. and a number of productions 
of their character can be seen in the National Museum. He 
says one of the most elaborate Mexican figures of the col- 
lection represents a man seated with the hands resting on the 
knees and bearing on his back another human figure is so 
placed that its head surmounts that of the first, while its hands 
press against the forehead and its feet rest on tlie shoulders ofllie 
lower figure. The most conspicuous feature consists in txvo 
serpents which, descending from the head-dress of the upper 
figure, encompass the group on both sides and rest their heads 
beneath the feet of the upper figure. [Sec Fig. 6] 

A still more admirable specimen of Mexican pottery, and as far 
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as the general outline is concerned, might readily be taken for a 
vessel of Etruscan or Greek origin. The peculiar ornamenta- 
tion, however, stamps it at once as a Mexican product of art. 
The vessel may be compared to a pitcher with two handles 
standing opposite to each other, and with two mouths projecting 
between them. Each handle is formed by two snakes crossing 
their tails and resting their heads on the rim, and the flat 
base of the vessel is moulded in the shape of a coiled serpent. 
Another beautiful Mexican vase [.See Fig. 7,] of somewhat glob- 
ular shape is remarkable for its elaborate raised ornamentation 
which consists of four entwined snakes and four masks placed at 
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C'jiai disUnces from each other. The vessel standfi on three feet, 
jirnftiling bu-aiilifully executed eagle's heads. 

TiiCTC are miiny oilier specimens of art adornments besides 
ihtic. Bancroft speaks of the specimens of art at Tezcuco, the 
jncient riv.il of Mfxico, in the northwest part of the town. He 
ays: "Mayer found a shapeless heap of bricks, adobes and pot- 
tery In the lop wire several large basaltic slabs. The rectan- 
gular stone basin with sculptured sides shown in the cut. was 
found in connection with this heap and preserved in the Penasco 
collection in Mexico." [See Fig. 8.] 




TU 1 his been dcscr bed as represent nj, a c nd ct b t een a 
^rpcni and a b rd and tte t on has bee called to th cross as 
■liymbol of nature worship. The serpent was a symbol of the 
lighlaintj, the bird of the winds, and the cross of the point of the 
Kirapass, and it is possible that this was what was intended.* 

Bradford states that lying directly under the gate-way an idol 
h*i been preserved nearly perfect and representing a rattlesnake 
laintcd in bright colors, and Dupaix mentions the following 
spt-cimcns. At Xochicaico, on the western shore of the lake is a 
raiifd serpent in red porphyry ij'j feet in diameter, and 9 feet 
long if uncoiled, A serpent cup, or a cup in tlie shape of a coiled 
serpent with the head projecting for a handle, was found at Santa 
Catolina; the material of black porous volcanic stone, and a 
ulth'snake. S,',,- feet long and 8 inches in diameter near Atlixco 
^ulpiured in high relief on the flat surface of a hard brown stone. 
In the cloisters bt-hind the Dominican Convent is a noble speci- 
iTifn of the great idol, atmo.st perfect and of fine workmanship. 
I Ills monstrous divinity is represented as swallowing a human 
"ctini which is seen crushed in its horrid jaws." "The corner 
■foncofihs Lottery Office is described as the head of the serpent 
I'W.jiot less than 70 feel long when entire." "A house on the 
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street corner on the south-east side of the Plaza rested on nn 
altar ofblack bay salt, ornamented with the tail and claws of a 
reptile." Mayer dug up in the court yard of the University two 
feathered serpents of which he gives cuts as well as several other 
relics found within the city limits. Senior Gondra gives plates 
from nine Mexican musical instruments, one of which is of verj^ 
peculiar construction; the top, shaped like a coiled serpent, is of 
burnt clay resting on the image of a tortoise carved from wood, 
-and that on a base of tortoise shell. These various specimens 
of art in Mexico illustrate one point. The myth of the serpent 
and the tortoise was evidently familiar to the Nahua races. 

Besides these, may be mentioned the Aztec calendar stone, 
which always had a serpent around its edge, and generally a face 
representing the sun in the center, and various figures and hiero- 
glyphics the division of time. There are many specimens of 
•calendars in Mexico, the chief of which is the one which has been 
^o often described, situated at present in the National Museum 
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in Mexico. A simpler calendar than this has been found and 
described. We furnish a cut Fif;. y, taken from Hiarl's "History 
of the Aztecs," and kindly loaned to us by A. Q. McClurg &Co., 
"The author says "the Aztec cycle was represented by a circle , 
with a picture of the sun in the center; around this circle from 
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rJi;llt 10 left tiicrc were rep resenlat ions of the four symbolic signs 
sf the year. The first year was ealled 'fi'c/i///'. the rabbit; ihe 
fccond,^^rt//. the reed ; Ihe ihirJ TVe/rt//, tlic flint ; the fourth, 
Ciillr, llic house. It will be noticed that the folds of the serpent 
Hhich surrounds the cycle, divide it into four jieriods of thirteen 
yean, aod that these rings at the same time mark the car- 
Jinal points. This is a very remarkable figure. It shows how 
ibcH-rpent symbolized the cycle of lime. It seems to have come 
i -ainvcntional usl-, and to have been taken out from the range 
ifilie nature powers. Yet the serpent, and the sun arc almost 
.iKvnys associated together in ihc calendars; as if the powers of 
njlurt were to be symbolized by them as well as the divisions 
of time, 

This brings up the suggestion that much of mythology was 
i:inbiHlied in the calendar stone. The cosmic serpent has been 
(iicnsively symbolized in variou.s parts of the world, and the 
ilJWion ts whether the same conception and myth were em- 
Ix'/ilcil in these calendars. 




[U J We next take up the line of Architecture. One peculiarity 
"tlhe serpent symbol is noticeable here. The .serpent i.s repre- 
■ixntcd in relief a.s a prominent ornament. This is the case 
"1 ihc facade of the so-called "' House of the Nuns," at Uxmal. 
[Sec Fig. lo,] We quote from Bancroft who says: "Two serpents 
'■ich with a monstrous head, between the open Jaws of which a hu- 
"'■"1 face appears, and the tail of a rattle-snake placed near and 
'ilwcthc head of eitlicread of Ihe building, almost entirely sur- 
'oiind the front above the lower cornice, dividing the front surface, 
't folds and interlacing of their bodies, into square panels, that 
' 1 stems to have been the aim of the builder'; to form these 
i'itiiU by llic folds of these two mighty serpents, and the work 
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is so described by all visitors; but it appear^ from an exanination 
of the folds, that the serpent whose head and tail are shown on 
the right only encloses really the first panel, and that each other 
panel is surround by the endles body of a serpent without head 
or tail. The scales or feathers on the serpent's body arc some- 
what more clearly defined than indicated in the engraving, as is 
proved by Charnay's photograph." , , . "They are put together 
by small blocks of .stone exquisitely worked and arranged with 
the nicest skill and precision. The heads of the serpents are 
adorned with pluming feathers and tassels." At Chichen-ltza 
there is a pyramid which has a stairway whose balustrade is 
formed by a pair of immense serpents; its base is 197 by 202 ft. 
its height 75 ft., and its summit platform 61 by 64 ft. A stairway 
leads up the northern slope 44 ft. wide containing 90 steps, hav- 
ing solid balustrades which terminate at the botton in two im- 
mense serpent's heads 10 ft. long, with open mouths and pro- 
truding tongues. Near this pyramid is the building which is 
called by Stevens the Gymnasium. It consists of two parallel 
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walls 30 by 274 ft., 26 ft. high and 120 ft. apart. The inner 
walls facing each other present a plain, undecorated surface; but 
in the center of each, about 20 ft. from the ground, in a stone 
ring 4 ft. in diameter and 13 in. thick with a hole 19 in. in di- 
ameter through the center; surrounded by two sculptured ser- 
pents as m the following cut. [See Fig. 11.] This structure is 
very similar to the one at Uxnial, which was covered with sculp- 
tured decorations, including two entwined serpents, while fronii 
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i)i^ crnler of each of ihc fefadcs projected a stonL- ring fixed in 
tiii; w»il l>>- means of a tenon. 

Ilmay be a mere coincidence yet it is worthy of notice that 
5rT[:ents are arranged in pairs in many places, The calendar 
stone ofMexico contains Iwo serpents which form the outer cir- 
clcofthc stone and which surround the complicated symbols in 
tlic center of which is the (ace. suppostd tn be the face of the sun. 
These serpents are regarded by some as the symbol of the great 
dele of time and the ornaments or symbols enclos^-d by ihem 
Jrv supposed to represent the years in the ciclc, the days of the 
yeai, the number of days in the month, and the week days. There 
■w, however, many places where the sei^pent is single, and again 
in other places it is four fold, so that wc cannot press this point 
too closely. And yet in the architecture the double sej-pent is 
nflliceable. 

Another peculiarity of the architecture of this region is that 
llie sequent symbol is frequently found connected with temples 
and religious edifices, Bancroft says in reference to the Gym- 
iiJiiura and the building at Uxmal where the serpent ring 
"as found, "it is easy to imagine that the grand promenade be- 
tnwtt the northern and southern palaces or temples was along 
1 line between these walls, and that these sculptured fronts and 
rings were important in connection with religious rites and pro- 
"^■iions of priests." 

There was in Mexico also a famous temple dedicated to the 

Koiiof*-ar. OfthisAcosta says: "it had a very great circiiite, 

M within a faire court. It was buiit of great stones, and in 

'^"fiion of snakes tied one to another." Solace describes the tem- 

p'c: "The top of the truncated pyramid on which the idols of 

i'uitzilopochUi, the god of war, and TIaloc, the god of rain, were 

piawd, and was 40 ft. square, and reached by a stair way of 120 

«T)S. On this was the chapel wherein, behind curtains, sat 

Huiuitopochtii on a throne supported by a blue globe. From 

this, 'Supposed to represent the heavens, projected four staves 

^'th serpent's heads by which the priests carried the god when 

lip was brought before the public. The image bore on its head 

il>ird of wrought plumes whose head and beak were of burnished 

K'jld. Its right hand leaned upon a staff His body was girt 

*fith a large golden snake and adorned with various lesser fig- 

^te of animals made of gold and precious stones, which orna- 

ipwts and insigna have each their peculiar meaning. One of 

Hfe names of Quetzaicoatl, the chief god of the Mexicans, was 

^Bfcalhercd snake. The entrance to his round temple in Mexico 

^Brcscntcd the Jaws of a tremendous snake. (Juct^alcoatl disap- 

^Bred in Goatzacoalco, the snake corner; and a ship of snakes 

^Kiugbt him to Tlapalla, The driving away of Quetzalcoatl by 

EScatlipoca, his enemy, was .symbolized by the figure of the 

Rpd cutting up a snake. This may have been intended to rep- 
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resent the conflict between the sun god, or the god of lit;ht, and 
the night god, or the god of darkness. Or the other snake may 
be the symbol of moisture and the god of death and drouth, 
fights the snake, as the symbol of tlie plant life. Dr. Brinton and 
Mr. EdwardTylor maintain that Quctzalcoall was the sun, and that 
the history of the god was designed only as personifications of the 
sun and its variou.s qualities. Bancroft seems to think that both 
of the divinities of the Aztecs, Qtictzalcoatl the sun god, and the 
god of war. had a nature basis, and as Mars was regarded as the 
god of Spring, so the Aztec god of war was associated with the 
rain god, and was the source of the yearly life of the plant world. 
If the snake signifies in one place time, in another world, in one 
other instance water or rain, the yearly rejuvenation of germs 
and blossoms, the eternal circle of nature, domination, soothsay- 
ing, it is quite proper that all these qualities are found united 
in one god. Just as the snake changes its skin every year, so 
does Huitzilopochtli whose mother Flora, is a snake goddess, 
the idea of the yearly renewal of nature being also connected with 
that of time lorever young, and the Aztecs therefore encircle 
their cycle with the snake as the emblem of time. 

[III.] We turn now to the hieroglyphics which contain the ser- 
pent symbol. 

The serpent in Mexico was used to symbolize three things: 
i.st. The cycle of time. and. The Lightning as one of nature's 
powers. 3rd. The attribute of a divinity and the name of an an- 
cestry. 

In its first use it often appeared in the codices. In some cases 
four serpents were coiled so as to form the sides of a square. 
Four squares were brought together, possibly to represent 
the four quarters of the globe, or four great divisions of 
time. In the midst of the figure was tlic face of the sun; the eye. 
protruding tongue and fiery rays emanating from the face, all of 
them being significant of the nature powers. Dr. Thomas thinks 
that the serpents represented the four divisions and counts 13 
rings on the body of each serpent, making 52 years out of the 
combined figure. The position of the four serpents might, how- 
ever, be designed to represent the four quarters of the sky. and the 
whole figure might be considered a constellation, the sun being 
Jhe central object, the two purposes being combined, namely, 
to symbolize the divisions ofthe celestial regions and to enumer- 
ate the years ofthe calendar. Astronomy and chronology were 
connected in the oriental countries and we may suppose that they 
were in this country. The calendar stone in Mexico has been the 
subject of much study. [See Fig. 12,] Dr. Philip Valentini regards 
it as a symbol of chronolog>-. The four figures in the center sur- 
rounding the face signifies the four periods of time. The animal 
heads in the second circle give the names of the months, twenty in 
number. The dots in the next cycle and the grain of corn in the 
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fouclh circle, logtthcr make the days oftlic year. Tliejfigiircs 
in the fifth circit between the towers and tho- pointers, he thinks 
signily the 52 years of the cycle, and the two serpents surround- 
ing tlic whole signify that it was a calendar, the serpent being a 
>j*nibol of the great cycle. In this respect the calendar stone 
iindthc Dresden codex would agree, both being .significant of 
ilivisions of time, and the serpents in both cases signifying the 




JMt cycle. There are codices, however, which differ from this 
one and yet they contain the serpent symbol. 

VV'e present a cut from the manuscript Troano. [See Plate II I.] 
This is supposed to be a record offcasts, a sort of priest's calen- 
<iir, and the symbol on the plate would seem to indicate that 
'wh was the case. It was the custom at the feast to bear certain 
'iiagcs around the city or the courts of the temple and to deposit 
"lem at the different gates. We have in this plate the figure 
"i a man with a grotesque face and head bearing an image 
"n his back. Below this we have a priest sitting in the door of a 
House apparently depositing certain offerings before an altar; the 
House being indicated by the flat roof and the altar by tongues of 
fife, and the offerings by the round objects before the priest. 
Hie Serpent figure is found in the lower division. It seems to be 
iwioed around a column. It has four tails and a plumed head. 
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fc priest stands befisrcthe st-rpent holding a decapitated bird in 
Etiand. Bflwccn the priest and the serpent are several figures 
^h arc difficult to make out, 

■. Thomas makes all of these figures symbols of time. He 

) ■^ : ■' I think it probable thai these are cinerary urns given as 

ibolic indications of the idea that the years have closed; as the 

■i:^ of the dead rest in the urns, so the ashes of the years may 

> . jid to rt-st in these vessels. The idea seems to be borne out 

*j' the fact that the vessel in the middle division of another plate,* 

k^as on it the figure ofa 'cross-bones, on top of which arc placed 

tirec other symbols. Possibly they may represent cars of maize 

»r tortillas cast into the vessels. A vessel in the same division 

ts this plate 111 contains fruits or goards, and a fish with 

tread seems to be ofTered to the serpent. Dr. Thomas's essay 

•= ■i" obscure as to \k difficult to make out and yet it is possible 

- ■ the interpretation of the figures as symbols of time may be 

i-orrect one. The serpent at any rate may represent the 

T' :ii Divinity as it does in the Idols and in the calendars. 

[1 v.] We turn now to the Mexican idols and the symbols which 

hey contain, i. We would first call attention to the resemblance 

•ctween the idols in Mexlcoand the culture heroes of the Iroquois. 

^pth were represented as covered with snakes. The hair and 

ulders of Atotarho bristled with snake heads as that of Medusa 

■': The idols of Mexico were wreathed with snake heads, but the 

u: and face of the divinitj- are not so manifestly human as in 

he case of the culture hero. It would seem, however, that the 

•Uperstitioii ^stened itself upon the form of divinity everywhere, 

»nd made tlie sequent the symbol of the supernatural power both 

with ihe culture hero and the war god. It would seem as if there 

*as a progress in nature worship, and that the same .symbol, 

K-'hich among the Iroquois was so expressive, became among the 

Mexicans very complicated and still more significant. 

The first idol which we shall describe is one found in connec- 
ioa with the goddess of death in Mexico. [Plate IV.] This is 
described by Bancroft as follows: "The idol was first brought to 
light in grading the Plaza in August, 1790. It is an immense 
block of bluish grey porphyry, about to ft. high, 6 ft. wide and 
'hick, sculptured on front, rear, top and bottom in a most com- 
plicated and hornble combination of human, animal and ideal 
lorms. Vasco de Gama first expressed the opinion in which 
other authors coincide, that the front shown in the cut represents 
the goddess of death, Teoyaomiqui, whose duty it was to bear 
Ihc iouls of dead warriors to the house of the sun. The rear 
ywK of the ido! represents Huitzilopochtll, god of war, and hus- 
^dof the female divinity whose emblems are carved on the 
The bottom of the monument bears various sculptured 
pi s not show n in the cut, which are thought to represent 

!* XXVItl Uie-lcr. Cudt. cuncriliulions lo U. A. ElhiinLnfiv, % "1. V. ~ " 
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I Mictlantccutli, [jod of tile infernal rc>rions, tlis last ofthis cheer- 
ful trinity; fjoddess of death, god of war, and god of hell, three 
distinclj deities united in one idol according to the Aztec cate- 
chism. The idol was removed to ihe University and until i83t 
was kept buried in the court yard, that it might not kindle anew 
the aboriginal superstitions. 

The analysis of this idol and the e.ximi nation of its different 
parts will brin^ out the following remarkable features, i. The 
shape of the idol is that of the cross. 2. It is a combination of 
a human figure and a serpent form; no other animal is represented. 
J. There is a combination of kingly drapery and serpent folds. 
4. There are fo'jr hands plainly visible with the palms extended 
and turned out. with figures of rattles bctiveeu the hands, 5, 
There seem to be two heads, the serpent head above and the 
human head below ; the serpent head iiaving teeth and fangs visi- 
ble; the human head being a death head. The eyes nre made 
with rings around them the same as Tlaloc the god of rain always 
has. 7, The serpent head consists of massive folds bound 
together and fringed, but with cross hatchings to represent the 
serpent's skin. 8, The shoulders of the idol or the arms of the 
cross are adorned with the teeth of a serpent and the forked 
tongue below the teeth, g. The fringe which forms a skirt to 
the idol, contains serpents' heads covered with a cross-hatching 
which rcpresent's a serpent's skin. Between the serpents' heads, 
tails all of thsm contain-ng ratttle^. 10. B^low these horrid 
tassels, is a serpent vvith its four folds coviired witli cross hatch- 
ings which are dotted like that on the serpents heads above, 
the eyes and teeth and forked tongue resembling those in the 
shoulders and liead above, ii. On eitlier side of this serpent 
head are figures that look like claws, though they may be intend- 
cd for serpent's eggs. 

Mr, E. S Holden has drawn the comparison between this 
Mexican idol and others found in Yucatan. He discovers a 
similar combinatiou of serpent's heads and tails with human faces, 
arms and limbs but with the addition of crotalus Jaws and many 
other symbols, and thinks Ihal there are so manv striking du- 
plications and coroborative resemblances tiiat the Yucatec figures 
and the Mexican i lols may be supposed to represent the same 
personage, Huitzilipochtli, the god of death. The Identification of 
the Yucatec and Mexican or Aztec religions seem to be quite 
complete. 

[V.] A comparison of the tradititions and myths of the serpent 
and the serpent symbol will be in place here. There arc many 
myths of the serpent as well as of the tortoise, and these seem to 
be very wide-spread. 

On this point we quote from Mr, Edward Tylor. He says; 
" In the Old World the tortoise myth belongs especially 
to India, and the idea is developi'd there in a variety of forms. 
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The tortoise that upholds the earth is called in the Sanskrit 
Kurmaraja, King of the Tortoises, and the Hindoos believe 
to this day that the earth rests upon its back. Sometimes 
the snake Sesha bears the world on its head, or an elephant 
carries it upon its back, and both snake and elephant are 
themselves supported by the great tortoise. The earth, res- 
cued from the deluge which destroys mankind, is set up with 
the snake that bears it resting on the floating tortoise, and a del- 
uge is again to pour over the face of the earth when the world- 
tortoise, sinking under its load, goes down into the great waters." 
''According to Varaha-Mihira, the Indians represented to them- 
selves the inhabited part of the world under the form of a tortoise 
floating upon the water; it is in this sense that they call the 
world Kmirma-chakra; that is to say, "the wheel of the tortoise." 
"The striking analogy between the tortoise myth of North 
America and India is by no means a matter of new observation; 
it was indeed remarked upon by Father Lafitau nearly a century 
and a half ago. Three great features of the Asiatic stories are 
found among the North American Indians in the fullest and 
clearest development. The earth is supported on the back of 
a huge floating tortoise, the tortoise sinks under water and causes 
a deluge, and the tortoise is considered as being itself the earth 
floating upon the face of the deep. In the last century, Loskiel, 
the Moravian missionary remarked of the North American Indi- 
ans that "some of them imagine that the earth .swims in the sea, 
or that an enormous tortoise carries the world on its back." 
Schoolcraft, an unrivalled authority on Indian mythology within 
his own district, remarks that the turtle is an object held in great 
respect in all Indian reminiscence. It is believed to be in all 
cases, a symbol of the earth and is addressed as a mother.". . . 
"Among the Mandans, Catlin found a legend which brings in the 
same notion of the world-tortoise, but shows that by differ- 
ence of the accessory circumstances that it was not in America 
a mere part of a particular story, but a mythological conception 
which might be worked into an unlimited variety of myths. The 
tale that the Mandan doctor told Catlin, was that the earth was a 
large tortoise, that it carried dirt upon its back, and that a tribe 
of people who are now dead, and whose faces were white, used 
to dig down very deep in the ground to catch badgers. The 
myth of the world-tortoise is one of those which have this great 
value in the comparison of Asiatic and American mythology, 
that it leaves not the least opening for the supposition of its 
having been carried by modern Europeans from the Old to the 
New World." The Scandanavian myth is that the serpent en- 
compassed the globe. In Mexico, the serpent is frequently seen 
encompassing the signs of the zodiac, and we cannot help con- 
necting the symbols on the calendar stones with myths which 
prevailed in the Old World. The .same is true of the ornamen- 
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iif tlic putlcry. The serpent aiul t!ic tortoise seem to 
nbody the myth wliich. according to Mr. Tylor is so wide 
The serpent symbol in the soutli-ivest pirtion of the 
P continent is more complicated and conventional than elsewhere. 
Wc close this article by referring to the mythological record 
of the creation as contained in the tablets of the creation series 
found in Nineveh, and described by G^u, Smith in his "Chaldean 
Genesis." The subject was the fight between Tiamnt and the god 
Marduk. Tianiat, the personification of darkness, chaos, disor- 
fJer. and so of the powers of evil, is the prototype of the serpent 
ofGenesis. Marduk. chosen by the god* for tlic conflict, and 
aimed with sword and bow. en<jages in fierce fight with Tiamat, 
and eventually dashes out the brain.s of the dragon, a particular 
which at once calls to recollection "the bruising of the serpent's 
head." as described in Genesis. There is, however, this note- 
worthy difference between the Babylonian and the Chaldean ac- 
counts. Tiamat is a ^ea-monster, the sea being regarded appar- 
ently as a great hostile power, and so associated with darkness 
aid evil. Tianiat is. moreover, a dragon, a composite creature, 
not a serpent. The conflict, however, both in the cuneiform text 
'Uidas depicted on Babylonian seals, always takes place on the 
laid. And it may be observed that this .same conflict, portrayed 
On i large scale, may bu seen on a projecting part of the wall in 
the Assyrian Gallerj' of the Museum. Here the dragon Tiamat 
■isccn retreating, but still threatening, with claws and her wide- 
opeticd mouth. Tiamat has a pair of wings and a scale-covered 
body. Marduk is advancing to the attack. He has two pairs 
of wings, and is armed with cimeter, and is brandishing a pair 
ilnublc tridents, which possibly represent Ughlniiig. On the seals 
^f is represented cither equipped and r^ady fkir the conflict, or 
Clucking the dragon with bow and cimeter. On one .seal, how- 
ever, the dragon is represented as a serpent, as in the biblical 
rtory, and pursued by Marduk. It will seem from this that the 
'^rpent in oriental countries was representative of a nature power 
Wd that is was attended with symbols of the lightning, and other 
processes of nature. Our conclusion i.s: whether there was any 
connection between the two continents, the serpent symbol in 
•wtli hemispheres was associated with nature worship, yet 
tlierewcre traditions associated with it which have very striking 
walogics. The serpent evidently represented a nature power. 
''It it was more than this. It is possible that we shall find the 
"ricntal tradition still connected with the American Symbol. 
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Editor Am. Aviiguariati : 

111 the article by Hon. David A. Wells, < 
Stutlj- of Mexico," published in Popular Sci 
1886. I find the following pnssngcs: 

"111 the Museum of Ihc city of Mexico there is probiibly the best 
collection of the remains of the so-called Aztec people that ever has 
or probably ever will be gathered. Here, arranged upon shelves 
and properly classified, the visitor will see a large number and va- 
riety of their tools, weapons, and implements. Setting Aside their 
fictile or pottery products, they are all of stone — the same arrow- 
heads, the same stone hatchets, pestles, and the like, which arc still 
picked up on the fields and along the water-courses of New Eng- 
land, the South, and the West; and of which there are so many 
public and private collections in the United States — no better than, 
and in some respects inferior in artistic merit and finish to, many 
like articles excavated by the Shoshoncs and Flatheads on the Co- 
lumbia and Snake Rivers. /« all Ik is large collection there is no-^ 
evidence, save a vsry Je-w copper implements, the use of -ajhich is — '_ 
someivhat doubtful that the Aztecs ever had any knowledge aniS 
made any use of metal tools; and '\\\ only a comparatively few in — * 
stances have fabrications of copper, of unquestiimable antique on— 
gin, ever been discovered in connection with Aztec remains in Mex- 
ico. And of the pottery and stone-work in the shape of idols, smalE 
and big, masks, and vases, and of which there are many specimens 
in the museum and throughout the country, it is sufficient to say 
that it is all of the rudest kind, and derives its chief attraction Hn<9- 
intercst from its hideousness and almost entire lack of anythin^^ 
which indicates either artistic taste or skill on the part of its fabri- 
cators. Take any fair collection of \\h:\l purparts to he tht- pre 
ducts of Aztec skill and workmanship, and place the same side bj^ 
aide with a similar collection made in any of the most civiliEcd »£ 
the islands of the Pacific — the Fijee, the Mariiuesas, ortheSand-^ 

wich Islands, or from the tribes that live on Vancouver's Sound 

and the superiority of the latter would be nt once most evident at««l 
unquestionable," 

"But this is not all. It is now "cncrally conceded that the A^tec 
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^tribes, that have become faniect iii history, (hd nut iiiiiiiherus umiij' 
.IS two hundred and fifty thousand, and that the urea ot territory to 
which their rule was mainly confined did not much exceed in urea 
the State of Rhode Island. The first sight of it horae threw them 
into a panic, and they had no cattle, sheep, swine, dogs, or olher 
domestic animals — save the turkey — of any account. They had no 
written language, unless the term can he properly applied to rude 
drawings of a kind similar to those with which the North Ameri- 
can Indian ornaments his skin or scratches upon the rocks. // h 
very doubtful (fthey had anything -which -would be regarded as 
money; and in the absence of beasts of burden, of any system of 
roads and of wheeled vehicles, or, indeed, of any mcthotls ot trans- 
portation other than through the muscular power and backs of men, 
they could have hud but little internal trade or commerce." 

I take issue with the writer on all of these points, and desire to 
present a few facts to show that his positions are not tenable. The 
relics alone which have been collected by Father Fischer and which 
are now in the Museum at Washington as well as those which are 
in the Xational Museum at Mexico, show that the Aztecs had orna- 
ments wliich exceeded any thing ever found in the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean. They had metals which they used for coins, and it 
is known that they carried on an extensive Aboriginal trade. 

The Calendar stone in Mexico shows that if they did not have a 
phonetic Language, yet the art of writing reached a much higher 
stage than ever existed among the wild Indians, and can by no 

^_mean« be compared with the ornaments upon skin, or the scratches 

^^«pon rocks referred to by the writer. 

^^B That the Aztecs did not possess cattle, sheep, swine, or horses, 

^0inll be readily acknowledged, but this does not conflict with the 
ilea of their being in a high degree of civilization. As to their ter- 
ritory being no larger than Rhode Island, we leave that for the 
historians to decide. Mr. Wells seems to belong to that class of 
-scholars who are inclined to reduce everything in America to the 
level of savage life making the wild Indians of the Northern States 
-examples of all the tribes and illustrations of all the races which 
ever existed on the continent. 

I wish here to briefly describe the metal articles, that Mr. Wells 
■<lid not see, but which for many years have been on exhibition in 
ihc Archfeological rooms of the Museo Nacional of Mexico; 

Gold. ^In the case containing objects of gold the most noticea- 

-able arc— ihree small Aztec idols used as amulets, ten large beads, 

^and two (3) small clasps that bear the engraved image of a mon- 

Icy- They may be seen in case No. 55 which stands in the center 

■^A the second room of the Department. 

Sii-VEH.— Near to Case No. 55 is No, 54 which contains the ar- 
^clcs of silver. I woidd call attention to a tentetl, today called be- 
-sote^ or lip ornament by the Mexicans. It is the silver head of an 

Egle, finclv designed, and was found in an excavation made in a 
mulus near Atotonilco the Grand. 
Copper Touls and Weapons. — Among this interesting col- 
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lection of tools made of copper I note: an ax from San Luis Potosi, 
a chisel from the State of Tabasco, a small ax from the State of 
Oaxaca, and many drills and needles from divers places. The nee- 
dles are about double the size of those of the pre-historic lake-dwell- 
ers of Switzerland, but verv similar in form. 

Amonor the Aztecs, ornaments of copper were sometimes worn 
by the poor, but this metal was chiefly employed in the manufact- 
ure of instruments for the arts. It was often alloyed with tin — 
usually in the proportion of 90 parts of coj^per to 10 of tin — and 
when thus hardened, or converted into bronze, wood coidil be 
worked with it. The few^ metal spear-points and arrow- heads found 
in Mexico are all of bronze. 

Copper Oknamkxts. — In Case No. 53 arc to be seen some 
snake rattles made of copper and also a copper tortoise. The latter 
is hollow, and was found in an ancient Huastecan jjrave. 

In Case No. 51 are some copjDcr tweezers from Mitla. They 
were used, doubtless, as in South American tribes, and, today ,among 
the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico, to pluck out the hairs of the 
beard. 

In the same case is a copper labret, or lip ornament, which, ac- 
cording to Sir John Lubbock,* is of the same style as those worn 
by the Esquimaux. 

The copper disc, 2S centimetres in diameter, in Case No. 52, 
comes from the State of Jalisco. It probably once was the property of 
a priest of the god of Fire. It was worked with hammer and chisel. 
In the center of the disc can be perceived even now, though much 
corroded, a human figure surrounded by the rays of the sun, among 
which are eight larger rays referring to the eight "hours" of the 
Mexican day. It has two small holes near one edge for suspension, 
exactly as have nearly all the discs or gorgets found in the graves 
of the Mound Builders of the United States. 

In that magnificent manuscript book of 32 pages in the Museum 
— which Mr. Wells will find catalogued under the head of Paint- 
ings — No. 23 — Tributes — is given a complete record of the articles 
which the surrounding conquered nations paid to the Aztecs annually. 
In this long list will be frequently seen figures of little copper bells. 
Fortunately the Museum possesses several specimens but perhaps- 
none as fine as those in the Fischer Collection recently added to tho 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington. These bells were mad 
of hammered wires welded together and are marvels of workman 
ship. 

Copper Monk v. — In Case No. 56 appear several examples o 
an instrument in the form of a choppmg-knife for mince-meat 
They arc of pure copper and therefore seemingly too soft for agri 
cultural uses or art tools. Capt. Dupaix deposited these in the Mu 
scum on his return from his second exploring expedition to Oaxa< 
in the year 1806. He says in his description rj* that they are 
"very fine, red copper, cast, not hammered, symmetrical, of pleaf 



♦Prehistoric Times, Page 464. 

tAnales del Musco, Mexico, Vol. a. p. 393. 



MODE OF FISHING 1(Y DEl.AAV'AHE INDIANS. 107 

„l..ur, rorrecl design, iinchnr-likc in slmpt-." He ailils that 
11 iti Ills field near Antcqucia (Oaxaca)* "plowed up uii 
ivliich contaiiicil Itefntytlircc ilozeii.i uf similiir iii- 



I i^kni^ with little diSercncc nmo 
uid size." He, iiiorcovcr, asserts ii 
"trumenm comi.- lu light very often i 
- -inithii buy them for the good and f 
The belief tJiat ihcsi; objects were 
I TnrqueiTiiidaf ■ 



thickness, 
another ptiicc thiiif "these in- 
I that country and tlie silver- 
ipcrior alloy of the metal." 
money is founded on the fol- 
the seventeenth 



.TfltBTif: "In others [places] they used mnch some coins of cop- 
"pi-r iiiniosl in (he diapc of the Tan or T, or an anchor of three or 
•f "11 rin-er.lirc:idths of thin pfartes." Iii Tlachco at the tunc of 
'! ' I ;u(nisl these objects, for convenience, were used in trade or 
I \ !i.ii^ ns moitcv; hence comes the name tiaco, which the Me\i. 
■V''- ;^iu- loday lo their copper coin known as Octava dc rcii/(onc 
jii'J iiiiie-<.!\tcenth cents) being the eighth part of lif^ cents. 
Ciirtcj »ays* that tin was nl&o used for money. 

But Mr. Wells believes that "the Aztecs had nothing that an- 
»Hcrt:d ihc ptirpose of money." And yet it is as certain as anv his- 
lorii-ul fact can be that they used chocolate beans as a circulaling 
niRlium. In wholesale dealings the be.ins were sewed up into sacks. 
nf S/XM.-ind half-sacks of 4/x» beans each. In some parts of south- 
ern Mexico this pre-Columbian cuvrcney is still partially in use. 

.As corroborative evidence that the copper "cboppiug-knivcs," 
»bave.mcntioiied, wcff also money, I would cite a living exampk' 
"' n iimilnr currency existing in Kardofan and Darfur, Mahomme- 
Jan provinces of the Soudan country, Africa. Akcrman says:!| "It 
■■corwists ftf pieces of iron called Baskash, somewhat resembling: 
"the Jitnii-circular knife used by leather-cutters, or, as thcedgesarc 
' ■ ;i 1 n. ihe cross-section of a mush-room. The prototype was. 
I' an iron arrow-head, however much the present form 
•f^r from such an object." Can we not by a parity of rea- 

' !:_; 1 l.iiin the arrow-head a.i the archetype of ihe money of the 
^'itoi— ami that these anchor-shaped castings of topper, loo %oix 
'"^SKriciillural nn<l too dull for warlike uses, were the uncoined 
'"thiinc currency of the earlv inhabitants of Mexico? 

\V. W. liLAKIS. 

L'ily of Mexico, Xovtmhcr, iSS6. 



-^lODlC OF KISIUNC ItY THE OKI. AWAKE INDIANS. 

£^her Am. Antiquarian : 

The fallowing manner of catching shad and other fish was relat- 
^1 to mc by an old resident, Mr. J. W. Andreas, of Bcrlinsville^ 
•'*Mtold hjm by bU gmndfather, who used to sec the Indians fish. 
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The first step was to throw iip two lines of stone walls, extending 
from each shore in an oblique manner toward the middle of the 
-stream where they almost met. Herewas walled up a round re- 
ceiver resembling a well called :i "bound." 

This finished, there was taken into the stream, extending from 
■shore to shore, a certain distance from the weir, a braided mass of 
brushwood called a net, atlenilcd by hands enough to easily drag it 
along through the water. This was done to scare and sweep the 
the fish into the circular well at the meeting of the two walls, after 
which it was closed. Each person then prepared himself with hi.s 
spear, and the one who handled his implement with the greatest 
dexterity was rewarded with the largest number of fish. 

"•Agitanshicola" is the Delawaie name of a large trihutarv of 
the Lehigh River, and this in the English language means "Brush- 
jiet fishing." 

The whites who first c:nnc here fished for shad in this manner 
as did also theirsuccessoi's, until dams were built in the river hv the 
Lehigh (Joid and Navigation Company to feed their c.iual, which 
prevented the fish from ascending. 

Col. C. C.Jones in his "Antiquities of the Southern Indians" p- 
^3Z, ■writes, which he has quoted from Loskicl, who spent some time 
among the Lenape, and who undoubtedly saw this manner of fish- 
ing "When the shad fish come up the rivers in the spring, the In — 
-4Jians run a dam of stones across the stream, where its depth will 
admit of it, not in a straight line, but in two parts verging towjtrd a 
'each other in an angle. An opening is left in the middle for th^ 
water to run off. At this opening they pl.ice a large box, the bot^- 

torn of which is full of holes. They then make a rope of the twl 

■of the wild vine, rc.iching .icross the stream, upon which boughs cr»f 
about six feet in length arc fastened at the distance of about i\v « 
fathoms from each other. A parly is detached about a mile abo-^-c 
the dam with this rope and its appendages, who begin to mo'^-c 
gently down the current, some guiding one, some the opposite er»tJ, 
whilst others keep the branches from .sinking by supporting the 
rope ill the middle with wooden forks. Thus they proceed, fright- 
ening the fishes into the opening left in the middle of the daifli 
where a number of Indians are placed on each side, who standingr 
upon the two legs of the .ingles, drive the fishes with poles, and ar* 
hideous noise, through the opening into the .ibovc mentioned bosc 
or chest. Here they lie, the water running off through the holc;^ 
in the bottom, and other Indians stationed on each side of the chest, 
«ek them out, kill them and fill their canoes. By this contrivance 
they sometimes catch above a thousand shad and other fish in hal * 
day. • 

We find in this vicinity on the banks of the Lehigh River niimc*"- 
ous, flat, water-worn stones of different sizes, and various forms tend - 
ing however almost always to the oval shape, having notches worke** 
into the sides opposite c;ich other, which arc correctly called "n"' 
sinkers." 

•"Hiilaiy ofihi Minion nflhs United Brettacm," tic., p. jj. London. 171^. in Anliquiiiu 1^ 
"fioutbflm Indiuu by C. C Jon«^ p. 33a, 




CORRESPONDENCE. 18» 

cquircii coiisklcrabk- weight to keep on the lioU"m a "hriisli 
iTcvt'nt the cscnpe of Ihc: iisli, it is i:ortuin that such objects 
ichtx) to the net for this purpose. " Sue 1 1 plummets are, as 
Hilky, and were probiihly used to weigh down the long 
ne ropes with which the Indiims were wont to drug the 
'ling the fishes before them • • * ♦, The noise of these 
illing idoug the bottom would have materially assisted in 
ing the fishes from their hiding plnces and in compelling 
BWim toward the desired point."t Many smnll ones have 
So small and light indeed that thcv would have been 
all fastened to a net. My collection contains such. 
I'cre, I suppose, used in connection with hook and line. 
Is made of lend and weijjhinjj seversd ounces are now usetl 
lUcr in fishing for black bass, a fish phintcd into 
here a number of years ago. Dr. Ruu, curator of the Arch- 
1 department of the Smithsonian Institution, figures in hi» 
oric Fishing in Europe and North America, pp. 15S-9, an 
Qg series of these objects found ou the banks of the Susque- 
': Muncey, Penn. The largest is eight inches across its 
pari, luid one and three-eighths inches thick in the middle, 
[ two imd seven-eighths pounds. lie thinks it was used 
iting « set net. 

f large spceimen of this kind, nine and one-quarter inches 
Ice nnd thrce-qunrter inches wide at its broadest part which 
end, two inches thick at the same place and weighing three 
1-cighths pounds was picked up from the surface by the 
ftt fall on Lehigh Island in the Lehigh River at this city. 
atcr worn stone. I s.iv found on the surface; originally it 
out of the sand, how far down it is impossible to say, and 
: by the sand diggers who did not know its scientific 
1 relic. This was either used .is an anchor to an Indian's 
in weighting a small net. Sinkei-s so large are seldom 
To call them anchors would be preferable. 

A. F. nEiti.iN. 
own, Pcnn., Dec. 6, 1SS6. 



"OLD FORT" IN' KENTUCKY. 
4m(. Antiguarian : 

I been surveying some new enclosures and have re-surveyed 
the old ones, have made a good survey of the Old Fort 
(cky, opposite to the okl mouth of the Scioto River. The 
the fort arc 10 feet in height. From the end of the east 
irays to west end of the western ones it is just 4,500 feet. 
orks arc now partially demolished by a new raihojid now 



obtained another s 
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Co., Kj'*> opposite here 
loitth, Ohio. 



:opper 



e and a copijcr tube froni 
T. H. Lewis. 
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A"SILVEH FIND." 

Eiiitor Am. Antiqiidriaii : 

One of the most interesting and vnlunbic fimls [hat ever caJ*" 
imcler my nulicc was made last July. There Is, opposite Pi^***" 
moulh, Ohio, on tlic Kentucky side of the river, a high bhiff w[-»cVi 
was quite an liulian resort in early days, Upon (he siimmil of t^' 
bluff and near the edge is a high mound, hsviiig a slighllv flatte i^™ 
top. From this mound -a magnificent view of the Scioto V.i^P^^<\ 
can be had, but a bend in the river shuts out most of the view e 
titherwise might be had up and down the Ohio. 

Until iust July this mound had never been opened. Il wai 
garded by the people of that neighborhood as a great minosity,- 
whencver a stranger came into that locality to stay any lengthier:! 
time he was taken to this mound and told all iibout its past hi* '^' 
and what is presumably containetl, (Such people alwnys knoi 
about mysteries). 

In the early part of July two young men living in Portsmt^C^^^ 
and one of them in the employ of a merchant there conceived 
idea to explore the mound, and accordingly set out for the pt ^' 
one Friday. From what I can learn (details of the work and * 
almost lost) they began at the summit and sunk a shaft strai 

E>~^ down. They encountered much ch 

f ^^L coal, but no bones; after having g 

\^H^ down some four feet they sudden 

^^^^H^ came upon und look out a well p 

^^^^h served skull, quite large. Theaccoi 

^^^^H nying parts of the skeleton were so 

^^^H cayed Ihat they made no attempt to f^^ 

^^^H se^^e any parts save the skull. 

P^^^^^j^S^^^^a They found a few inches below ' 
^7. ^^^B ^'''•■'^"*'' •'""I niinglcd with 

- ^^^1 '^*'^'' '°3 ^^* l>cnds, 30 silver buck 

|. , - _ - M~^^^H ^ silver crosses. Nothing more * 

^^^^ found although the excavation \ 

^^^H carried on down some 10 feel. 

^^^^H the way home while passing throng '" 

^^^^1 corn-lield near the moimd they foL-^'' 

^^^^^ a large grooved axe, the groovcbeS ' 

^^^^H nearly in the centre, one edge sh^^'P 

^^^^H presumably for cutting, the other U 

^^^^^^ ing been used to hammer with, "t^^ 

material wiis phorpjry, the specimen wns highly polished, *'"' 
groove extends all around. The a\e weiglw J,\i pounds, ie raL^W 
fiat. It is about the most peculiar shaped one I ever saw. 
, These relics were brought lo this city (Cincinnati) soon 
bg found and were sold to Mr. Mercer. The silver in thenij 
pts worth $i2.oo at current price. He held them until Ft 






A SILVEU PISD. 



in 



S7, and Ihc.i s..UI thc-m to the writer. A n.rcfu) oNainina- 
ilan c«rtii'sl imjuiry h:is cuiiMcU tin- writer to fintl out this 
of their history. I'pcrn iiiio of the huckles is the French 
of 1730 or 1740, with thcCathulic cmhlcm, :i heart. The 
axe decorated with small leaves but furnish 110 clew as to 
ntc. The whole oiitfit prohahly iHilongeJ to a convert of 
luit MissionaricH, ami we can only conjecture as to the rest. 



Stjnilar finds h: 

I Wisconsin ond 
WcBt Virginia, hut 



nade in South- 
mi: instance ii 
find wiiK eve 
the amount of silver wa 
The ilhist rations accoinpa- 



Ihe exact slxe 



^so great, 
nying this article ; 
of the pieces found. 
There have been a great many relies 
found in the banks of the Ohio'a little 
ilistance above Portsmouth. It seems 
lo he a locality especially rich in rehcs 
that date back about 300 years. There 
was brought to me a month ago by a 
gentleman residing in that locality some 
very curious bone and shell implements 
which he claimed he had found along 
the shore nt the foot of a high bluff. 
The river in a recent flood had washed 
t and scattered them along the water edge. He pij:ked up 



of the. 



drilled 




fthcll discs about the size of a dollar 
ral places and others having but one perforji 
eets of interest there were several large hu- 
ith (mostly molars) which had been jierfo- 
id had been worn as beads. I had nc 
ything like ihein before and was greatly 
fin noting the fact, 

bers of wild turkey bones broken off short 1 
'ctl (evidently with a flint tool) to a round 
icurml. The average length of these \ 
|k!s; bcnks of birds (wading birds) polished 
3ine drilled and worn as beads and others 
point and showing use as drills or pcrforatore ; still 
riUs and perforators made from the bone taken from the 
•g of the deer were found. They especially were well pre- 
Ind much above the average size of bone awls. Several 
inches long .-uid nearly as sharp as needles. There were 
alike in sii^e or in make. 

ccedcd in making the purchase after some bartering and 
irefuUy examined the entire lot. I can safely say it is the 
impletc lot of bone and shell implements I ever saw. 

W. K. MooKHH.\D, 
iniMlt, Ohio. Mar 
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MR, PERKINS' COLLECTIONS OF COPPER RELICS. 

Editor Am. Antigiiarian: 

III rcplv to your questions I will sav thut I Iiave never knowi) of 
;i copper relic fotiiid in an effigy mound; but have some that were 
fuunil in fields ncnr such mouiids and a few that were found in con- 
ical mounds. 

A large propoition of the coppere I have collected were turned 
up by the plow, but some have been found at considerable depths. 

They were undoubtedly made from both the float copper— found 
in such abundance nil over this State— and the meta! taken from the 
ancient copper mines near Lake Superior. 

t do not think their manufacture can be ascribed to any particu- 
lar tribe, but rather to all the races of men who have, at different 
periods, occupied thiK region. 

In 1S75 I sold 1 13 coppers tu the State Ilistoriad Society of Wis- 
consin, and gave them 30 more. 

In iSSg I sold 150 to the Public Museum of the city of Milwau- 
kee, and in 1886 sold 50 more to the same institution. 

I have given to some of the public and private coUccllons, of the 
United States and Europe, about 50 coppers, and have still in mv 
possession several hundreds of these interesting objects. All of them 
utre ftiund in what is now called the State of Wisconsin, and they 
exhibit various degrees of skill in their manufacture from the rHdest_ 
possible 'to the highest. 

F. S. Perkins. 

liurlinston, Wis., Jan. lolli, 1SS7. 



Editor Am, Antiquarian: 

Last week I visited two very interesting groups of mounds \\- ~ 
Polk Co., Wis., located a few miles north of Osceola Mills, on th^ 
right bank of the river St. Croix as you go north. I did not hav^M 
time to closely examine them, but think there are about i\ mound 
in each group and the groups nearly one mile apart. The wago^M 
road divicles one through its center leading standing one side whic^l 
is fully 15 feet high and about 30 feet in diameter — longest wa^^i 
It is a circular nioinid. These mounds arc clearly defined and stan_ ' 
out in as bold relief as those seen at Aztalan. The early part cr^ 
this month I examined a series or group of mounds about 2 mil^^ 
south of Waterloo, Wis. They are in a line ruiming north ar-^ 
south— 23 in number, ji of which are conical and 2 the shapes -^ 
animals. Nearly all of them had been explored I see by Sunda^^~'' 
Inter Ocean that an interesting group of mounds have recently b<s-«;n 
discovered not far from Schwartzburg, Washington Co., Wis.., — 
2 1 in number. 

A. H, Porter. 

Madison, Wis., Nov. i6tb, iSSC. 
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BOOKS ON MYTHS AND MYTHOLOGY. 11. 

ditor Am, Antiquarian : 

I send an additional list of works in the English language, found 
the libraries of the Bureau of Ethnology, Geological Survey, and 
he Scottish Rite Masons, Washington, D. C. 
Bible Myths, and their parallels in other religions. N. Y., 1883, 
■Sp pp. Anonymous. 

Bowker, Jas. Goblin Tales of Lancashire. London, n. d. 266 

Collier, Margaret. Prince Peerless. N. Y., 1887. 267 pp. 

De Gubernatis, Angelo. Zoological Mythology, or The Legends 
:^ Animals. 2 vols. London, 1872. 

Dorman (Rushton M.) The Origin of Primitive Sup^M'stitions. 
^ hiladclphia, 1S71. 398 pp. 

Dyer (Rev. T. F. Thisclton) English Folk-lore. London, 1884. 
pp. 

Frere (Mary) Old Deccan Days. London, 1S81. 304 pp. 

Gordon (H. L.) Legends of the Northwest. St. Paul, Minn., 
S81. 143 pp. 

Gould (Chas., B. A.) Mythical Monsters. London, 1886. 407 

Grimm (Jacob) Teutonic Mythology. Tr. by Stally brass. Vol. 
-> 437 PP- London, 1S80. 

Hearn (Lafcadio) Stray Leaves from Strange Literature. 

Jones (Wm.) Finger-ring Lore. London, 1877. 534 pp. 

Kavanagh (Morgan) Myths traced to their primary source 
'hrough Language. 2 vols. London, 1856. 328 and 421 pp. 

Lang (Andrew) Custom and Myth. 1885. 304 pp. 

Lee (Vernon) Tuscan Fairy Tales. London, n. d. 

Linton (E. Lynn) Witch Stories. London, 1883. 320 pp. 

Magnusson (Eirikr) and Morris (Wm.) Three Northern Love 
^torics and other tales. Tr! from the Icelandic. London, 1875. 
246 pp. 

JMeinhold (W.) editor. The Amber Witch. London, 1861. 

^7ipp. 

Menzics (Louisa L. J.) Legendary Tales of the Ancient Britons. 
-ondon, 1864. 190 pp. 

Middlemore (Mrs. S. G. C.) Round a Posada Fire. [Spanish 
^gends] London, n. d. 146 pp. 

Morris [Richard, LL. D.,] Legends of the Holy Rood. Lon- 
don, 1871. 240 pp. 

Mulock [Miss D. C] The Fairy Book. N. Y., n. d. 

Murray [A. SJ Manual of Mythology. N. Y., 1884. 368 pp. 

Napier [Jas.] Folk Lore [From the West of Scotland] Paisley, 
^^79. 181 pp. 

Rink [Dr. Henry] Talcs and Traditions of the Eskimo. Edin- 
^^rgh and London, 1885. a.72 pp. 
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Scoffcrn [J.] Stray Leaves of Science and Folk-lore. London, 
187c. 485 pp. 

Slices [Wirt] British Goblins. [Welsh Folk-lore, etc.] Loncz.1oii, 
1880. 395 pp. 

Smith [J. Moyr] Tales of Old Thule. London, 1879. 19^ PP- 

Unkulunkulu, or The Tradition of the Creation. [Zulu texKiziso^ 
various topics, with English translations in parallel columns]. ^^ 

title page. 

Valentine [Mrs. L.] Eastern Tales. ["Chandos" Classics] E^i-o^' 
don, n. d. 540 pp. 

J. Owen Dorsey, ..^ 
Washington, D. C, Box 5 c ^ ^' 

March 19, 1887. 




A "CEREMONIAL OBJECT." 

Editor Am, Antiquarian : 

Last summer the writer procured from a Mr. Jacob, a farmerJ 
ing about seven miles northwest of this city, one of the so cr^ 
"ceremonial weapons," to which is attached a history of more • 
common interest. This relic, a reminder of a nearly extinct ^ 
pie, was kept in possession of the Jacob family almost a cen 
and a quarter. An Indian on his way from the mountains t< 
then Moravian village of Bethlehem, Penna., loaded with furs 
skins, gave it to the grandfather of the gentleman who allowi 
to come into my possession, for a certain quantity of tobacco, 
mountains from which the Indian came, are, I suppose, the K 
tinny or Blue mountains about fifteen miles north from here, ""^^^he 
weapon is made of steatite, tinged with green, and is beautif ^^■'Wy 
polished, much of this polish has, however, been caused by the "se 
of it as a hone for a razor. It is somewhat damaged at one en^^ of 
the pcrfoiation. This may have occurred while in the hands of ^^^ 
white owners. It is near to an obloiig in shape, with edges sligX^^fy 
curved, which arc blunt, three inches long, two and one eighth inc^^cs 
broad at one end, and decreasing in width to one and seven eigh»*^ 
inches at the other. The perforation measures in diameter one f^a^^ 
inch. A section of the implement from edge to edge would fc^J'ro 
a perfect lozenge. 

I am not aware, although for more than a decade of years a ciire- 
f ul student of antiquities of stone, that the mystery surrounding tH^ 
interesting implements has ever been satisfactorily explained. M^" 
ther would the writer, who classes himself as an amateur, undertJike 
to bring to light their true design. Although written about as "ban- 
ner stones," such able and learned archaeologists as Charles Rau and 
C. C. Jones call them "ceremonial weapons," a name to my mind 
very appropriate, while the former title is altogether out of pla^^ 
and inaptly given. 

I have stated that the so called "ceremonial" object was exchang^ 
for tobacco by an Indian from the hunt. Of what use was the rd*^ 



EPFIGT WOUNDS ON THE EICKAPOO IHVER. n5 

while on an CKCursiuii of this kind? He certainly coiilil kill 

J with it even if he su ilL'sired. Oiiu blow would havu sliiv- 

il into fTRgmcnls. In ths chase too lie would naturally divest 

"f of all uimccassary material. Did the savage in his uiitu- 

tind Miptsratitio'jj mind attach to this implement somL- magic 

, the aid of which could bs invoked by some strange ccrt-- 

whilc alone in ths forest? Or did h; imnginc that thi: po*. 

I of it while on nn hunting excursion would cause him to be 

in procuring much game. I incline to this belief from 

consideration of the facts as given to me. For this, and 

purpose, was this object carried along. 



. F. Beulik. 



Ilcniown, Pt 



TIGY MOUNDS ON THE KICKAPOO RIVER. 

•rAta. Antiquarian : 

ved your postal curd some time ago, with a request, for 
iDformntioH, as to the mounds or effigies, on the Kickapoo 
ptT, The location of the most important of these mounds that 
i'liced arc on Sec. 26. 35, and 24, T, 12, N. R, 3, W. near the 
i.iJary line, between Vernou and Richland counties, although 
may be found in many other localities in this vicinity. The 
se'ctionFi are on the east fork of the Kickapoo River, above 
lagc of Rced^town, and the mounds are on a plateau, princi- 
abovc high water mark on the cast side of the river, this pta- 
from So to lao rods in width, extending from the bluff to 
■er. In crossing the above sections the river runs nearly south. 
■Higit's or mounds arc grouped together in certain places, and 
t of figures of animals, birds, etc., and some of the usual con- 
shaped mounds from 12 to 20 feet in diameter, which of course 
^*»miliar to you. 

one place I noticed a figure of a complete cross, the only fig- 
jaf that kind that I have ever noticed in this part of the country. 
: plowshare has leveled many of these mounds I presume, by 
hinc, as it was some 10 years ago, when my attention was first 
icted by tbcm as effigies, being then engaged in land surveying. 
! Kickapoo Valley, has at one time, paiticularly above and at 
forks been thickly settled, if the ancient mounds scattered along 
et bank of the stream are any indication of that fact, as all of 
moumis imlicate a long period of time since their construction. 
One place, where a large elm tree had been cut down, that had 
Nim ut) one of these momids, I counted the concentric rings on 
iKlimp, and the tree by tliat was 1 75 years old. 1 note this item, 
Ibut that 1 consider the mounds many hundred years older, but 
:ibo reason that many people will say "the Indians threw up 
^mounds, perhaps 50 or 60 years ago." 
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At another point, on the west bank of the Kickapoo, at or Nej 
Gays, Mills on Sec. 28, T. 10, N. R. 4, W. is a group of effigie 

The figure of one animal in particular, has attracted more or le; 
attention. It resembles a wolf, and is some 5 or 6 rods in lengt 
from the tip of the nose to the end of the tail. The figure is we 
proportioned and symmetrical. Close to this is the figure of anoth< 
animal, that I should call a bear, and several other mounds in tl 
group which I never have examined closely. 

The mounds in the south and central part of this county ( Crav 
ford) I think you have examined, or a part of them at least, so 
will not be necessary for me to go into any specific details, furth< 
than I think I will tell you of the exhuming of a giant's skeletc 
at Lynxville, a few years ago, in this county. In the year of iSd 
parties were engaged in excavating in the east bank of the Missi: 
sippi River, for the foundation of a warehouse. At a depth of i 
feet below the surface, the workmen came upon the skeleton of 
giant, in a tolerable good state of preservation, the skeleton was 
feet 2 inches in length and measured 2 feet 2 inches across the pe 
vis or from the out edge of the hip joint to hip joint. A quantit 
of bears claws, and claws of some other animals apparently, wor 
as a necklace, were found. They had holes drilled through them an 
had been strung. The bowl of a pipe, finely polished and of fin 
workmanship, made of obsidian, was also found with the skeletor 

The pipe bowl was finely wrought into the figure of an anima 
(apparently a lynx). There were two layers of human bones abovt 
him, the first some 4 feet below the surface, the next layer somi 
8 feet from the surface. This shows that a very long period of tim< 
must have elapsed since the giant was interred. We have no rea 
son to suppose that the giant was buried at first 14 feet below tt 
surface. I have this theory about his interment that he was buri^ 
6 feet below the then surface of the ground, that by t! e gradv 
disintegration of the point of rocks some 60 yards distant and ^ 
gradual drifting of the sand down the slope from the point of ro-^ 
the growth and decay of vegetation had kept accumulat i 
over his remains in the course of ages, until we have tolerable g^ 
reasons to think that 1,000 years at least have rolled away since 
burial. 

At another point, about six miles below where this skM 
ton was found, at the mouth of Sioux Coulee, on Sec. 18, T^ 
N. R. 6, W, one of the agents or employes of the Smithsonian 
stitute, at Washington, exhumed the remains of another skeleton 
size of which was calculated to be about 9 feet in length. So^ 
copper implements were found with this, a copper breast plate ^ 
hatchet amongst them. 

About 3 miles N. E. of where this first giant remains were 
covered was the huge figure of a man lying on his back, the lii 
head and all were perfect in form. This figure was about 8 r^ 
in length some 30 years ago when I first discovered it, but the pL ^ 
I think has nearly destroyed the last trace of it or nearly levele^^ 
with the natural surface. I found near this figure a bird (a br^ 
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1 ihcmitt jutlgc liy the si/.s ) partly sculptured out of a hwJ smooth 
rock, the breast :uid neck and a part of the head hnd been neatly 
polbhed and was finely proportioned, and if the workmnn had fin- 
ished his work in the style he had commenced no sculpture ut the 
present day could have excelled it. 

! will close this rambling letter, but if I can give you any infor- 
raation in a future letter in regard to our prehistoric remains in this 
fvgion, I will do so with pleasure, 

PizARiin Cook. 



MOUNDS IN MADISON CO., OHIO. 

Eililer Am. Antiquarian: 

Four miles west of London, on the farm of Judge Thomas Jonei, 
tkclcluns have been foimd in mounds together with various imple- 
ments. The mode of sepulture differs. Some skeletons lie flat, others 
irc in a sitting posture, others arc doubled tip. In some mounds 
trcre found pieces of pottery peculiar patterns, stone axes and sea 
'hells, Ou the farm of Mrs. Butler there is a place known to have 
Wcii iiswl as a sort of hospital by the Indians on account of the 
Wiiler. Such at least is the description of Joniithnn Alden who 
lived a prisoner for many yeare among the Indians. A grave was 
opened here hut no human remains were found but stones in the 

£vc which had been heated so hot that they were dissolved into 
c. Signal mounds on which beacon fires were burned extend 
■«Ioiig the higher point of both Oak Run and Deer Creek. On the 
■" of John Dunn, on the southeast corner of Monroe township, 
"Temple Mound" oval in shape, 6oo feet around the base and 
gfcct high. 

On the farm of Fulton Armstrong a bronze tomahawk of superb 
brkmnnship, wilh a steel edge, and beautifully traced with en- 
ving, was found; it is an exact copy of the tomahawk given to 
■. Worihinglon by Tecumsch. The instrument was undoubt- 
By of recent origin as the mound builders knew nothing of hrouze 
f Rtccl. The mound builders were very skillful in making arrow 
>, and knew a great deal of gunnery, as many darts are chipped 
I on each «ide so as to give them a twist, thus insuring a conse- 

*cy of flight. 

Hon. George Woodbridge, of Marietta, has a very fine collection 
I the early historical relics of Ohio, and especially of the prehis- 
tec race. Among other things, in a mound lately opened near 
krietta were found a skeleton, a huge piece of mica, a long cop- 
r Rccdlc, a copper half circular ornament, and a beautiful slalc 
idant. 
f Dr. Strain, of this city, takes a great interest in matters of this 
d and has the nucleus of a splendid collection. The most rc- 
(nhlc thing in his possession is a copper "spade," belonging to 
B,yijainbers, who prizes it very highly. It is of pure cop- 
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per, is about 7}^ inches long by 3 wide, and weighs about two 
pounds. At one end the edges arc curved up and in, forming a 
hollow groove in which a handle was evidently placed and the in- 
strument used for digging. It is a rare and valuable specimen. 

But the finest collection of these relics in town is that of Charles 
Creamer, on South Main street. We had the good fortune to ex- 
amine this lately and will briefly describe it. The collection in- 
cludes a number of fine axes, the largest of which is 9}^ inches long 
and weighs 9 pounds; there is also a "water worn" ax, made out of 
a waterworn boulder; also a very finely wrought syenite ax, grooved 
on top and well sharpened. Of pestles, there are quite a number 
in excellent condition; one of them is double ended. Mr. Creamer 
also has six fine tomahawks, a heavy round ball of stone, 3 inches 
in diameter, and probably used in throwing, seven excellent ham- 
mers, all blunt at both ends with a groove around the center, six 
fine wedges fleshers or tomahawks, as they are variously described, 
two war club heads from the Susquehanna River, nearly the whole 
of a regular war tomahawk of green slate stone, a stone bullet 
mould, a stone button, a green slate tube 2}^ inches long, which 
Prof. McLean says was used as a badge of authority, a green stone 
pendant, shell beads, and a great number of arrow heads, spear 
heads, and flint implements. Another more recent relic in the col- 
lection is a red Indian pipe, made by a cousin of Sitting Bull and re- 
ceived from Mr. Wm. O'Neill now in Minnesota. Of these spec- 
imens the following are especially fine and rare: A small quartzose 
hammer, about two inches long and weighing 12 or 14 ounces; a 
large "fleshcr" made of metamorphic stone, found in a gravel bank 
on the California road; a piece of a large greenstone pipe; a flat 
greenstone implement, 7 inches long tapering at one end with two 
little holes in the flat side; a double arrow head, nearly cross-shaped; 
a white flint spear head large at the base and tapering very rapidly. 
Most of these came from the farm of Cyrus Ilamm, near Newport. 

It seems that there are in this county three kinds of mounds, viz:-^ 
«ignal, burial and temple, varying greatly in size. In these mounds, 
arc found human and other remains, some of an early race and othe 
of tlic Indians. To show how old, however, these mounds may l> 
we know of a small mound in Franklin county that contained i. 
connection with human bones, the tooth of a long extinct rhino^ 
tTos, formerly inhabiting this country. We also find in our counC: 
great numbers of flint arrows and darts as well as other sto 
relics, and nearlv everv farmer's bov finds something: of this n -^ 
lure every year. 

London, ()., Jan., 1SS7. Comp. 



ARE THEHE ANV DHAGONS IN AMEHIC'A. 



Editorial. 



AllE THERE AW DRAGON'S IN AMERICA. 



article on the serpent 
The subject 



We have given in this number 
iyinbol and furnished stiggcstions ii 

inimluces nnother. Is there upon this continent anything that 
look* like the symhol o£ the dragon? In reference to this point 
wc have a few things to say. It sometimes seems as if the Dragon 
ichich is so common in Europe and Asia, nnd which Bgurcs so 
ranspicuously in nrientnl mythology was also known in this coun- 
in, and yet there is some uncertainty about it. We call attention 
t" Ibe different figures which resemble dragons. 

Fir«t to the sculptiircfl idols in Central America, which represent 

ri^''.-ri.,u-i 1 1. .iiiifi ^.M Iili j.iws resembling thatof thedrngim. There 

■ .;:,.;i::,.l :■_■ 1 1 l's on the facades of ccrUin buildings in 




eprfi- 
the pyramid of \ohicalc, 
th with foikcd to igue and 
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four fniigs or teeth. The lower jaw has three prongs, while- ^'"'" 
the upper j:iw there is :i pcculi.ir curved figure resembling s * "^ 
and below it soinctJiing resembling foam. Above the hcaJ '"?^^ 
are seven forked teeth or feathers, and back of the hc.nd a pc^^""''' 
curved projection. Below this monstrous mouth jire two ro*-"*^ 
feathers or some other ornament, and below the lower ^ -^^ ^ 
cur\'ed or cr.;scent shaped object. The whole figtiro reprcscr- "** J 
nondescript creature. It is neither ast^rpent or a cro-odilc, tli^^"" 
the moiiih resembles that of the crocodile in some respects. 
this a dragon? 

Second, painted rocks and inscribed shells occisionally pr^ 
figures which resei— 
dragons, to these 
would call espcci.ii 
teiitiou. 

The question w 
arises in connection "" 
these figures is whe= 
they were dragons- 
serpents. The paints 
represent figures w" 
are worthy of st" 
An an.ilysis of the fig~ 
vill solve the prob 




\Vas 



at- 






The follow 
e.-ich: 



feat 
giiizcd 



■nth. 




Alargeoixin 
The mouth in some o^* "ic 
.specimens is clearly ^'^ 

Ihied, and may be sa» — "l '" 
be in profile; in othc^^fV" 
front view is presei^^*'™- 
In one case. Fig. 3-4.^ ">*= 
mouth has a row of t^^**"J 
resembling the tuslc;^''*'' 
the wolf, some m ""S"* 
call them dragon tc:S==«th. 
In anotlier c;ise, FJg^r:^' S' 
the tu'k ..r looth is n- P°" 
the upper j: 



Tlic 



eye 



cry 



There is .in oblong Jooi' 
the eye with the rim, an 
dots which in num ber v 



all the ^^■ 
pent figures. In tiie ^^3"!^' 
gets the eve is surroi:^"''' 
ed by a series of eirc=='^ 
the number of which '^' 
ries from three to twc^ ^''^■ 
all of IJic gorgets which conn ^"^^ 
I most of them, the loop is filled w^'''* 
from one to thirty. This loop is ^^9" 
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IHl 



t the 11 



L-k of the f 



The 




1 represent tl 

in the other figures from Pcni, has a single circle surrounding it 

tut it is vcTy conspicuous, being raised above the head. 

3. The neck is another fcatiire; this in the gorgets is reprcsentetl 
by an oblong loop which is 
filled with cross-hatchings in 
some cases and with straight 
lines in others, designed to rep- 
resent scales. The bands 
around the loops are filled with 
dots, designed to represent 
spots upon the serpent. Fig. 6. 
4. The head is represented 
in different ways. In Peru it 
is a feather-head; all three 
figures have projections above 
the head. Fig. 4. In the gor- 
gets, there is no fcnther-head, 
1\^ ^^ except one in Fig. 6, but 

^^^^ - •""'^ this is very much like the figures 

r^ 6.-SERPENT FROM THE MOUNDS, contained in the Mexican Cod- 
ami its genuineness is doubled. The lines which run from the 

eye to the mouth in the gorgets show no signs of the feather symbol. 

We doubt if the fcather-heiidcd serjient was known to the Mound 

Builders. 
5. Thcrcarejoints 

ill the serpents. In _^_^ 

the goigels ihi 

joints arc represent 

ed by rings \ ' ' ' 

vary' in nii 

from one tofi\ 

the serpent 

Nicaragu., 

joints are represen- 
ted by feathers. It 

is noticeable that 

there are four joints 

in each of the ser- 
pents, viz: in those 

from the gorgets 

and that from Nica- 



fro I 






pent from Pen 
arc five spot) 




le. The tails 
Ibis i: 
pipe from New ^ 
serpents from Pei 



Fig, ; —FEATHERED SERPENT FROM NICARAGUA. 

1 of the figures arc represented as having rattles, 
'he tablet from P.nint Creek, Ohio, the stone 
■xico; the shell gorgets from Tennessee; the 
; ."dl have rattles and the feathered serpent from 
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Nicaragua may be supposed to have thd same features modific -^1. 
These arc called by W. H. Holmes rattle-snake gorgets, but accor <^. 
ing to his own description, and judging from the engravings givc^ ii, 
the snake would appear to have legs as dragons have. Three six <zh 
gorgets can be seen on Plate 65, Annual Report for '81. One 
of these is from the Lick Creek Mound, Tenn., another from tlie 
McMahon mound. The figures, however, in these gorgets nrc 
very rude and imperfect, and what appear to be the legs may l"vavc 
been intended for scales. These so-called lesfs constitute the dL^'is- 
ions or joints in the body of the snake similar to the rings iim. the 
figures given above. They however appear in paii"s in each srm. 
and they have a great resemblance to legs. It is possible tha*^ 
so-calecl snakes in these gorgets were intended to represent cmr- 
diles. And so we are thrown off from the identification of tl^ 
ons in this place. 

Third: The emblematic mounds present a great varict 
figures. It has been a common custom with archxologis 



akc, 
:thc 
•oco- 
rag- 

of 



m 




Fig. 8. 



.1. 

.8, 



this country to speak as if there were crosses among them. D- 
A. Lapham thought he recognized dragons among them, Fig^ 
but we have elsewhere shown that he is mistaken. The figi^ 
which he called dragons, were birds, and have no resembla — 

to the fabulous creature. The 
nearest approach to the figure of 
^^m ^ dragon is the one which was 

"^^A^ «Hi intended to represent a lizzard. 

Fig. 8. This was situated on the 
edge of a pond near Baraboo, 
Wis. There are also composite 
mounds, Fig. 9, at Horicon, Wis., 
which resemble dragons, but the 
resemblance is imaginary. 

Dr. J. W. Phcnc imagined that he recognized 
among emblematic mounds, but he took Dr. Lapham's intcrj:^^^ 
tation and did not identify any such figure by a survey. 




Fig. 9. 




UTERARY NOTE?. 



LITERARY SOTES- 



Urooo^ICs IS TiiK Eaj^ti-hx TitAumos.— Mr. IV. P. James, id n paper 

■-- j] Iwfore Hit ViMorio Iii«lllul«, April 5. '80. wys Hint llio IbeorJM of ere- 

1 lulmit lit beta" rou^Iitjr classed, as. first, lliosc wtiicU bear Iracei of a 

."I'at tndUian, ODil In form, nscmljlc hisloric&l documents. Scrnod. Ilioec 

.:' Ii Invc a mflliolngieal staiup aod probably arose from tlic banli-oiag oE 

-=.iH)Iic ].iii»uage. Tbinl, (base wUich nppcar to linvc sprung from indo- 

• iiilcnl BpH'ulDCioa, Uic philosophical or nietApbyaicitl cosmogonies. Ilo 

T " ±i of llu> Egj-plian atid quol«s from Diodonis Siculus, A Hlf-brgollen> 

. ! 1 i)rB«n lo brtaili okt cIuux: the elcmcDts then procd-ded to sotl Uiem- 

' ' UQlil land nad sra wen dU(iDC( from each oilier. From Ihc Nifl slime 

1 1 •lill moiitt arlli. ilic bud's ni>'B produced various animals. Here wc have 

■■' irixt-u of tiw first day deseribcd in Genesis, but the work of Ibo flftb day 

* iairoduced rnrly. The crmlion lablcts, Mr. James Uiinki. ore Dot eo old as 

tMjr uv cUimMt. were prolMtbty eompoan] in llie lime AMurbnul-pat. B. V. 

W8. But Mr. Bosfswcn in bis comments, tbinlfs that tlio Chaldean occouDt 

raiTcryold. He mvs, there ate three coDdiiione; lei. Ibe Fbteniciaa, Snd, 

he Hebrew, sod Srd. the Cbaldt-nn. All Iiod a common origin. The Pbirnic- 

ma nsie from il>c ^orrs of tlie Persian Gulf, tlic birib-plact! of ibc Juwiab 

■eepte and tlie plat-c wUeic Ihc Cbaldeaos nlwoys livt-d. lie says. Ibat tiie 

~ i 'vtt and Clioldciui accotints Elnrl wilb the idea of a prc-exislcDt cnrtli: both 

" iiiing ll« FLiino couceplioii Ibat llie eanii nns witbout order or arraugc- 

mlLrjul fnnu or void, and ilint ilic v liolc was shrouded in durkotss. In 

iliird line of IIiR AratClnldcan lablet, we have liic limiltcBs abyss, BH Ibe 

rn'nr of Ibo bcavtns and ibc earth; acd in llic fourth line. Ibc chaotic 

w lea aboTu ilic hcarcns were not yet nsmcd. and below Iho earth was 
'III a Diinie. tbe limitless abyss was Ibcir generator, and the chaotic sea 
Lio produn-d llie wbol^. Tlieir watera flowed logelher iu one. Xo flock 
moibU was jei etillcdeil, no plant hod Fprun); up. When none ot ibe 
iind u yet prodoecd." 

- ltiKi:awFn saya. niiothcr point of contact licre in lh<i Hebrew and Clial* 
^:cc«ii»t« it tliat Ihe ^Tealest promincDCc is given lo ligbl a^ tbc gn*t. 

'i:< t of i-mlinn. He Itvnsliitee "no Qock of animals" in llie tixiii line, 
tlorkDosi bad hnl withdrawn," or "Ibe f^^ol darkness had not been 

' r< i] up " Then follows, "ibe planle bad not cpnmg up. " blill funbcr 

' nV* tliat Ihu two words "lakhmu" and "Inkbamn." in ihc icnib line. 
- uilf ibc diTUlun between upper and lower lialves of nature, tbc eatlb amL 

Eeta, rarrespondiDg in the firmament in Genesis. 
idia and Lakhainu were produced <frsti. 
Ibc/ grew iu ((wlttudc). 
ur and Kiidiar were produced <oext), 
'T).ea) tnllcd on a lone couivo of days." 

' •links (if the fltdi lublcl i>r Ibc tierics and says "il rebtles lo tbe CtmtaB> 
!> mn, Ibe moou, nnd the flan: which in many drlBiUagtces in 
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manncr irUli llic flrsL cLapler of Oencsia; and nlUiougli iLcrc arc difli: read's in 
Bomc, ll is tbose very diffcrcDccs wliicli onablc us lo Jud^e of its luitiquil.r. lo 
the Hcbrc\T accouot of llic creation of ttie great iigliia. It will be niinembered 
thot ilicy come \a ibe order of the sun, tlic mooD, and Uic stars; but tlidr order 
ia roverecd in tie Cbaldean Tablet, ivLerc we get Ibo stara tbs moon, and then 
Ihc sun last of all. This argues an antiquity niiicli is very great in one iraj, 
for we know tbat tlie moon, ia tlto old system, always had priority of llic sun. 
Again, it iadicuica liiai tlie trudiLion must bavc been drawn u|i by a paslonl 
people lo whom ibc moon wns always more favorable, aad by whom it was 
held in greater respect than tlic sun. In fact, ihe general grouping of tuis 
Tablet eLowb (hat it was wnllcii at a time wbcn tbe Babylonians bad not 
sliukcn off the earliest tradilioDs of Ihuir uld moon- worship, and become at- 
loclicd lo Ihc worsliip of the sun. as they did at o later period." 

Mt. Boscaweii says of Ibc Clialdcan and Hebraic IraditioDS that tbcy ore 
esacotially the works of men wbo were sludeutd of natuic. Tbe coDfusioo ol 
darkness is iLe beginning of ibings, there is tlio necessity of light for Iho ex- 
istence of all nature. In this Ibcy differ from the Zorouslrian and Indian tra 
diilons. Tbcy are full of tuyihological and philosophical matter, but these 
deal with Iho operations of nature. This is tspccialiy manifest m Ibe fiftli 
tablet Just as we are told io Genesis, Ibo lights wore fixed tor Ihe iiicasiircmca& 
of time and the seasons, so in tbe tablets we are told that tUc niooo and the 
stars are fixed for llie same purpose. Tlic first chapter of Genesis embodies^-— 
careful resume of tlic laws of nature. It shows how step by step ilie vunoue 
phenomena of nature were created by the hand of ibc Almighty, but itdoesnol 
attempt to arrange them according to geological slnila. lie says, "lliia at anj 
rale, is the position 1 have always taken in regard lo the first chuplL-r uf Gene 
sis." Anolher tablet which was discoTcrcd about Iwoycors ogo, coalaios 
account of the wur between Marduchaud thcdeiuooof durkucss. ll issimplj 
a myth founded un Ihc first light betwetu light nud durknei-a. Tho 0ret work 
of crealion is the destruction of darkness wbicli brooded and coiled nround Ibi 
earth, as Ihe serpent is sold to unve coiled around Ihc coamic egg. so Ibat thi 
darkness whidi for centuries bud fcliruuded the earth was destroyed by the fire, 
^ay of light. 

There is one other point. It is rcmarkuUlu Ihat 
we get no trace ol the old Iradilions of the ci'eatiou 
ous that the African races, almost without exeeptiou, 

It is the tjcmitic family in whose hand was placed the duty of lundlng dow 
tills tradition There migbl have been a limo when tliure was a commo —^ 
tradition of the beginning of all things, current among Ihe Somilie pcoplHK 
which in CUaldeiv became slightly tainted with Accodiauism, and in I'hiEi:^^.!' 
cia slightly influenced by Egyptian leaching, so that It bos come down lo -^t-ii 
in forms different from (ho primeral iradiiiona. Stilt, underlying all iL^Ji 
III ere is a common Iradiiioa which, if you strip it from its Accndlanlsm anif 
Egyptian influence and lay it side by side with the account of Gencala, «r III 
show a remarkable agreement lo an old primal stock from which it ^1 

TriB DoousD.tv Boos — Eight hundred ycurs ago. Willium the Nonnta 
conquered England and then sent out certain clerks, monks and priests, mosil/ 
men who knew Latin and could practice the mystic an of writing, to lake i" 
account of tho kingdom which be bad couquercd. To find out how ecidj 



n the EgypiiuQ accaunL 
>r the deluge, ll is curi 
e void uf these traditions 
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liidcBof land lliere ircrc, how mnny vnssols, TillnlDS. cotlare, suifn, frccmeii, 
(cDHDls; how much wood, incndow and poHiuniRG; how many millB and flah 
ponds, and nliat waa Ibo groes vnhic ot nil. TIiIb was Ihc Doomsdaj Book. 
"Of Ihc condiiion England eight cenlnrica ngo Ihc classes tliaL inhabited it. — 
the b.ircns. Ihniiea, freemen, free wiimen, poctnen or frcclioltlerg. villains or 
churls, nnd serfs or Ihcons, Iheir means of existence: their culture of land 
and of Ihe vine; their fisheries, mining nod salt making; Ihc enormous power of 
the eliUTch in Ihoscdnjs; of Ihe (jradunl unifi cation of the kingdom, and the 
I c- ascendancy uf llic Saxon elemcnis, there ai'C abundant evidences in the 
Di-omsdiiy Hook. Visitors to the Public Record office, it Ibey wish to see lbi» 
pric(.-lcs8 Ircnsurc, will find a stout, rusty, strongly- barred iron cliesc, m whicli 
Ihc viilumes were used to be kept. "Doomsday Book consists of two volumes 
of different mzc and nppeanmce. The first, lu folio, contains the counties of 
rtcdfi'td, Berks, Bucks, Cambridge, Cliestcr and Lancaster, Cornwall, Derby, 
DcVQii. Dorset, Giouccsicr, Iliiris, Hereford, ilcrls, Huntingdon. Kent. Lie- 

cealcr uml Itutlaiid, Lincoln, Middlesex, Nonhainplon, I^olio, Oxford, Ijalop. 

SomcTSCt. StaCord, Surrey, Susses, Warwick, Wilts, Worcester, and York. 

The second volume iu quarto coulaius ihc comities of Essex. Norfolk, and 

Butlolh. Tlio larger volume con1ainsu82 leaves of parchment, with five old 

fly-leaves at the beginning, and four at the end. The loaves measure I4i in. 

by 9} in." Tile four hundredth anniversary nf the event has Just been cele- 

lirated in England. 

The IIiTTiTES ASD THE Cakaaniteh.— Thc niltiles were a race of Cappodo- 
cian origin and their chief center of Influence was in Northern Syi'ia in the 
ucighborboodof Carcbemlsh. Like Ihe Arabs. tbeAssyrians.lhe AramFeans, and 
Ibo llebrews, their primitive slate was on IheAmbian aide of the Persian Gulf. 
£lam, Ihougb geographically connected with the reg-iun, had a population 
wliicU ^poke agglutinative languages and bore no ethnological rclutionsbip lo 
Ihc Semitic trilies. The culture nnd civilization of Babylonia, was founded 
hy a race which spoke ibeir language. TheHemitic invaders after adopting the 
culture of this population became supreme. Tbenillitea moved out from this 
region by way of Northern Syria. Iialtedsorac time at Hebron and then posiied 
on lo E^'pt- where thuy established for some generations a dynasty of the 
Uyksos. orShepherd Kings. A century before the Exodus, the Shepherd dy- 
nasty was overthrown, Tolhmcs prosecuted great campaigns against Itie 
UtttilcB, invaded Cnnoan and Syria, drove Ihem out of Hebron and overrun the 
country as far as tiic Euphrates. The Canaanitea at Ibe time of the Uyksos kings 
arc supposed to have been in the north part of Syria, migrating south. Abra- 
ham p^scd ibrougb the land of the Canaauites and occupied the region which 
bad belonged to the Hitlites. The Canonoitcs made great advancement during 
the lime ot the sojourn in larael. We find but few traces of towns or cities 
when Abraham first migrated, only Sechcm and Hebron. But when Joshua 
conquered the country there were many walled towns and strong holds. Places 
which like Bethel, had been but a name In the days of Abrabnm wera now 
coDsidcnibte cities. The Hitlites were found in the mountains and the Amo- 
nlcs were occupying Hebron, but the tribes of llic Cannanltes were numerous. 
The Phwoicians and Fhllistincs fringed the coast line with their settlements 
but the Canuanilea occupied the whole interior. The same decline, however. 

Relics in the Mounds op Ohio.— In Oct., 1884. Prof. P. W. Putnam and 
C. h. lletz explored the ilarrfott mound adjoining the Turner group. They 
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found itt lis cuulcr a bdsia foruioil from burnt olay, two tael in (liuinctcr 
"in which wciD elevcu pottery boods. Tour shell beads, and fivcsmall bLcIIs cut 
30 as to bo strung as buads. At another phice was & burnt space lOxIS feci. 
aad inlhcaeJics wcrcfouDdOUOfra<r[HcMta of pottcrv, SOOO or 3000 lirokon and 
■split pieces of boDcsot nnimals. 101) clim sbcUs, miay small pieces of mica; a 
boDenccitlc with aucye drilled lhrou|;h it. au oruamcutcd tKiae awl. many other 
lione implements and stooe objects; 77 lliin flakes or flake knives, arrow heads 
with serralcd edges. Besides these, 10 haadles were found inade from the 
antlers of dccra; these handles had holes lu one end designed to receive a knife 
«r a da);(;er point. Wilh the RToup of handles was a Qaely chipped point. A 
«oppcr plale or breast ornnmeiiC was also found, which was made from a sliect 
■of roll copper or hammered copper, several phieea being dialinctly lamiunted. 
The plnle wns perforated with two holes as if for a cord by which it could 1m 
suspended over the breast, lis dimensions were about 5^ by S Inchee. Under 
the copper pinto were canine teeth of bearsi two of Ihem containing pcarla 
-counter-sunk into one end, all of them perfor.tled with holes for a cord, ehovr- 
jng that they were used as ornaments. A skeleton was also found ilk the 
mound wilh a largo number of oruamcnts near it as follows: on one side of 
the head, 4 spool-shaped ear ornaments of copper, a dozen largo pearl beads, 
near the neck 4 bear's tccih nud £00 pearl beads, In each hand an car ornament. 
of copper, 1 disk covered with a iliin plate of native iron and about 50 pearl 
bends; upon the breast was u beautifully chipped arrow-head of fine flint. Th^ 
find is remarkable in that it contained handles of bone wilh arrow pdlai 
knives inserlcd, and in the fact that the car ornamcnls were found s 
bead and neck. The relics do not show any high degree of culture, nothins 
more than ordinary Indians would exhibit. It is probable that the mound « 
«rec(ed by later Indians and not by the later inound-buiMcrs, ' 

The mounds explored by Prof. Puinaro referred to above have many nei>^^^ 
and interesting features; in one a peculiar V shaped arrangement of stones^ -* 
ftt the bottom of which nus a stone cyst and a skeleton. la the same moun«^==^ 
-were also four stone graves made of large flat lime sloncs put on edge oncz::^ 
covered with flat stones. Under the mound was a large hearth made of slone^^-^ 
set on edge, on which was a thick layer of oslics conlalning burnt bones^^i^ 
This mound was explored in lg85. Subsequent exploralions have reveale^M 
many oilier features which arc comparatively new. 

SrooL OltNA.MENTB.— Prof, Putnam's find in Uhio is interesting on BCCOU..M 
of the discovery of so many spool ornamcols. Uo says, these objects are ui^B 
questionably ear ornaments. In the exploration of tlie Turner group he fouo^" 
the ornaments In pairs, one on each side of the skull, and says that a smaMi 
tcrra-coiia figure had a slud-likc ornament of large alzo in each car. ]Ur. S - 
£. Douglass has an Idol pipe which represents the car perforated and fillc^a 
with these spool ornaments. This idol pipe ia represented in tlio arlicla (^^ 
Human Faces m Alrariginai Art, (Fig. 9,) but the cut docs not show tbe e^M 
flrnainenla as much aa n side view wonld. We have in the faco which h^^ 
been wrought out of this block of stone, the Indian features showing that ihe^''^^ 
copper oruomenls were used by tlie Indians. Of this find Prof. Putn^ « 
says '■Several copper ear ornaments were discovered by some boys iia * 
mound in Liberty township, and that the same people who built the carth-worftci 
in Scioto Valley, also built the mounds on Ihc Turner farm in the Sflimi Vslley'- 
II is noticeable that the mound in which llic hoys found their relics was lb* 
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is: 



ooo wliicli wiia dii^ into by Squkr &■ Davis in l(i40, wliirb llicy 

linn "AlmrMounii," Sn fwiis relics ore concerned, tLc liojs ircdo a 

f htkrliii- Ainoug ilie BpeciwcDB obtnincd wire iivo copppr ciV.b, lliicor 

If cnpptr plntcB, scvrrnl copper car orcnmenl*, seme of wliicb wcro covered 

williAlliln Uycr ot Iron. amlncuU mnde ortr.clcoriciron. TIjc Turner group 

^u citavalPil by Dr. BIcI/ in Hny. 18S3. Tills ia n group which wiis silunted 

in liiucrWMi lownsliip neur the Little Miami Ilivcr. It consists of two circular 

Wilianknu'ots. one on a Iiil! and tlie other below, connccled by a fjradcd way. 

Binifal of \h'i 'iioaoil! iu ilio group euntaincd allars, "One nllar con- 

d obnut two biisiiels of ornnmen ts made of sionc, copper, mica, slietle, llie 

e looUt of licara and oUicr nnimnis. and IIioiiEauila of pearls. Nearly all 

BfUipicubjocIa are perfomled in various wo.vs for suspension. Several of tlie 

nomamonts arc covered witli native silver wbich bod been bammcred 

al loto tbta sliocCs sad folded over tbe copper. Among ibcseare a bracelet 

abend, and sc'venU of tbo spool sliapcd objects, wliicb, from diseoveriCB 

ihcr nio\inds of tliix group I now regard as ear omamenlB. One 

inl! mppcr pcud;iut Bi-ems to have been covered with a Ibin sbcet of gold, a 

of wbich still ndhorcs to the copper, while other biis of it were found 

niun of materials. This Is Ibc first time thai native gold bas been found iu 

b^mnunds, altiiough hundreds bare been explored; aud tbe soiall amount 

iflti here ebows that its use was eiceptlonal. Tbe ornaments cut out of 

Dpperanit mica arc very interesting and embrace many forms; among them 

bagnt^^nque liumau profile cut out of a sheet of tntca. Several ornainents of 

1* Dulf^rial resemble the beads of ouiraals wboao features are cmpbaEized by 

^Rdoolor. while others are in the form of circles and bauds. Many of the 

■r omtuneot are Urge and of peculiar shape; others arc scrolls, scalloped 

reies, uvul pendonls and other forms. There are about thirty of the singular 

ool'sliaped objects, or ear-rings, made of copper like tbe two descTil>ed in 

t Report, Three large Hheets of mica were on Ibis altar, and several 

Mly chipped points of obsidian, cbaicedony aud cbert, were in this mass of 



I TUEUniU STATK ARCtl.K0IX>3ICAL ANB lltSTORtCAL SttCtBTV,— This Sodfity 

luigrowlh of tbe one wbich was established in HI70, It was reorganized 
D IBSi. Addresses were made by Gen. R. Briakerhoff. Dr. J, W. Andrews, 
(dlienrj'B, Curtisa. During that year. Mr. A. A, Graham leelured on tbe 
*"OrtglD of the C'ltninim Schools of the Norlh-West," aod J. P. McLean on 
«ie TiiriiaBd Ililt in Builer Tounly," Dr. F. 0. Ilnrl lectured on "PrehiBloric 
TlatH i.f NortU-Wciiern Ohio." and Geu'l E. B. Flnleyon tbe "Mound Build- 
•^rt." Dufiag 1883, J. P. McLeao lectured oa the "Mound Builders." Prof. 
O. K, Wrisbtou "Arcbieology and tlie Glacial Period in Ohio;" Dr. P. O. 
linn. 'Modern Customs of Savage Origin;" Mrs. Panoio B. IVnid on "Pyra- 
«nj.l» nnd Hu-iiiJ Cities iu tbe Land ot Uie Montezumaa, In February. 18S7. 
'Vot. J, V. McLean lectured on "Inscribed Tablets [rora Ohio Moundj; ' nod 
Juiigft M K. Force on -'Coronudo's March." This Society designs to publish « 
'loartcriy report which will be free to members but will not be sold, 

I Aa-ncLM,— In Xhit Magatineef Ameiienn. Euloi-g The tollowlog arlides on 

^vlBdUn ilislory aud Archceology appeared duringtheyoar 1886: Simon Oirty, 
^■pM Whli« Indian, a study In early western history; March of Hw »!»»«»»*» 
^Bkcrm UUooi*. by Edward O. Mason; The North West Territory, by J. W. 
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Andrews. The magazino hns been devoted mainly toarticlcs on the war 
It is well sustained and attractive in appearance. 

The Iowa Historical Recoil for January has an interesting article on "Local 
ing the Government Wagon- Road from Niobrava, Nebraska, to Virginia Citj 
Montanu," by N. Leverin":, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Treatment of the American Indians. 

The American CaihoUc Quarterlg Review for January has interesting article 
on **8ome Pagan Theories of Revelation," by A. Hilliard Atteridge; "Sui 
names and their Mutations," by Rt. Rev. Thomas A. Becker, D. D. ; 

Abch^olooical Pamplets.— The followmg is a list of the Arcbteologia 
pap<*rs of Col. C. Whittlesey. The list of papers in general is so long that ^ 
cannot print it. The number of titles on Archceology is as follows: 

1839. — Antiquities of America. — Hesperian, July, No. 4. 

1850. — Ancieut Earthworks in Ohio, 4th, 7 plates; Smithsonian contributioc 
pp, 20, Vol. 3„ article 7. 

1852. — Tlie ancient Mmcrs on Lake Superior. Annuls of same. Vol. Nc 
2 and 3, pp. 8. 

1862.— Ancient. Mining on the Shores of lake Superior; 4th, pp. 29. Colore 
folding map and illustrations; Smithsonian contribution. 

1865.— MoundBuilders in Ohio. (Vol. 8.) 

1867.— On the Weapons and Military Character of the Mound- Buiiders 
Read March 20, 1861, before the Boston Society of Natural History and ii 
their memoirs. Vol. I., Part 4; 4th, pp. 10; fine plate. 

1868.— On the Evidences of Antiquity of man in the United States. A. A. A 
cf S. ; Chicajjo Meeting, pp. 16. 

1871.— The great Mount in die Etowah Valley; pp. 6 Indianapolis Meeting 
1871. Ancient Earthwork of the Cuyhoga Valley; pp. 40; map and nine floe 
plates. (W. R. H. S,. Tract. 0.) 

1872.— Archaeological Frauds, pp. 4. W. R. H. S., Tract 9. Ancient Rocr 
Inscriptions in Ohio Abstract, pp. 3; Indianapolis Meeting A. A. for A. of l§ 
Ancient Rock Inscriptions in Ohio. An ancient Burial Mound in Harden C(^ 
Ohio, and Notes of some rare polished Stone Ornaments, pp. 16; folding plat^ 
(W. R. H. S., Tract 11.) 

1876.— Archaeological Frauds, pp. 7, illus. ( W. R. H. S., Tract 88.) AntiquitJe 

of Ohio; Report of the Committee of State Archaeological Society, (with Prof. 

M. C. Reed); 60 pages; many illustrations and plates. Ancient Rock Inscrip. 

tions in Ohio, p. 13; Proceedings A. A. A. of S. Detroit Meeting, 1875. 

1877. — Ancient Earthworks in Northern Ohio; illustrations; pp. 8. (W* R. 
H. S., Tract 41.) 

1878.— Rock Inscriptions in the United States; pp. 151 (W. R. H. 8:, Tract 
42.) 

1879.— The Grave Creek Inscribed Stone, pp. 4; illustrated. (W. R. H.S. 
Tract 42 .) 

1880.— Relics of Aboriginal Art and their Ethnological Value; illustrations; 
pp. 4. (W. R. H. S. ; Tract 53.) 

1881.— Inscribed Stones in Licking County, Ohio; pp. 5; illustraiions. (^' 
R. PL 8., 52. 

1883.— The Cross and the Crucifix, their Various Forms; pp. 4. Metrical 
Standard of the Mound Builders Deduced by the Method of Even DivisioBS; 
pp.8. (Journal of engineers.) 
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TRsSBAnn I.ANniAoe.— Ttiisfpccrli Ims lon^; been uii ii.irresuDg puzzle 
to liucutit*.. I.ikt; iliu I3uEi]i<o and ilii- Iliinf^ariun iu Etiiotw, it slnnds alouc 
amoDg alicu toogutfi, a mute witncM to cILoicnl movenicnte orcurniig before 
iU« rite of ButbeDlIc liistory. The BraLuU occupy a mountaiuQus dislrlct 
in ibB Dorlh-rBstcni purl of Belu(biEiaD, bnovn aa Ilic Kliuant of Eelal. 
Thfjdaitr — mid, so far es we know, riKMIf— to beilie earliest sotIlcr« of that 
nsioo, Tbey ue said to bsTC Caucasian fcBlures; bnt in coinpleKion and 
uihcr plif sical clikrnclerlsllca tlipjr more closely resemble llie people of southern 
tnillatliati tb«)'do llicir Immediate DtigLbore, tlie Bcluchls and tliejats. Tlieir 
'i[iE<i«EF '» wrillen in Arabic (bpcacTcr^. nod its foucds niuy be accurately 
itpiFwolcd by Ibiit form of llie Arabic iilpbobet wLicL bae been adopted by 
till IliflduMeui. It was first brcujjlil io the Doticc of ECboluis iu ibe year !S88 
^j Mojnr Iicccli wliu gave a bi ii'f ekeicli of il, with illuslrntivc f^pcHmeus. 

Id It'T'l Dr Bellcw tilditd n short cramuinr nud vocabulary, asauappeudtx 
toLlt Bork ■From the Indus lo ibo Ttgns." In 1877 Alk Box. a native of 
L ITNlrni Indin, nrcpnrcd, with assisUncc of individual of [lie Iribc. aa outline 
mar and tome cigbty-live pagea of Brabui tc.\l. In llio same year, and 
■ tJioUnr circumBtances, Capi. Nicolson publlHliul a Braliui reader. 
u flrti IKo writers natred fell into numerous errors, owing lo Inadequate 
inunllles for becoming well versed la Ibe language: tbe lust two fumisbed 
■uch fnlU-T nod more Huilicultc material. By il careful study of Ibis Ibe etci- 
It nricDiBliBt, I)r. Trui pp, was able to eompik' what is ibus far our best 
IT nf Brnbui. wliitli was presented in tbe yenr 1S80 to Ibe Academy of 
nf Municb. Tbe substance of this work bits been reproUncfd in 
ki by Dr. Theodore Diikn, and may le found m ibe Jour, Hoy, AtJat. 
^ Vol. XIX. Part I. 
LT1« place of tbe Brabui amooK tlio InngiiagGs of the world bail been mucb 
rilhout HfrivinK at n unanimous coocli.s.on. Some echolara connect 
l|«jib ibc Ar}'nu ):rcup, others with ibe Kolb liiiifungis of Ccntrti! India, 
with Ibi- Drnvid^an lonEues of Si iilliirn Icdia: Dr. Trumpp's 
rat upiiiiuu in ihnt It belongs with iho Ia»i ni.intd eruup. In tbis opiuioa 
k il f opporied by Lucsen, and, indeed, i)y mtM olber eminent aulborilies. 
Bill view, however, is uot wiibout riifBcuIiir s. One of Ibcse is !be uceurrenco 
^rfiupimtcp, wbirli t luirnelcrij;u Arjnn ruiber ibau Drn vidian speech. Auoihcr 
M, iLit iLt' Brabui rontalna a large ndmixtiire of Aryan roots. Tbal its vo- 
(^hulniy should huvc become loaded with words from Ibis source is not sur' 
l>Tiilt)(:. tvteu we consider bow closely It bus been bcmmcd in for centuries by 
liiDimn^i-f of the Arynn type. Ttio experience of the Dravidian tongues them- 
Wlie., in rebiiiou In the Sanskrit, is instmclive on ibis point. Eulsomeof 
it-tnrreipoiideiiees with our family of speech hnvo a chnmeter so ancient and 
Radical ibat so competent a ncbolar as Dr. Caldwell refuses the Brelmi a place 
tn lilt list of Itruvldian tongues; and snys. "il seems lo be derived Irom the 
Banc tuurce u tbe I'nnjttbisnd Sindhi." hut eriniains b Drnvldiau ekmint, 
''wlildiwos probably derived Irom tberemnnol nf Eunic aueieni Dmvidlan 
•t*™ incorporated with ibe Brabuis." 

In mauy poinls, bowevcr, tbe likeness of Ibc Drnbui lo ll;e Soulhlndian 
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group 18 DO less striking. Among these "we note: some of its pronoui 
and numerals — elements of speech less often borroxred ; the use of postposiiioc 
for prepositions, and the addition of these to an infloctional stem, instead c 
directly to the root; the absence of a comparison of adjectives by suffixes; tli 
lack of a relative pronoun— except as borrowed; the negative conjugation ( 
the verb; the expression of gender and number for the most part by adde 
words of sex or multitude, rather than by suffixes. 

It should be understood, however, that some of these traits arc not confine 
to the Brahui and Dravidian languages, but are repeatedly illustrated in tl 
less known tongues of the northern and eastern border of India; thus, a 
the features just named, except the inflectional stem, are equally charactei 
istic of the Kachari and Qaro of Assam. The inflections of the Brahui ai 
simple, and of the agglutinative type. The suffixes of declension are the ssluh 
or nearly so, for singular and plural, and in the hitter case follow the sign o 
number. Adjectives stand before their nouns, and are not inflected for case c 
number. Only the first three numerals are indigenous, tlie rest being direct! 
borrowed from other languages — chiefly the Persian. The Brahui has n 
possessive pronoun of the third person, the genitive of the personal pronou 
supplying the former, and a demonstrative pronoun the latter. The verb 
which is of the agglutinative order. 4s well supplied with tenses, but is deficien 
in modes. It has a passive form, which, however, is sparingly used. Th 
negative conjugation, alluded to above, consists of a negative suffix added t 
the root, and followed by the terminations of person, mode, or tense. 6om 
irregularities occur in this connection. The language has shown no tendenc; 
to develope conjunctions out of its own substance, but has borrowed som* 
from surrounding languages. This preference for participial construction! 
over a series of dependent clauses is widely characteristic of languages of thi 
same general type. 

The Taprobanian. — This is a new Journal devoted to oriental researches. 
It is edited by Hugh Nevill of the Ceylon Civil Service, and published bi- 
monthly at the Education Society's Press. Bombay, at the subscription price 
of 2G shillings. The scope of the Journal is the Natural History, Archaeology 
Philolocry, History, etc., of those parts of India occupied by Dravidian popu. 
lations— and especially, as the name implies, of Ceylon. Since at least on« 
other journal of a similar character, the "Orientalist," — to say nothing of th- 
infrequently issued Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Roy. Asiat. Soc.,— ii 
published in that island, it remains to be seen whether both will be adcquatel 
supported, though Celyon does not seem to lack material sufficient to repi^ 
much scientific research. Especially is it rich in literary and architectnra 
remains of Buddhism. Judging from the five parts already received, wel>- 
lieve that the T'aprobani'm will be conducted in a scholarly manner, and tlisa 
we shall be able, from time to time, to glean from it material for the« 
'•Notes." 



The AyoKA Alpiiabet in Ceylon.— The editor of the Taprobaman, in 
nouncing his purpose to edit all the inscriptions written in this chamcter, 
which occur in Ceylon, remarks as follows: "In Ceylon w^e have traces of an 
earlier state of this alphabet than that used by A^oka; his 8 is preceded ^ 
another form, in all older inscriptions, and iu the later ones we find it ciMp- 
ing into use, and a!; last replacing the other entirely. I argue that thisalpbilMt 
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niciiiLlilitJiDil mill in urdluary uw in Ccyloa long bufura A'.'oUa seal his 

rinl0arii» In prcni:li Ilic doutr'nc of Giiutatai Buildlia. So lou.^ Iiofurc tlieEr 

mttiiluD. In JcL-J. (limit had iiilheiutorvu] lime tucUnQ>;i< in Mii^:tilhii. orlu whiit- 

KVH country it mny hitvc bocn from wliicU A^oka odopled the letters he used." 

Wr inaj remind our readers tlint A^olia ''^■^ l(><ig of Mu^iulha— Uio nioUcra 

L Bilur.— oiut flonriiihcil about S50 It C. Qu was Uiu most r.imuus of all tUti 

B Buitdbbl tovcrulgns of Inilin: aad It wils UIb own son. Mahlnitn, who first car- 

I iwl ibc "good luw" to Ceylon Tho oiigiaul odicis of ihU kiog, fouud both ia 

■ HaithuTn And Snutbcru India, supply iuraluablc inforinuliou rogurding the 

B toHhiian of ntitiog in liia time. In Van lit, of Ibc same Journnl we aru told 

I fhiiilicni arc occasional itucripiloua of un caj'lyduie in Ceylon whiclt ara to be 

I tnd (rum right to left; and eotao whcru the tirst half bcgius in Ihn cctilur of liie 

I ipuc, tad rcftds Inw.ird the right, while Iha sacond biH begins nt tbc s.ime 

I point tad nwli inwnrd the left. Tbe siiggcsllon b^nd on this curious fact i.i, 

I llulU the lime iuscripiions wtre mode tiolli modes of writing were cur- 

I nsL 1 1 In wcU known that tbu Arian Pdii. or uoTibera A^okn wrlilng, ran 

ffmn rt'hl to k'tt, hinting ill u recent Semitic oriein; wliilu tlio rcrcrae lias 

hiitiuiu bci-u (utiud true of the A^oka iuscriptions of Soutiiiica India. 

TflR LAnouAOE OF TCiK Veddas.— In au earlier number of this Jourual (Vol. 
'\'ll No. 0.) we gave soma account of ilic locaiion and ciinrnclcrislics of this 
foTBi iribo of Coylon, ot wh'uj nwa-i wa bjvj gi^^aa tho nio*l Mmima form. 
whlcii U spuiled in at luajt seven diifsronl ways, A few words may Im 
■iJiledBbnut tliu language of this rude people, tbccxactatruclurc and affiliations 
ifvbkU lure not yet bsen decisively ascertained. Prof. Ernst Kuhn balds 
uVnlda speech Li not cssentiully dliTu rent from Sinhalese. This hitter he 
la OS being Aryan in base, but {rrcally modified by cooinct wlib the 
^agv of an earlier population, and showing no clear traces of influenco 
n Ibo side of Dravidian or Kolli apeceb. Tbe rcscmblanci: ot Vcdd:i lo 
H is mott strikin; wbca U is compnro.l with tlio popular clement in 
kioldpaelical dialect, known at Eluor llebi. This close rekliou of Vcddn 
9 SIolutlMo is goDcrally admiited. but what its wider connections are seems 
H fel well ttoJcrstood. Profciior Mix Mueller says (Oriental Con ^re as ot 
IN) Qui mato tlian halt of Vcidi word^ are cjrruptloui of Sinskril. &tr. 
Ibbtn Cust avcni (Uodoru Linguagcjof th3 Eist Indies) tli at the laDguugo 
o admixture ot the Sanskrit or P.lli. Mr. Bdwani 8. Tylor tells in 
idags ot Culture) that it is a dialect of Sinhile^B — in Aryan Ij^nguc — 
Kcd with TulugU'Dru vidian wjr:li. Mr. B. F. HiriHiornu says (Indian 
Luiquory, Port XCIX) tliut, "Besides tlic words which ludicatc an olHnity 
^lU mnhilGsc. Ihcro nro others which aro allied with Piill and with Sanskrit. 
Ill an impurtaot rci^uc of doubiful origin; but it is worthy of remark that 
n ticgianlng to cud the vjcabulary is churiolcriEGd br an absence of any 
DoiIy Dravidian elnmont," Tbu latoat writer to expre)uan opinion on 
ilsmbjecl is Hugh NuviU (Taprobaawn. Tol. I. Part t.) He says Itmt Vedda 
k largely identical with the gin dialect, and that when he addressed n incmbor 
*>f the trlhe to old Sinhnleee, with a Vcdda accent, he wju perfectly understood. 
iif UfUfvcs that the grammatical structure of th? language is essentially Dra- 
■viihan. but the vocabulary mosUy Aryan; yet tbc latter, as he thinks, is not 
f^M"kritor P.lli.but repraiants a stage ot Aryan spasch mire ancioat Iban that 
^Uuiimicil by Ibc Sanskrit. The underlying Uravidian struclur,: is duv. so ho 
••p, l« cmicmots from tiio cradle ot llii^ir ftiC3 in Elatn or Ch^ldat. not to any 
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sppctiil local liranch developed in India. Mr. Nevill gives a considerable 
list of Dailies of Bnitnals and oilier imns used by Uic Vcddos and not by 
Sinlinlcsc. and flllem|ils lo trace tbcir connccliim nitli other ond more dislncit 
laii;;unges — some of lliem of most unlikely relnlioDship, Mucli of his clymolo- 
gJKing seems verj wild. n.nJ we arc not inclined to follow liim. Tlie cliarncler 
of it mny Iw guessed from liic two propositions in wliich be sums up tlie 
results of bis inquiries: (1.) "EnfillsU nod Latin are of Aryan structure, 
dreuclied witli a Dravidiaa vocubulary;" (2.) "Vcdda. SinbBleso and Tamil 
are of Drnvidinn siruciure, drenched with an Aryan vovabulmy." Sueli being 
the discocdan cc of opinion on tbe pnrl of those wbo bnve given most allcntioo 
to Vedda Epeecb, it seems safest to bold one's judgment in reserve, end wait 
for furtber derelopments. 

Orioim of TII3 QlP.ilE3. — It is generally known tbnt this nomadic people 
came origlniiUy from lodib; but lo which of the numerous modem tribe* o( 
that land Ibcy are most nearly related has been a matter of doubt. One theory 
conncr^ts them with the Jats. on asricultural population of about fire and a 
half millions, settled mostly in Western India. This theory is supported chitfly 
liy certain accounts of Persian wnlcrs. Pirdusi, the author of ihc Shnh-Nama, 
who wrolc in the 10th century, relnies that in ibeSibceniury the Porsinn king, 
Bahrain Oaur, received from India a company of 13,000 musicians, who bore 
the name Luris. From these, nci'ording to anolbcr account, ore descended 
the modern Qipsiesof Persia. About 50 years earlier iliasFirdusl. a liistoriaii 
refers to these saitc musicians under the name Zutt, wliicb, we are told, is sa 
Arab Ic cormplion of Jntt. Tbe Zulta settled in large numbers on the lower 
Tigris, nnd liccame notorious as robbers and pirates. In the year 634 they 
were subdued and transported lo the northern border of Syria, whence, about 
30 years later, they were again carried captive by the Qrceks of Bymnlium- 
From this point they ultimately spread over Europe. 

The principal objection to this ihcory is, that tie Romany, or Gipsy laS' 
giiage, is very unlike lliat spoken at present by tlieJals; onil noadcij-ntcreaaoa 
can tic assigned why the Gipsies, eupposins them to be an ofFsbooi i-f the JaU. 
should have exchanged their ancestral speech for that of n quilu dlffereut 
Indian people. 

Another theorj-, suggested by I^lond and advocated by Orierson, an authori- 
ty on the languages of Bengal, is that the Gipsies are connected niili the Dorot. 
a wauderini; and predatory tribe of easte ni Hindustan, much given to miulc 
and dancing. There is cctainly a striking resemblance between Romany lod 
Domnni, the plural of Dom in the Bhojpuri dialect of tbe Bihari langniigc. 
The interchange of the r and cerebral d is a familiar one. That there are mwy 
other points of grammar and vocabulary^in which Gipsv betraysa hkrnesst'i 
one or anotticr of the eastern Gaudian dialects has been pointed out by Ut- 
Orierson in the January number of the Imlian Aatiqiiarj/. An English- Gip^f 
Vocabulary, compiled bv Mrs. Gncrson. is also appearing in current numben 
nf the same Joumnl. Though the Doms are now a despised caste, there i* 
evidence that they were once stronger and more widely spread oWf 
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—Mrs. Soflii von Tormn. ilio 
main?, is ;)rc[iann;{ a work on 



Tmi Pi.,u«rr CULTS of PuEiiisTOnic Daci 
pwwmr of a collection oS preliistoric Daciiii 

lubjcct iawIilcUsliooDcle&vorBtotrHcciKronnt^elioaUGlwL-ea IljcPlnnct culls 
Vlbcnrlfdwcllcn mDoclu nndllioje of Uic Syriun niiilUiliJtc peoples of Aein 
Tltc peculiar olmmclcr of Ihc ornonienlnliou o( llw sloao Hnd 
r Kiics la licf possCBBlon ltd licr In inslitule comparisons uliicb 
t miluct^ liLT to believe Ihal xhey urcrc not merely nicanlD^less imi- 
W or barbaric efforts bnscd upon no sigaillcnllon, but Hint in Ihem Iny a 
ISC. and tbat thi-'se remains were those of a ptopic connected on Ibc 
nrltli AsinnndTlirace, and on [be oilier witli ElruHo. Mrs. von Torma 
i* t\K bus found cuneifonn symbols idcniical with ibosc of Accadfao sun, 
I. and olber ustronoinlcnl objects. In Lliis matter, bowcvur, it seems bent 
kUiepresontto"gOElow,"— [Corr, Utull Dcutscb Antbrop. Qetcll. XVItl, I. 

B dedicnliou of ibo New Jf((«uHi/iic V'''lk* Kaude in Berlin look pluco 

fcDceember IH, tKSfi, witii opproprinio ceremonies amidst u large company. 

Miaiiilpr Von Gosler delivered Ibe openiiif; address, in which be allude 

o Icngtii of tiuio that elupitod ( 14 years) aioce Ibo BrsI coocoplioD uf ihc 

its fulfilment, nrid ndvcricd to liic objects Hint wcrt now thrown 

n for study nad ibelr uses. 

n the f!TOuad Qnor are prehistoric (Killuctians from Brand enburg and other 
ti of Europe. Room IV, nnd VI contain Uio results of Dr. Schlicmana's 



ftfrloa, America and Occanica Hll tlic first floor, and the second floor is dc- 

a lodli, Asia. &c. 
Tbo tb-rd Hoar is intended for anthropological collections of dlScrunt kinds. 

At tbo Ittsl Co9;;rcsH des tilricictSs savanlcs held at the tjorhoano, a number 
fifprrt wcro read ou thv subject of burial places for incincriiled corpses iu 
^iu before the conquest. H. Jac([Utiiot endeavored to prove Ihiit Ibc mcgn- 
Ic mounmcntf of Ln Nievre ahowoil signs in a cavity on the surface of iiso 
Ha Hwrlficinl alinr: ibis opinion however was combattcd by oiher of the 

■Dlists tliCD prrsenl, 

ns wag lately found a slatiietto of bronzs reprcseuling a nude 
mry amted on n rock; it is a copy of n colossal imni^c mode by Zcnodorus 
ftbi lint ctuilur}', 

L UKtKACit lately commuTiicalcd lo Ihc French Academy a Iranslalion of a 
|wk Intcripiion found in Nco-Phocea. relallng lo ibo erection of a Jewish 
lognckvartcb Jcwewnained Tation; It is the Qrst iofonnniion us to tbo 
KIloQ of rrimitive Hebrew places of worship outside of Judci. 

PAmoxo f>oroc of the laic discoveries at Ronic iriis a bi'Duzo coin of Cnlcs, 
IB Ibc Eiiicuied head of AihC-n J. and on the reverse a cock witli ibo opl- 
"Cakno." The Had is considered lo be of importnncc, as Ca Its censed 
bcolmgc before the present cm. 
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Prof. Laxdois lately visited the Urn-Burial-place near Westcrode and found 
some interesting remains showing that incineration had been practiced. 

Mr. Avon Nagel Deggkndouf continues his explorations in the Um-burial 
ground at Rocssen am Saale, where he has already discovered GO skeletons, ac 
companicd by bones of beasts, flint implements, weapons, amulets of bone anc 
horn, potsherds, etc. 

Mr. J. Mestorf has been very successfuUn his explorations among the Urn 
Durial places in Schleswig-Holstein, and has issued a volume containing the re 
suits of his work. According to the best }«utliorities the ago of the very new 
est of these remains cannot date to a period nearer than A. D. 500. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 

DcveiopmsrU of English LUerotare and Language, B^ Alfred H. Welch, A. M., 
Member of Victoria Institute, Author of Essentials of English, etc. 

This work is as much a history of tho English people ns it is of EnglisL 
literature, but is perhaps all the more valuable for tliar. We have at the be- 
ginning, a description of the formative period, primitive Britains, Roman in- 
vaders. Saxon settleri). Norman oppressors. Celiic manners. Roman refinements, 
ICnglish and Aryan Anglo Saxons, and with this the cosmogony, burial cus- 
toms, theology, philosophy, home life of the people. Next a description of 
the dialects, and the ethnic development of the lani^uas^cs. Then the forming 
of the literature, the English church, the church of Rome, Mendicant Friars, 
primitive Oxford, all furnishing the material. Next we have quotations from 
Bcowuir. from Cedmon, and the romance poets; tiie Saxon chronicles, nnd 
the school men such ns Dunn-Scut us, Abclard, Erigena, Thomas, Anselm. 
Thomas Aquinas. Then follows a history of the typical king, Alfred the Great 
and of Ro.-'er Bacon the scholar. The iniliative period introduces a new era, 
beginning with the reign of Edward the Third. The works of this period are 
as follows: Piers the Plowman. Poeirv of Gower. the Prose of Mandcville, and 
the translation of the Bible by Wycliffe. It closes with Chaucer. 

The next period is what is called retrogressive. Robin Hood and the book 
called Morte de Arthur, and the first printer, Caxtou. arc described. The re- 
naissance follows this, including the works of Marlowe. Sackvillc history 
by Raleigh and theology by Hooker and Latimer, philosophy by Bacon. More, 
Shakespeare. SpcDcer, belong to this period. Next is the transition period, 
including Dryden. Congreve. Isaak Walton, Pepys. and the theology ol 
Baxter, the philosophy of Hobbs, Newton and Locke, nnd the Allegory of 
Bunyan. The critical period follows next, including such n'^mcs ns Steele, 
Addison, Defoo, Swift. Pope; the theological writings of Wesley, "Whilfitsld 
the poetry of Thompson, Young, and Gray; philosophy by Butler and Hartly; 
by Hume. 

The second transition period follows; Goldsmith, Burns, Cowper are th< 
poets; Gibbon the historiao. 

The second creative period includes poetry (if Campbell. Southey, Coleridge, 
Keats, Shelley, Scott, Wordsworth. Byron; history by Thomas Arnold and 
George Grote; theology by Benlham; pliilosophy by Stewart nnd Hamilton 
science by Sir Charles Lyell. 

The last period is called the dijffusive, and embraces such writings as Tenny- 
son, the Brownings, Matthew Arnold. Willis. Bryant Holmes. Lowell Whit- 
tier, in poetry; in prose. Frnude. Ruskin, Thoreau and Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Carlyle, George Eliot and Thackeray; in history, Bancroft. Leckey and Motley; 
in philosophy, J. II. Mill. Whewell; in science. Danvin. Tyndall nnd Bain. 

The plan is a comprehensive one and the division into periods is a great hdp 
to the student. No one can read tliis book without forming a thorough ae- 
quuintancc with the various authors and their styles. Like all of Qriggpi pBlh 
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llcitionn Uie volumes nrc put inio exccJlcnt sliepu for preservalioa. Il la s 
work which Is duoliiivd 10 be used for refereuce aud quotation, as well lis for 
pracai nwlitig. The style bt iuteresting aud iLe seleciioos gooil. 

"Ituiatj/i^thf Pneifie Stain af 2f. A." By HpiiEur Howk Bakcroft, Vols. 6, 

1, * Central America. !, S. S. Uistory Co. Pubiisbcra 

flc Ua»c already received several of J(r. II. H. Bancroft's works, ond expect 

lontvinroilHsrs as tliey come to us. Tlie books appear In aels; llie tirat flvo 

liiliiiriiir arc (It-voiod lo arcbtcology and etlioology aod are indispensable lo llie 

' ' 1' ' "^I'lt'Dces; no iDt^ltigent arcb»olDj^st can well do without 

I ■ ^ which follow these are devoted to history. The history of 

.iK'Iudes rbe very regions wblch have been already Ireated 

. . _- II Ml. ilio record to tbe very latest dale. Tbe foundniions of 

.. (4i i^.i. l'/ii.iiic coast are everywhere, to be discovered in the prehistoric 

Jp;liulia Uir.^ Pacific States, especially so. The history bcgina with the dis- 

n»CTy of America, and ends with the csinblishmeDt of the Ilepiiblic of tbe U. 

i of Columbia. It includes Ihree periods: first, tbe early voyages aud explo- 

WlniH.KCoad, the cooijueslsof Mexico and Peru, the aulhordevutingall the first 

\ adpnrt otihescoonilvuiuine toibeseevents. Afterthis. obscurity settled down 

I RpoB llie rvxltiD ; au obscurity which the diligent blatoriim lias peuetmleil. The 

I Biireiti i« not great until one reaches the end of the period. IIidukIi the infor- 

■ JUiion contained in the second volume, and first half of lb« Ibird is vnluabic 

UviUcocyclopiediac charncler . Al the close of Ihe third volume we are brought 

Bfa > Urd«-eyc view of the whole country, and find ourselves coniemplailag fa- 

T^ilar <oen«e. We And that the history of ihe inierveuiog period is somewhat 

nminated by the attractiveness of Ibu earlier aod later evenla. The author 
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■iuiMippi Kii-iT "ill. III..' L\|Mji. 
*-Ta ¥f»» applied innll (be- iiiii 
a bvlwecn ibc hl.siorv of Ci> 
J tnlctligent dlixcn will wnni 



with the r^lroads, projected ca- 

brown ■ charm into the record. The 

I'liiT condition, is that which exUii be- 

:iili century. But wc buve a long period 

II. ii for the South Sea continued for two 

.. -M.ji.iuellouiude iheir voynues down the 

iiK.ii nf i-encblng iliissen; »''« ibe namo of 

,Li. wliicli were u-vm. There is Ibus a con- 

inil Amerieu, and Ihat of llie United Slaies. 

u iucludo tbcso volumt-siuhlB library. 

U Stegraphif'f I/i-tory of O/iia.—An iiddreas d.:li vered at llie Annual licimion 
fflfthr Pioneers of ihe Mahnmiiig Valley at Youngsiowii. Sept 10. 1S8U, by 
mC. 0. Bauiwi.v. Itrpriniod from Slagudoo of Wcsluru History, Cleveland, 

Watut DtiKrijitioii of Nnrt/iirtttern Ohio, by Ilev. .loiiK IIfcKBWKLDBB, ITM. 
■printed fiom Mugiizine of Wcsiern History. Cleveland, Ohio, 1884. 
:m /irarir ami Ncrilici-u Ohio Uieforital Sieittn. Tract No. CI . Surveys 
iotUiBi^jblic Lands in Ohio, by Col., Chahleb Wuittlksky, July, 18S4. 
rCkTeluil, U.. Wm. W. Williams. 145 St. Clair Street. 

KTIiI! Wctlen Rewrveand Norlhem Ili'lorical Society baa done gooil sWtIm 
^ptdilMiiaj^thCKO pampbU-ls on lb: Geographical History of ibc S«^ 
■- ■ddruM by Judge Ha'ilwin brings out llie latest information about i* 
I Rtlbe illscoverer of the Ohio Iirver. ,T(ilici's manuscript map. IO'*t ^*yy 
Ibe papers publlshcil ir 
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( tbiil La Salle and Gallner i 
Iroquoi 
1660 he I 



niragedby ihani from undorlaking lo navigate it, In 1668110 got »**"|'^ 
tram Ohift lAculdo him to the River. Ho left Oiilinee and went ■'"■^^T 
HIb« Ohio falls. Aflcr some time lie made n second aitcnipion '•"J'fjr 
.KwUcli he left, making a porUge to Lake Erie and went towarviiK 'WT 
•■MMh Lake St. Clair. Tbo geoeruphicai history of the Ohio R'>ri.7TlK 
»tHTT8:4. Ccleron-s mnp in 1749; U. Anville's. I76B, Evans. ITSV Mtk**" 
l'». Pitch's 1783, all have ihc river laid down correcily. ^ 

Mr. Ilcckeweldcr'g mnp givts a description of the purchase maJ" ^ ■ 
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Mlviiniii from X.'w \ork Stnrc of Ilie snip of Iiuiil ivliitli runs ii|i Iwiwcoa 

Oiiioiiml N'uw York for tlic UeneSt of ii con)muiii<-. i i<. >^ <^< : r» Luke 

Erie, nud ihc hctcii ninffea of towiialiips survpyrii , . . i - ; -.urno o( 

vUlcli WL-ruMilcl inNew Yi>rk in 1;T». Tliu MnVk' . : .;li<nino 

Iwlwoc-n Itie Iiiilimi 1<Tri[iiry iind iliu UnitL-d Sluii- I j^r < .iii'ii'..':> River. 
(Cuyulio^u) i-t llii- tciTiloiiiil llnu hImi. TiJU olil iiii-.^>i'iii mi lI>i; Mii^ko^ 
uDil (111 till- lluri>ii Hivcr. iind lliu Momviiiii Mission rui ilm CiiyHlio^u nru laid 
down. Tliu lirit of ilii- kVfsli'ni Rcstrve. n liilc |)iiri;'iiL>r from Ibo SUie I't 
Ciiniiccilciil, t» nisn i.nv-"ii. A sla-tdi ul tliu Ufu of Mr. Ifeckcwcldi^r ts coo- 
taint'd ill iliis Hull.' |iiiiti|>!i1i.'I. 

la Ulc |).it1ll.lllil li> li.l Wlitrk-ir-y, llir. wriik '.r "riioiiiLi); Hilti'llinj lliB 

fieoariplii-i in ili--(ii|pr.t llr i-lnliil lii- .I.iculi-i.ilT oi llic l'iiiiiii';\lv.iQil 
Inuitt iliL' Ni.i.Ij HiJil. ..I ii.r i> I!iv,r ll:ivihi: I Ti.i.ii' -f il.r I'l-iiiinyln- 

nmcllnlnll>^'l>lll'^-' mi i],.- ^\^-^\i-ui liinLininry In KM. h,' .i^is fjinilini' ivilll lliC 
COiiDlry from lliu Uliio in Liku EiU\ iliiiuliius br'j.m i.. numliur \Uk sccIiom 
lit llic Boulli ciist ciiriii'r uiid uiimlii^rcd tini'ili. commcutlii^; api'm at tlic tnuUi 
line he cainu nut witli tk'C. No. 36 M itic north WMt corner, but itiL' rhua/f: 
to Ihu present i<yilem nna mndu Uy Ci)D;;rusn In 1709. A nkelcli ntap »c>^<np- 
floics Uito pamplikl wlilcli gives llio vVwIurn I{-»erve. Iliu Fire Ijinda, MiUlnrj' 
Bounty Liinds. llie scvuii mnse<. lliu Ohio Cnmpiny, ihe Vlrjiinlii Militarr 
Bounty Lunils. tiiid ihu Hinims Purclm.'U! with their iImIi'R. Tlte^« miipi UK 
iatcrcHiing iib Ibey brng boforu ihu eye ihe Qeogrnphli'iL) history of ibc StHir. 

Uakenriiitin in. A}aerieu. A Hinlory. By RiontitD EorT, D. D. Vol. li. 

ISOl-mstl. Bibliiifniphv. Buiitou: Uuiversnlisl fubtiabing House; 1699. 

Tlie previous volume liy Richard E.hly, D. D., cnntaiiuMi a (rcncnl history 
of the demon Hlra I ion. Tliiti Is devoted to Uibliogmpby The Non Enclisd 
UonvcnilOQ of ISOl nod 1S03. Ibu Philnddphin Cunveution of 1S03. the Profos- 
sinn of Bubcf. Ihn ResioriitioMist Controversy lire spoken of. Tbu mimes of 
Rev. Abner KncoUnd. <J:ilv!n Winnlow, Arclielaud Orcen. John Mumj, 
Hoscn Ballou. Charles Hudson, H. Cobb, nppcnr to lie promineul, Univenil- 
ism in tbo different atuluii Ix Ibun divclt upon, and Ibc volume closes wllli 
a dcBcriplion of the scboola, collcsfs tiud Bcaunnvles. The booi is woll 
printed and attniclivc in iippeurance. 

LegeiuU of Iht Pinija'i. Bv Captavn R C. Tkmpi.k. nen<riil SliifT Corps No. 

XXSE. Vol IK. July 1886. Bombiiy; Eilnc.aioinil Soeiciien IVaa. 

Capt. It. C, Temple iboiiooI ibc most luduitrlous man in Imliii. lH-tcolkcllon 
of Legends of tbe Paajtb luis Hlreitdy grown lo three volumin. The origuul 
langua^ and the tr.inslatloii nrc ^ivon p'Lrikltel to one unotber, Tbcsc Icgnndi 
are not, if wo understand thum. very old, biitiirj such us prevail iiI llic prasal 
Ilmn. M^ny of tbem iiru iutereitinir aiid brln^ out the paculinrlLies uf lliadixi 
thought. 

Sladia in Oenrral Jlittvr//, by Mnrv D. Skbi.don; Sliidenl':i eil'lion, tSSIk 
Studies in Greek nnd Uom-m Hi-i'ory, or Niudies In Oenenil llislorv from 
1000 B.C. 10 470 A. D :by Mury D, Sheldon, noslo.i; D, C. Henih&Co. 
Publishers. 188S. 

Miss Sheldon hns intro.liicr'd n new motlio 1 of siudyin:: bi-t ory. It coiwIfU 
in giving (juotations from conlcmponiry wiiiiii;;s iinil Ibeti iiiiiii'.iine qiiestlcst 
which call out the poiniR, very mucli n" ii iinkIic,- will ^r-i n i-itim-e iH'fnre* 
pupil and hy question inn en aide <bc pujiii ni :i[i ih />' :iii>l ili-i ntie Uiu itiffircnt 
parts of the picture. Itisniiovel lueilmil „i,<\ ,',„■■ iii.n ini-iii !■.■ nnnl.. very 
auccessful. Tlie liirger volume on Ooui' ml lli-'nn iisui ilii> iln' mhhIIi r viilimw 
onOroek nndltoman HiEtoryeftnliiiu miiny Milii.ibk(jiiu;jiUi>i]i>rr'iiii theuucieni 
writers of Eirypt, Assyrin, which nrc notrnmiliiir lo comui'in renders. TIkh 
quotations are from tbo Book of ilio Dead, from the insuripiioDS of Tisltib 
Pllesar, &c Tlic quotiilioiis woiilil be more vuluabto if a note were ndded 
BtatioKCKactly where they otiiie from. Bliss Sbcldon docs not un[l<.>r1ake U) 
fCivu (lateit in nncicnl history. Events are f>TOupo(! and dates arc iinccrbiio; 
from 4000 lo 2000 with a qucslinn mark: from 2000 to 1000, etc. This does 
not seem deflniin enougb. The quotniions nrc nmin^'d dironologiCDlly, 
It would be better if ihe periods \vcrc shorter, or if not shorter that itic coa- 
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tii;9 «\:iv urD'.ip' 1 so Ihnl wo esiulil gel B vie* of llic n*Lo1c un- 

' iiljir peril) l4, Snino at ilio angniviiij^ are quiio cboicc. 

jioiju. Tlia ougrikving u[ i^ie atiiiua of Hcnmoiilsaa 

.'in^sa b^.k-ridck of tins sljuuc tbnn any we liuveseeo. 

.1 1' clie Iniiorict will proru very ncceptublu nnd liclpful 
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Aztecs. Tlic nutbor, Mr, Lncicn Binrt, is well informetl iind has give mm his 
ideas in a brief and compreliensive manner. Tbe book contains, firet ** de- 
scription of tbe country, next of flie first inhabitants, the Mayas, and a fcn^f 
description of their worlcs. particularly the ruins at Uxmal and Maya pan. He 
then takes up question of the origin of the Aztecs. He refers to the meth<:>tl of 
reckoning time, and gives a description of the various calend irs of the Asc^ *^cs. 
The period of their settlement in Mexico, he places at 1355. He next tr-aikes 
the history of the Aztecs and brings it down to the time of the Montozumr*- *^tl 
the arrival of Cortez. The sevenil chapters which follow arc filled wit !-■- »9' 
counts of tbe cosmogony and mytholgy of the Aztecs, n description of C-beir 
idols, temples, and religious altars, and feasts. Tlie polititical organ iz it 5 ^ns. 
social custom^, laws, the military' institutions, fortifications, the agricuB •"r^ 
and commerce, the trades and and industrial arts, language, painting, scrip- 
ture, nre all described briefly. The book contains eighteen or twenty cnts» • all 
of them new and valuable. Probably for general information of tlic A^^ ^^^ 
and the Antiquities of Mexico, there is no Iwtler bootc than this. It ii» no ^ ^P 
original work drawn from first sources, but a compendium, and is valuable «:*s it 
presents much in so sinali a compass. 



** The Aztecs— Thvir History, l^fanncrs and Customs," by the French Lii^^»cn 
Biart, authorized translation by J. L. G.vrnieh. Chicago; A. C. McClur"-^* 
Co.. 1887. 

This book on the antiquities of Mexico, from a VV^estern publishing ho«"^^» 
shows that the interest in anihreology is not confined to the older regions. "^^^ 
has penetrated the interior. The bock is splendidly printed, and is well H ^ *^* 
trated. We have alieady used several tuts from its pages and shall use ott»*J^ 
in a future number. The author is well up in the archaiology of Mexico. -"® 
has brought out many new and interesting fac's. His remarks upon the ^^^' 
cudar are eminently judicious and fortunately may be understood, and ^"® 
reader is not mystified by tliem. The Cosmogony of the Aztecs is i»y^ 
dwelt upon . The author siws. "The Aztecs preserved traditions regard ing^V^ 
creation of Jh»> world, a universal flood, the confusion of tongues, and the €»i8- 
per&ion of men over the surface of the globe; facts represented in a great »«^""* 
ber of their hieroglyphic pointings. They related that the first inhabitants ®^ 
tlie earth having been drowne<l l)y incessant rains, a single man, named Oo^" 
Cox, and a woman called Tcocipatsi, had been able, like Noah to save lli^^* 
selves in a l)oat. and that thev ha<l landed near the mountain Colhuacan. ^ ^^ 
reference to Quetzacoatl the cbief divinity of the Aztecs, the author says, "t-ii© 
most contnulictory ideas have i»een current in regard to this divinity, now cf>^" 
sideretl of celestial origin, now regjirded as a man who had acquired ^J*^ *^ 
mortality of the gods, ll is an incontestable fact that Quetzacoatl c^^^^^JJ 
new religion, baseii on fasting, penitence and virtue. He certainly beloo^*" 
to a race other than the one lie civilized. But what was his country? 

The Aztec Neptune, calleii Tlaloc. was at the same time, master of Parad*^^ 
The most charhcteristic signs of the idols which represented Tlaloc, arc roi*^" 
eyes surroundeil with ciit-tes like spectacles." . 

These quotations show that the author of the book is candid and gives ^^*^lJJ 
sides of the pn>blen». is carrie<i away with no theory, as to the universality ^j[ 
uature worsliip. the identity of Bible traditions, the extraneous origin or •^ 
autochthonous nature of the Aztec religiop, but ^tates the facts, and ^^^^S^ 
it for readers to dniw their own conclusions. We consider the l)Ook one of ^'^^ 
miviit valuable on Mexican Antiquities which has been published. 
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IN THE USE OF BEEF AND SPIRITUOUS LIQUORS 
IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

Those who are familiar only with the ways of thinking and 
practices of the orthodox Hindoos of the present day, will 
doubtless feel some surprise at the assertion that the entire na- 
tional practice in relation to animal food, and especially to beef 
and intoxicants, has changed since the days of the Vedas,* and 
yet, nothing seems to be more certain. The earliest Brahminical 
settlers in India, were certainly not restrained by any religious 
sentiment from the use, either of intoxicants or of animal food. 
The Soma wixie was an important part of the libations offered to 
the gods. It is true that some doubt has been expressed as to 
the real nature of the Soma beverage, and arguments have been 
reduced to show that it was not really of an intoxicating charac- 
ter, but the evidence appears to be too strong for any contention 
of this kind. It was probably the lesson of experience which 
caused a revulsion in Hindoo feeling on this subject, and the later 
Vedas, whilst still allowing mtoxicants to be used in the sacri- 
fices offered to the gods, prohibit its use for the mere gratification 
of the senses, and announce drinking as a crime of the blackest 
dye, equal in its wickedness to the murder of a Brahmin. It is 
said that the prohibition was first put forth by Sukracharya, the 
high priest of the Assuras, and was the result of his own remorse 
for excesses into which drimkcnness had led him. Some later 
writers have invented a curious and rather coarse story to ac- 



Thr evidence 00 thi< |>«nl hai been accumiUaud tn abwluu demonilraiisn by Babn Rulindra. 
Liti Mltn in ithDie eUbaniid enayt ilie p;>~-^iti n>rnly RiennonEd hen arc rven In fu)] wilh oiher 
iRdTXce eqiuJIy condiuive. See BFcf m AncienI India (I ""I'll oC Ihe Acinic Soriety of Bengal. 
\'iA. XU. p. 174.) FuHnI CereniDniet «f (he Ancicni Kind«», (il^d Vgl. XXXIX. p. 141.) 
SpihiutHi tirlnlu in Ancient India, (itid Vol. XUI, p. 1.) A Pi>:iiic in Ancieal India, (ibid XLI, 
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count for it. The wine-bibbers were also cursed by Krishna, 
some of whose own relations had proved themselves to be drunk- 
ards of the most unruly type. Manu held that a lirahmin wiio 
had drunk spirits could only purify himself by suicide; and even 
when the fiery beverage had been partaken of by accident noth- 
ing short of going through the rites of initiation into the caste 
could purify the offender. The vice was held to be even greater 
for a woman than a man, and the Brahmin woman who drank 
an intoxicant was doomed to be born in an after life, a slut, a 
cow, or a vulture, Manu ordered branding as a punishment for 
those who drank spirits. But although the general sentiment of 
law-givers and sages of Hindostan has been on the side of absti- 
nence from all intoxicants, the rule was doubtless broken by 
many persons in all ages, and even by some of those whom we 
have cited. Wine drinking was not held to be essentially vicious, 
although abstinence from it was regarded as a virtue of the high- 
est kind. The trade in spirituous liquors was forbidden to the 
higher castes, and was left to the Sudras. If from the law-givers 
we turn to the pictures of ancient life, we find that such great 
men as Krishna and Arjuna are represented as indulging in drink 
in the company of their wives, sisters, and daughters. These 
two heroes are both spoken of as having wine-inHamed eyes; 
and various particular instances are given. 

Thus: Aja, when mourning for the loss of his wife, refers to , 
her as the beloved one of wine-reddened eyes, If his testimony 
is to be depended upon, the manners of their private drinking 
parties were by no means over refined, for the ladies are repre- 
sented as drinking liquor from the mouth of their husband, and 
he in his turn as partaking of arrack from their mouths. The Pu- 
ranas condemn the use of intoxicants, but the frequent references 
to them seems to imply that their use was somewhat common. 
In certain rites the Brahmins are ordered to make use of spirits. 
The goddess Durga is represented with all the attributes of drunk- 
enness ; she is .served with bumpers of strong liquids, and con- 
tinues to imbibe until her eyes are flaming red, and her laughter 
wild and tipsy. In the Sakta Tantras we are told that no worship 
of the Devi is complete, unless its ceremonials arc accompanied 
by fish, flesh, wine, fried grain, and the presence of women. 
These observances have, as might naturally be expected, degen- 
erated in many cases, into wild orgies of intemperance and 
unchastity. The other Tantras also enjoin wine drinking, and 
methods for the preparation of several intoxicants are given. 
Animal sacrifice is found enjoined in some of the earliest 
Hindoo rituals, and the fact has been so puzzling to some in 
modern days, that an attempt has been made to regard the pas- 
sages in the Vedas as referring to symbolical and not actual 
sacrifices. The evidence is however too strong for such an ex- 
planation; and there are many passages which shew that animal 
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hi^, and especially the flesh of the cow — now regarded as a 
iicnd .ininial — was in common use. It appears to have been 
cimsidered part of the dut>- of a host to kill a calf or cow on the 
arrival of a guest, and so much was this a matter of notoriety 
lh« the word for guest actually signifies a cow-killer. Manu 
allows animal food to be used at all seasons, simply asserting 
that a portion of it should be offered first to the gods, and then 
to the *pirits, or to the guests. His list of the animals which he 
considered suitable for human food, included some that are not 
oflcn used for that purpose: for example, the hedgehog, the 
porcupine, and the tortoise. All quadrupeds were allowed with 
ihe exception of camels. The slaughter of cattle in sacrifices is 
frequently mentioned in the "Ramayana." Some animals were 
(onstdered to be especially appropriate for sacrifices to certain 
deities. Thus: the brown ox to Indra, the white ox to Mitra, 
Mui so forth ; and particular directions were laid down as to the 
colors, age, etc., of animals intended as olTenngs to different gods. 
There was one ceremony of some considerable extent known as 
the quinquennium of autumnal sacrifices, which was celebrated for 
fvtdays in September or Octoberfor five years in succession. On 
these occasions, seventeen five-year old humpless dwarf bulls were 
consecrated and then set free ; whilst seventeen dwarf heifers, after 
similar ceremony were sacrificed. It is needless to multiply in- 
itMccs of animal sacrifices. The particulars of them areby no means 
infrequent in the ancient literature of India, and there is no doubt 
liwt the animals so slaughtered were intended for food ; and in 
some instances, yery precise directions are given as to the persons 
ti) whom the different portions of the animal's body were to be 
(iwlributcd. Manu expressly states that any person who having 
My performed one of the religious ceremonies, fails to partake 
or flesh meat, will be punished by transmigration into animal 
forms for twenty-one generations. Animals, he says, having 
been created by Brahma for sacrifices, their slaughter at a Vedic 
urcmonial cannot be regarded as sinful, and that all beasts, birds, 
trees, and tortoises, destroyed in the carrying out of religious 
*ftes are afterwards raised in the scale of creation. The question 
Iturally arises, if the use of intoxicants and of animal food was 
Mme 2,000 years ago so common in India as to have left such 
IJbdelible traces m its religious and secular literature, what have 
[fteen the causes leading to the entire reversal of Hindoo sentiment 
the subject? Whatever may be the practices of particular 
idoos, there can be no doubt whatever that the entire spirit of 
1cm Hindooism is hostile alike to the butcher and the publi- 
Tlie alteration of feeling, there can be little doubt, is due 
Buddhism, which still exerts in this respect a mighty influence, 
lough centuries have elapsed since its adherents were expelled 
* exterminated from India. The founders of Buddhism uttered no 
Certain sound on these points. They prohibited intoxicants 
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Utterly; whilst their command against the destruction of life, 
naturally and logically involved an entire abstinence from all 
forms of animal food. The appeal thus made to the humanity 
and tender feelings of the Hindoo people was one that met a 
ready and earnest response. The Brahmins, in their life and 
death struggle against ,the reforming spirit of Buddhism, found 
it necessary to imitate the physical virtues of their opponents, 
and in defiance of the tone and in some cases of the specific 
teachings of their own sacred book, to inculcate similar lessons 
of kindness to the animal creation, and of resolute abstinence 
from intoxicants that had been shewn by experience to be pro- 
ductive of so much evil to their unhappy votaries. 

WiLi-i.^M E. A. Axon, M. R. S. L. 



ELEPHANTS IN AMERICA. 

In view of the large number of mastodon and mammoth bones 
and skeletons found in various places of North America, W. B. 
Scott has composed a short illustrated article, "American Ele- 
phant Myths" in the new periodical called Scribticr's M.tgasini 
for April 1887, pp. 469-47S. The author gives no decided opin- 
ion of his own, whether the elephant or mammoth has existed in 
America in Columbus' time or since then ; but the elephant 
heads found on basso-relievos in Yucatan are indeed very puzz- 
ling for the unbelievers.* We are sorry to say that Mr. Scott 
forgot to quote the only author and traveller who ever personally 
saw elephants in the ea.stern parts of what is now the United 
States. This is Davyd Ingram, who in 1568- 1569 travelled from 
"the Rio de Minas on the Gulph of Mexico" to Cape Breton in 
Acadia, and whose Reladon is printed in the rare book of Col. 
Chas. Jennett Weston, Documents connected with the histoi>' 
of South Carolina. London, 1856, 4 vo., (pp. 5-24). The places 
which he names are unidentifiable, except perhaps Norumbega, 
and elephants are mentioned among other quadrupeds seen by 
him, and those who uphold the truthfulness of his record can 
prove through him that the present Indian race, and the explorers 
of the while race as well, were coeval with the elephants. 
The animals seen by Davyd Ingram, who was a sailor and 
travelled with two companions only, were (p. 14): "buflcs, beares, 
horses, kyne, wolves, foxes, deare,^i'«/cJ, skeepe, hares and conyes;" 
and the following will give a further idea of his marvelous sights 
and discoveries (p. 15.); 
"This Expedition did alsoe see in those Countryes a Monstruous 

•ir Mr. Scolthad known Ihe repii LI lion Khich von WoldnrV pnjnycd in hii qunlil)' ucopT" 1 
of aoisuc n.cni.n.cnu. hi: would lia.t piii him iliwu g, an tmhtlXUhtT. f/. C. ffau, iWfllVW ' 
tiAAti,, pp. 8, nq. 
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Bcaste twyse as bigge as a Horse and in every proporlyon like 
unto a Horse bothe in mayne. hoofe. hearc (hair) and neighingc, 
savinge yt was small towardes the binder partes like a greyhounde; 
these Beastes hauc twoe teethe or homes of a foote longe grow- 
inge streight furthc of there nostrelles; they are natural Enitnycs 
to the horse. He did alsoc see in that Countrye both Eliphantes 
and Uunccs, He did alsoe see one other Straunge Beaste bigger 
than a Bcarc, yt had nether headc nor necke, his eyes and mouthe 
weare in his breast; this beaste is verj'e ouglie to beholde and Cow- 
ardlie of kynde, yt bcarethe a very fyne skynne like a Ratte, full of 
sylver hcare," etc, " The 'Canniballes,' who chiefly inhabit be- 
tween Norumbcge and Bariniashc, can be recognized by their 
teethe, which are like the teethe of dogges." 

Another remarkable fact is the discovery of unicorns in the 
country around the middle course of the Red River of Louisiana 
by the expedition of the French explorer Benard de la Harpe in 
1719. These men joined a party of Nawidishe Indians near 
the confluence of the Washita (probably the so-called False Wa- 
shita in the Indian Territory) and the Red river, who were en- 
gaged in roasting unicorns. These animals la Harpe describes to 
be of the size of a common horse, with reddish hair as long as the 
hair of goats {ila k poil roux). legs rather thin and a single horn. 
six inches long in the middle of the forehead, which does not 
branch out into prongs; its meat is very palatable. "This discovery," 
he adds, "agrees well with what M. de Bienville heard from the 
savages, that upon the upper Washita river unicorns were found." 
Margry Dccouvertes des Fran(;ais. Vol. VI, p. 386-287, {1886}. 
Among tlie ancients, Ctcsias, Aristotle and Pliny describe from 
hearsay a one-horned animal as large as a horse; the belief in 
its existence was increased by the circumstance that jthe Bible 
speaks of a horned animal called relm, a term falsely rendered 
by monokcros in the Septuagint version, from which it passed 
into the modern European translations of the Old Testament, 
This is another instance to show how important it is to possess 
revised and correct translations of the Bible. 

(Albert S. Gatschet. 
Washington, D. C. 

I have gone rambling many ways after legends and relics of 
the past, and have found many things to reward my search. 
Wherever we turn our steps, unless toward the mountains, we 
will find something of a dreamy past, or what seems so now, be- 
hind the stow modern awakening. 

There is a massive old house on a hill in tlie outskirts of 
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Bladcnsburg which bears on its chimney side in very distinct figures 
a date (1734 I think) of the early half of the last century. Noth- 
ing very ancient, it is true, by old-world standards ; but neither 
city nor nation were born then, and the wild Indian was not so 
very far away. We speak of it as so many miles (not really 
many), from Washington ; but possibly we ought to reckon the 
other way. That which was first may happen to be last also i 
for time has left few traces on it, and the old mansion can well af- 
ford to be passed by. At any rate it is evidently good for anoth^=^ 1 
century or two, and so long as it stands it is a record. 

There are many others as sturdily self-assertive though usual) 
not in the same precise way. A trip across Prince Gcorj 
County just beyond the Eastern Branch is very likely to rewai 
you with quaint and pleasant surprises. Once, returning froB 
Marlborough, the swamp-blockaded county seat, I took a b>« 
road skirting the open alluvial belts known time out of mind 
"The Forest," and climbed, terrace after terrace, the long bi 
rough ridge which makes a water-shed between the Patux< 
and the Anacostia. At the last, or nearly the last ascent, a cui 
of the road opened out a fine landscape, and at the same tinr 
brought me obliquely above and behind a strange bit of arch 
tecture which drew one's attention even more quickly and closely 
Certainly it did not belong to any period or style but it was broad! 
effective notwithstanding. From the long high front a vast 
of mossy roof sloped nearly to the ground. Immense chimnejp— ^' 
rose from the lower corners to the full height of those at tli^c=^/ 
upper ones, and connected to the building only at their bases. 
box-hedge of archaic clippings was in the foreground^ the 
nant pcobably of some old garden ; and the comer of a veram 
just showed itself The whole stood at ease in a sheltered ho!II^" 
low, where a fine grove had sprung up and spread abroad t:^ ^ 
overshadow it. One day it must have been the very outpost C^' 
civilization in this quarter. Indeed the wilderness, thougl 
hemmed in on both sides, is but a step further on even now. 

I do not mean this for a type of the surviving colonial dwelL 
ings. Indeed one could not easily select a nore exceptional^ 
form. For that matter, the ctyles of building vary in different ^ 
parts of the state. This holds good with regard to the olde 
counties. You might look for a long time on the eastern shoi 
before finding that conspicuous cubical bam with the floor-sIopin| 
roof and little observatory-like box surmounting all, which 
often takes the eye in Prince George. Of the houses themselve' 
the most that can be said is that they seem to carry a certai^^ 
weight of authority without ornament. A permanent abode an^' 
a comfortable or dominant situation (according to taste an^ 
means) were no doubt the first things thought of. Sometime^ 
they throw out wings or bend them backward. Sometimes they 
have a frontage of verandah. But a solid, even ponderous cube 
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_ ol masonry wilh chimneys to correspond is the usual body of the 



^_ ol mason 

^H or course a few frame dwellings have come down, too, from 

^P^t earlier day ; and sturdy log cabins turning a little to pictur- 

I tiquc dilapidation. I even recall one old compromise, in wood 

ind plaster which has been holding out these many years 

J capital "motive" to the artist who will not come. Here you 

P*« the round timber evenly laid, there a trellis work of lath, 
Ibere the smooth white wall ; while the sloping roof above is 
pftened out ofall sharp outlines and into every tint of moss and 
dKay. Trees overhang it, and the travel of the Marlborough 
pike goes by. 

But the spirit of the past chiefly haunts the stranded arks of 
villages, which have been given over to a shabby, unbcautiful 
death in life, that is strangely un-American as well. Once they 
were stage-road towns; once the arms of the river brought ships 
to their doors. Bui the railroads have drawn land traffic another 
My; and the tilting of strata (so geologists explain) has caused 
K creek estuaries to fill up and left them hopelessly a-diy. Odd 
teles and fragments, nothing very precious, linger on in them, 
■cause nobody has had vigor enough to introduce any change. 
I Piscataway, some fifteen miles down the river, is an excellent 
mple. You will find it on a map of the last decade of the 
renteenth century, to all appearance at that time a pioneer set- 
ment and trading post. Later, if we may trust the popular 
le.it became a place of commerce, receiving goods from Eng- 
I and supplying all the up-river country. Alexandria, (at 
Belhaven), Georgetown, Baltimore and Washington came 
successively into existence: but Piscataway maintained a sort of 
riiad-side importance with its five busy inns, its line of shops, its 
"river," up which vessels came with more and more difficulty. 

Shcy do not come at all now ; nor do the stage coaches. Marshes 
p almost up to the doorways; the wild cactus overruns the 
s; when a house falls, it lies fallen. Malaria hangs about, 
idy to make itself felt. A catholic church and its grave-yard 
**crvc3 as a rallying point for the population, in all but twelve or 
thirteen famihes. Some of these may linger on for a long time. 
From a haunted and dying village there is but a step to a waste 
Jilacc where a village has been. Tide-water Maryland is, in this 
^cnsc, truly a land of the dead. It makes one feel uncomfortable 
to think of any part of a new land thus sown over with memories, 
3nd memories only, of the aggregated homes of men. Kent 
J-'ort. aJoiost mythical, where Claiborne defied Lord Balti- 
niopc to our first civil war; St. Mary's, where the Calverts ruled 
-■50 long, distributing "baronies" and provincial justice; London 
■ 'O the South River that never dreamed of serious rivalry 
*jy bttlc "Haltimorc Town" on the Patapsco; Welby at the 
"VfUdMrf^^cB river whcte the other Umit of the long through- 
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fare touched the Potomac ; all these, and more, have melted 
away Hke mist. Hardly one of them has left more than a grave 
behind it. You need the aid of an old map to find where they 
even stood. 

Still there are ruins extant and. puzzling ones too. On Wye 
Iiiland, which has had a varied history, with some tragical epi- 
sodes, they find a tongue of land pierced fj^om the sides by long 
galleries which meet in a central chamber having rough pillars 
about it. These are thought to have supported a tower. No 
one knows who did the excavating or the building. Pirates, and 
at a later day smugglers were active thereabouts. Claiborne's 
enterprising partizans had strong-holds not far away, I do not 
recall any other conjectures; but these will suffice without call- 
ing in the Noithmen. 

Across P^astcrn Bay from this point there is an old tomb on 
the lower end of Kent Island which probably marks the first 
settlement in the limits of the state. The bricks seem lo be, in 
part at least, of English make. The spot is called, for no apparent 
reason, "Chew's Garden," Assuredly no Chew there was near 
and no garden; nor has there been for many a day. The neigh- 
boring farm still bears the name of Kent Fort Manor, being a 
part of one of the first manors granted by Lord Baltimore, ll 
went to his brother as a reward for services in suppressing the 
island insurgents. 

On the trip which took us there we visited also the abandoned 
church at Broad Creek some miles above. There was an owl 
within the chancel, wild bees had made honey above the vestry 
room ceiling, and hunters had torn up the floor in getting a fox 
out of his earth; but the walls were as solid as ever. Outside, 
great trees had grown up through some of the graves, and the 
deep gully worn by carriage wheels around the building was 
turning grassy again. Many of the tombstones were half buried 
or so weather-worn that you could not read them ; but one of 
comparatively recent look bore very distinctly a date earlier than 
the middle of the l8lh century. 

But in Maryland as elsewhere there arc many things beside 
antiquities to make rambles pleasant. So much of the state is 
given up to the inteilocking of land and water, and so much 
more is given up to rugged hiIl-countr>', alternating with fertile 
\"alleys, that one has a liberal choice of entertainment. Starting 
from the heart of the national capital, the lover of dounrighC 
savage nature with all the dangers of sa^-agery removed, may" 
take himself easily in a brisk morning walk to a belt of wilderness 
where he may wander for days, if he so choose, and meet no man- 
All the woodland surprises arc there. How mightily the tulip* 
trees lift themselves out of some rich bit of bottom land far abov^;| 
your head; how the holly in places rears itself almost into for- 
estry of the larger sort and spreads abroad, a deep green wooci 
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in winter ; how the spring-time laurel rolls nown the hillside in 
a cascade of blossoms and bud-jewels. But here I am in some 
danger of wandering from my theme into tempting paths which 
each reader might very well explore for himself in his own 
neighborhood. There is no need to say more. 

W. H. Babcock. 
II 13 B. St., S. E., Washington, D. C. 



A PREHISTORIC AMPHITHEATRE IN FLORIDA. 

Four years ago I purchased an orange grove near Enterprise, 

Florida. I wanted a place where I could go and rest, and escape 

the inclement winds of a Chicago March and April. I bought 25 

acres, about seven of orange trees, the rest a dense forest of **high 

hammock." I observed on the gentle slope in front of the house, 

the remains of a large "sand mound." I was informed by the 

venerable Dr. Starke, who cleared the place, that this mound was 

originally about ten feet high and thirty feet in diameter. He 

leveled it even with the ground. It was formed of yellow sand. 

No skeletons or relics (save an implement of shell, like a wedge 

or axe.) was found in it. Another similar mound still remains 

in the front, about half a mile to the south-west, on higher ground. 

There was one otli r object on the place, which was called by 

the natives a "sinL." **Sink-holcs'.' arc found all over Florida, 

and are supposed to be formed by a subsidence of the ground. 

They are sometimes very deep, dry or wet at the bottom, and 

usually circular. This is one of the objects of interest pointed 

out to the tourist, and the visitors at the Brock House are 

shov»*n it as one of the ''sights." It is named the **Coliseum," 

or "Amphitheatre." At first I accepted the popular origin of the 

"sink," but as I studied it year after year, the conviction was 

forced upon me that it was the 7C'or^ of liuvian hands. Let me 

fully describe its surroundings. The orange grove in which it 

^'es is on high ground, 40 feet or more above the surface of Lake 

Mionroe, and about one fourth of a mile from it. The ground 

slopes gently towards the east, at an angle perhaps of 20 degrees. 

-^ small rivulet, which rises in a marshy pond on the north side 

P^ thegrove, runs along my eastern boundary. The "amphitheatre" 

^^ located on the eastern side at the bottom of the slope, and 

^^^ns on the rivulet. It is horse-shoe shaped. Its western declivity 

^ ^bout 40 feet high, and slopes at an angle of nearly 40 degrees. 

** *"om this highest declivity it becomes shallower, until it is about 

^^^ feet deep on the rivulet. When I first saw it, the sides were 

^O^ered with a large growth of live-oak, water-oak, and other 

^^^es. The bottom, about 200 feet in diameter from north to 

^^uth, and 500 from east to west, was a jungle, made up of small 
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trees, vines, and very large oak, red gum, magnolia and • 
trees. The largest tree was very nearly three feet in dianr 
I had nearly all these trees cut down, leaving the most orname 
When I had the bottom drained into the rivulet, I found tha 
floor of the enclosure was formed of two distinct parts, 
third, towards the west, was sandy and dry; the other two-tl: 
boggy. This lower wet portion was caused by a living sp 
which issued at the base of the western or highest declivity 
imagined there were traces of terraces on this side, which fori 
about half of the horse-shoe. I have many times been on 
celebrated earth-works near Portsmouth, Ohio, and the shape ol 
two are very similar. I cannot give the extreme length 
breadth of this "amphitheatre" from the top, but should jt 
it to be about 400 by 600 ft. 

There was one feature of this depression which first for 
upon me the conviction that it was not a natural formation 
allude to the height of the two arms of the horse-shoe, or 
extremities, which did not conform to the natural slope of 
land, I am not a scientific archaeologist, but it struck me t 
like the Portsmouth works, it was an amphitheatre dug into 
ground for religious or sacrificial purposes. The two mounc 
have mentioned may have been for purposes of observation. 
the shore of lake Monroe, where the rivulet empties into it, are 
remains of one ot the largest shell-mounds in the interioi 
the State. At the base of this mound is a strong salt spring, 
twenty rods from it is another salt spring. At this mound 
once a large city of the aborigines. The salt springs afforded w 
in which they cooked their shell and other fish, as the Indi 
have been known to do within the memory of men now liv 
All along the shores of lake Monroe and on the banks of the 
John are numerous shell mounds. (They are fully depic 
described and enumerated in Wyman's "Shell Mounds 
Florida.") The country was densely populated. It had twog 
centers of population, one on lake Monroe, and the othei 
lake George and Drayton's Island in the lake. Loudonerre 
Fontenado fully sustain this assertion. There is no high '. 
sloping to lake George. No place so well adapted to g 
religious gatherings, with plenty of food and facilities for cool 
it, as near Lake Monroe, and no place so favorable for gi 
ceremonial works as when the "amphitheatre" exists. I bel 
the sand (the earth for 40 feet deep is pure yellow sand on 
site of this work,) was taken out of this basin by hundred 
workmen and women. It could have been removed in Sc 
and baskets in a few months. In this way the original Suez c 
and the basin of lake Meroe, in Egypt, was removed by thousa 

We furnish a cut from one of the Smithsonian Reports which illustrates the various sha| 
mounds in Florida. The shape of the cross and the horseshoe will be recognised in then, tfaon 
is a question whether these were symbolic or merely accidental shapes.— Eornm. 
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oi fellahs, and ihis Florida work was but child's play compared 
with those immense undertakings. 

It may be asked, where was all the sand put that was taken 
from this Florida excavation? (i.) A portion was doubtless used 
in forming the sand mound a few hundred feet south-west of the 
excavation. This mound may have been originally immense. 
The loose yellow-white sand of Floiida is very unstable. Wind 
and water easily dispose of it. Suppose the mound was oiiginally 
fifty feet high by one hundred or more in diameter at its base. 
How much would a thousand years of wind and rain reduce it? 
It would almost obliterate it, for no sod forms in Florida, and, 
trees and shrubs will not grow on a steep, sandy declivity 
anything like the facility which characterizes their growth 
on other kinds of soil. Large trees are found on shell mounds, 
but only rarely on sand mounds, and then only when low in 
altitude. {2.) A very large portion was used in making the two 
terminal ends of the horse-shoe. These ends or walls were not 
there originally; the conformation of the groi-nd would form this. 
{3.} A large proportion of the excavated sand could have been 
thrown into the stream which runs past the entrance to the amphi- 
theatre especially if thrown in its course during the rainy season. 
In the c'ry season this rivulet is small, probably not equalling 
more than two cubic feet of water, but in the rainy season this 
volume is immensely increased, perhaps to ten or fifteen feet, 
forming a swift, powerful torrent, for the iall from the pond on 
the hill down to lake Monroe, about half a mile, is nearly six^ 
feet! This large and rapid current of water would carry off and 
deposit in lake Monroe, all the sand that hundreds of men could 
tlirow into it day after day. 

Let us imagine the appearance of this excavated airphitheatre 
during one of the great ceremonial occasions. On the lowest 
ground, at the entrance, was erected a great altar whereon were 
offered sacrifices of fruits, grain, animal and probably human 
sacrifices. It was surrounded by the priests. On the higher 
ground to the west, were seated the warriors and chiefs. On the 
terraced sides of this va.st enclosure were seated the people, 
and the sloping side of this basin would accommodate lO.OOO, 
A more imposing sight can not be imagined. The enclosure 
opens to the east, as do all the entrances of such works, witli 
Oriental and Aztec nations. On the observation mounds at 
varying distances, were placed watchers to observe the approach 
of parties, friends or foes. The great shell mounds on the shore 
of lake Monroe, were covered with servitors or slaves, preparing 
the food for the great multitude. The lake itself was covered with 
the canoes of the thousands who came by water from tlie shores 
of the upper and lower St. John's river, (then called the Ylaic^ 
See Fontenado's Narrative.) 

Hundreds of times have I called up this vision of the past all 
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E rambled around the place, and stood upon the western brow 
of this magnificent amphitheatre. I hope some accomplished 
arch^ologist will sometime make a careful survey and and a close 
study of this great work and its surroundings. 

IE. M. Hale, M. D. 
I Chicago. June, 1887. 
t 
Km 



THE PUGET SOUND INDIANS. 



Surroundings. — Nearly the whole of Puget Sound is surrounded 
mountains, from wlilch rivers and smaller streams are con- 
tinually flowing into the Sound. Almost all of the country is 
heavily timbered, there being only a few prairies, and these are 
mainly so gravelly as to be unfit for much cultivation. Hence 
the Indians live mainly on the salt water and the streams, using 
the forests and mountains only as hunting grounds. 

Minerals. — The mineral substances which are of practical val- 
ue to them, besides the soil for cultivation as far as I know are 
as follows : agate, basalt, chalcedony and jasper for arrow-heads, 
but z'try seldom however; volcanic rock and beach stones for 
anchors, hammers, sinkers in fishing and for slinging and tanning 
stones; black mud of salt marshes for dyeing; ciay stones for 
pipes and rain-stones; clay of a red and clay color for paints; 
metamorphic rock for axes and adzes; quartzite and sedimentary 
rock for hammers and whetstones, and slate for knives. 

Plants. — The following fifty-one varieties of native plants are 
of practical use, besides cultivated plants and grasses for stock: 

Alder. The wood is used for firewood, and for making dishes. 
plates, ladles, bailers, and masks, for the building of fish traps 
and rough houses; the bark is used for medicine and dyeing. 

Barberry. The bark is used for medicine; the wood for firewood. 

Blackberry. The berry is used for food, the juice for paint 
occasionally, the young leaves for tea, and the roots for medicine, 

Cat-tail Rush. The blades are used for making strings and 
ropes, one kind of basket and mats, the last of which are among 
their most useful articles. The head was formerly used in making 
blankets. 

Red Cedar, This is the most useful vegetable production 
of their country, its wood being used for planks for houses, 
burial enclosures, rails, shingles, shakes, and the like, also for 
canoes, oars, baby boards, buoys, spinning wheels, boxes, torches, 
arrow shafts, fish traps, tamahnous sticks, and firewood; the 
limbs for baskets and ropes; the bark for baskets, mats, sails, 
in&nt head protectors, strings, bailers, and when beaten for wo- 
men's skirts, beds for infants, wadding for guns, napkins, head 
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bands, blankets, and for gambling purposes; the gum and leaves 
for medicine, and the roots for making baskets. 

Cherry. The bark is used for strings and medicine. 

Cottonwood. The wood is used for firewood, the bark for 
medicine and strings; and the buds for medicine. 

Cranberry. The berry is used for food, the juice for paint, 
and the young leaves for tea. 

Crab-apple. The wood is used for wedges, hoes, mauls, mal- 
lets and firewood; the fruit for food and the bark for medicine. 

Currant. The berry is occasionally used for food. 

Dogwood. The wood is manufactured into gambling disks 
and hollow rattles, and is used for fuel. 

Elder. The wood is made into arrow-heads, which are used 
as play-things; the bark is used for medicine, and the berry for 
food. 

Fir, red. The wood is valued for firewood, lumber, masts, 
spear handles, spits and oars; the bark is preferred to everything 
else for fuel, as it is ofted three inches, and sometimes six inches 
thick and pitchy; the pitch wood is good for fire pots, torches and 
kindling, and for the latter purpose is sometimes sold to the 
whites; the pitch is used for fastening on arrow and spear-heads, 
and for cement. 

Gooseberry. There are two varieties, both of which are used 
for food. 

Grass — specific name unknown — is used extensively in making 
and ornamenting baskets. It is found in swamps. 

Hazel, The nuts are used as food, the wood for rims to snow 
shoes, nets and the like, and the bark for strings. 

Hemlock. The wood serves for firewood and halibut hooks, 
the leaves for tea, and the branches for covers in steaming food. 

Huckleberry, black, blue and red. The berries of all varieties 
are used for food, and the juice occasionally for paint. 

Ircnwood. The wood is used for arow-shafts, arrow and 
spear-heads, and mat needles, and the bark for medicine. 

Indian Onion. The bulb is eaten. 

Kelp. Strings and ropes, especially fish-lines are made from 
the root. 

Kamass. The root is edible. 

Laurel. The wood is used in making spoons, vessels and 
fancy articles; the leaves for medicine. 

Liquorice. The root is medicinal. 

Maple. The wood is useful for hacklers, mat blocks, paddles, 
oars, bobbins, seine blocks, combs, fish and duck spear-heads, 
fish clubs, rails and firewood. The leaves are used in steaming* 
A smaller variety of maple is also used for firewood. 

Moss is used to wrap around wood while steaming it to todkt 
bows and the like, the whole being buried in the ground. 
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Nettle. The fiber is used in makings strings similar to twine, 
one of the strongest strings they have. 

Oregon Grape. The root is valuable as a medicine, and the 
root for dyeing yellow. 

Raspberry. The berries are a foud and the juice a red paint. 

Rose. The roots and leaves serve as a medicine. 

Rush. Around kind is used for making mats. 

Sallalberry. The berry is used for food. 

Salmonberry. The berry and young shoots are eaten. 

Skunk Cabbage. The leaves are used for medicine, and the 
roots occasionally for food. 

Strawberry. The berry is gathered for food. 

Thimble-cap. The berry and young shoots are eaten. 

Spruce. The wood is carved and the leaves are good as 
I medicine. 

Vine Maple. The wood is burned for fuel. 

Willow. Occasionally the wood is used as fuel and the bark 

strings. 

Yew. Paddles, bows and fish clubs of the best kind arc made 
from this wood. 

Fern. The roots beaten were formerly an article of food. 

Kinnikinic, (Arcto-Staphylos.) The berry is used for food and 
ttme leaves are occasionally mixed with tobacco for smoking 
lien this latter article is scarce. 

Fire Weed. (Epilobium.) The cotton-like down from the seed 
-•«is worked into blankets. 

Pence-da-num. The stem is used for food and the seeds, when 
X^e, as a medicine, being peppery. 

Plants not identified. The roots of two varieties, the top of 
of them and the young shoots of another kind are eaten: the 

ot of another variety is medicinal. One of these is a rush, the 

uisetum. 

Beasts. — ^The following sixteen kinds of animals are useful 

them: 

Bear, — ^black. The flesh is eaten, the skin is used for robes 

d quivers, and is sold to the whites, and the teeth are useful 

ornaments. 

Bear, — grizzly. .1 have never seen one in this region, or 
^vcn heard of one being seen by any one within the twelve years 
^'^hich I have been here. One of the Indians has however told 
'^e that it has been known to them, that its skin was used for 
robes, and that it was a strong ta-mah-no-us animal supposed to 
be Used by the medicine men in making people sick. 

Beaver. The meat is good for food, the skins for furs, and 
**^ teeth are employed in the women's game of gambling. 

Cat, — wild. The ^ and the skins are made into 

>*ca. 
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Dog, common, is of use for hunting, domestic purposes, and ^Vie 
like. 

Dog, — wool. The hair was used for making blankets. 'J-Vvc 
breed is now extinct. 

Deer. This is probably the most useful wild animal know 
them. The flesh is used for food, the skins for robes, stri 
fringes, moccasons, cloths, shot-pouches and the like; the f« 
skins are sometimes made into buoys for whaling; formerly 
made shirts which answered the purposes ofshields or suits of 
mor from the skins; the sinews they use for thread, the hoofs 
rattles in religious dance, and the brains in tanning. 

Elk. The flesh serves for food, the skins for robes and shi 
shirts, and when dressed for strings and clothes, and of 
horns they make wedges, chisels and paint. The animal i 
most respects used much as the deer, but is not so common 
far. 

Muskrats. The skms are useful as furs and the teeth in 
gambling occasionally. 

Otter. The flesh is eaten. 

Otter, sea. The skins are among the most valuable furs. 

Panther. The skins are made into robes and clothes. 

Raccoon. The skin is used for furs and the flesh for food 

Sheep or Goat, — Mountain. The flesh is used as food and "•he 
horns for dishes and ladles. 

Wolf. The skin is used for robes, quivers and caps. 

Mink. The skins are useful as furs. 

The intestines of several of these animals are used for lioldE ^5 
oil, and the bones for various articles, as awls, arrow and sp^^*" 
heads, combs, fasteners and the like. 

Birds. — There are seventeen kinds which they utilize as follo*^^* 
The crane, seven varieties of ducks, i. e. the mallard, pin-ts^4 
wood-duck, scoter, teal, diver, and canvas back, the grouse, goo^» 
two varieties of loons, and the pheasant are used as food, wlm i'^ 
the feathers serve as beds, pillows, and ornamenting the hair ^t 
festivals. The Gull also occasionally serves for food for c^M 
people, and the feathers for beds, though they are rather coarse. 

Eagle-hawk and red-headed woodpecker. The feathers sl^ 
useful for feathering arrows, and in tamahnous head-bands. 

Kingfisher. A piece of the skin where the tail or wing feathers 
enter it was formerly used in fishing, attached to the line near 
the hook, as it was superstitiously supposed that it would attract 
the fish. 

Fis/i and other marine animals, — ^Thirty-six kinds of these arc 
used by them. The following are eaten: Three varieties of claiDSt 
two of crabs, two of codfish, and their eggs, the dog-fish when tooi 
is very scarce, two kinds of flounders, the halibut, herring, mus- 
cles, oyster, porpoise, five varieties of salmon with their egjp 
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Kly: silver, dog, red. black and hump-backod. the hair seal 
fionally, smelt, sea eggs, scallop, skate, sturgeon, trout, whale, 
tile shells of the abaloiie, dentalia and sometimes the olivella, 
e used as money and ornaments. 
S cuttle-fish, and one called tsc-kwuts by the Twanas. 
'jrgc clam shells arc of use as drinking dishes. 

skin of the dog-fish is used asa substitute for sand-paper, 
riic dog-fish, porpoise, hair seal, shark and whale furnish valua- 
ble oil, much of which is sold to the whites, and some of which is 
eaten. 

F rom the skin of the hair seal are made buoys used in whaling 

^U scaling, small sacks, pouches and the like. 

^Bcallop shells are used as rattles in tamahnous. 

^nrom the bones of the whale are mad war-clubs, and a part of 

rae cod-fish hook, and its sinew is used as thread. 

FfKH) — This formerly consisted solely of the spontaneous 
products of land and water, as roots, berries, game, fish and other 
marine animals. 

The Fish eaten are of at least twenty-one different kinds, name- 
ly: two varieties of cod-fish, five of salmon, the dog-fish, but only 
when other food is scarce, smelt, skate, hair-seal, trout, whale, 
sturgeon, halibut, herring, porpoise and cuttle-fish. 

A peculiar looking fish, horned aU over, called tsc-kwiits by 
the Twanas, is taken in their waters, and u.sed for food. It does 
not 1 think swim, but crawls on the bottom in salt water and is 
speared where the water is shallow. What I have seen were taken 
from a muddy bottom. The Twanas do not clean them in llieir 
canoes where they catch them, but wait until they go to land, for 
believe that if they should throw the entrails into the 
', HO more such fish would go to thai place. 
If these the salmon, halibut, herring and smelt are dried be- 
i being eaten fresh. The herring and smelt are dried whole; 
I salmon after being split open and the back bone taken out 
'if the halibut after being cut into strips. 

The whale, halibut and cuttle-fish seldom visit the waters of 
Itupper Sound, and hence are used by but few of the Indians 
Tng there. 

Tcsidcs tile flesh of the dog-fish, porpoise, seal and whale, 
r oil was formerly eaten, and still is to a small extent. 
Tic i^gB* °^ '''^ cod-fisli and salmon arc a luxury. 
Salmon was formerly the staff of life, and a large business of 
{(summer was to dry it for the winter. It is now often salted, 
wll-fish. Ten kinds of these are used for food; comprising 
^varieties of clams, two of crabs, and one each of oysters, 
scls, sea-eggs and scallops, the latter two being found only 
'allam waters, 
(lams alone arc dried. In doing this ludians first build a 
e fire, in which they heat a lai^c number of stones, and when 
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the fire has burned down they remove the brands, and large 
coals, pour on the clams, perhaps several bushels of them, and 
cover the whole with several thicknesses of mats. They are then 
steamed until they are cooked, the shell is then opened thus, 
and they are taken from the shell, spitted on slender sticks 
two or three feet long and put above their fires in their houses to 
dry. When dried they are stored away in baskets. Fish eggs 
are dried by being placed on small frames made of split sticks or 
bark and placed over their fires. 

There are some kinds of fish in their waters all the year round, 
though some varieties they do not eat unless food is very scarce^ 
but as long as there any kind offish with the clams and mussels, 
which always abound, there is never any need of real suffering 
for want of food. The only suffering to which they almost vol- 
untarily subject themselves is from improvidence. Sometimes 
they live from hand to mouth, not having much food beforehand, 
and so when severely inclement weather in the winter came, 
the old ones were obliged to go for clams in the cold storms, 
and this caused some suffering. 

Vegetables, are the kamass, formerly highly prized, but as it 
grows only in certain localities, which are not numerous, they 
seldom use much of it now; the root of the skunk-cabbage 
steamed ; the Indian onion, the peucedamam stem, a kind of 
rush root, that of an unknown plant, and ot the fern were also 
eaten. The fern roots were dried, laid on a rock, beaten with a bone 
club into a kind of flour, which was mixed with fish eggs and 
made into a cake, called by the Clallams skeve u. The young 
shoots of the thimble cap, salmon berry, and a plant of which I 
do not know the name, were and still are eaten. Of all these 
the kamass, Indian onion, and fern cakes, as far as I know, were 
alone put up for future use. 

The blackberry, three varieties of huckleberry — ^black red and 
blue — sallal berry, cranberry, gooseberry, hazel-nut salmon 
berry, strawberry, raspberry, crab apple, currant, elderberry, 
and a small red berry from the tobacco plant, are all used as 
food. The blackberry, two varieties of huckleberry, raspberry, 
and sallal berries, are dried for winter use, the first being made 
into a kind of cake. Beginning with the young shoots early 
in the spring, and following on with the berries, the huckle- 
berry hanging on the bushes until they freeze solid in December, 
together with the roots they had a vegetable diet more or less 
abundant from early spring to late in the fall, with a little laid 
up for \?inter as a luxury. 

Beasts. — The black bear, deer, elk, otter, wild-cat, raccoon, and 
occasionally the mountain sheep were used for food: all except 
the mountain sheep and wild-cat being still used. When a bear 
is killed, it is very common to invite friends and have a feast ift 
honor of the event. The flesh of the deer, elk and bear arc H« 
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They were formerly not so much accustomed to tliis kind of 
food as they were to fisli. as before the introduction of fire arms 
it was much more difficult to obtain it. 

Birds. — The cranes, grouse, gull, light and dark loon, pheas- 
ant, and seven varieties of ducks arc eaten. It is said that the 
grouse and mallard were not eaten until the whites came, the 
latter because they fed on snails. None of these were put up for 
future use, but now ducks art; sometimes salted down by the 
barrel. I am not aware that they ever used any flowers, seeds, 
insects or worm.s for food. Large animals were too abundant. 

Salt. — ^This was never used until the whites came, and even 

I now thc>- do i:ol use it on much food which whites think til ey cannot 

meat without it. There is no place in this region where salt could 

P'fce obtained, except from the salt water of Puget Sound. It seems 

Angular that they did not use it in some way, since there is so 

much in the water, but they did not even have a word in their 

language for salt, though they had terms for salty and salt 

w'ater. Since its introduction by the whites, they have preferred 

tn adopt the English word salt into several of their languages 

as its name, rather than to give a name derived from any 

uftlieir words. I have occasionally seen some of them drink 

salt water with a relish, and it is possible that thus they satisfied 

Ihcdcmands of nature. No othtr spices were used. 

At present they use every kind of food possessed by whites; 
flour and sugar being very largely used, and without which a 
l»rge share of them think they cannot live. In 1885 the agents 
reported that the Twanas, Upper Chehalis, Nisquaily, Squakson 
ind Clallam Indians obtained 8S per cent, cf their subsistence 
by labor in civilized pursuits, the Lummi, Sanush, Skagit, Sno- 
'loniish, Muclkeshoot. and Port Madison Indians seventy-five 
l";r cent, and the Puallups their entire living m the same way. 

Cooking. — The food wliich they do not eat raw is cooked in 
rouch the same manner as the whites cook it, roasted in the 
ashwandon spits, boiled, stewed and baked. They formerly 
*amcd large quantities, especially meat at their feasts, and it was 
'Wc in much the same manner as that described in steaming 
dams, but green branches of trees were used in connection with 
'W mats. In boiling too they heated stones, and put them with 
"if food to be cooked in their water-tight basets, 

Sforiit^. — Cultivated roots when stored are commonly cached 
"" or in the ground, covering them with boards and earth, regu- 
"if cellars being uncommon among the Twanas, Clallams or 
^uaksons. Formerly they had no food which they needed to 
•^wpfrom freezing, hence theystored what the kept for the winter 
^'c in baskets in their houses. 

^rinls. — I cannot learn that formerly they had any drink ex- 
J^Pt water, unless occa.sionalIy they made a tea of the leaves of the 
"'sckbcny. cranberry or hemlock. At present they are greatly 
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addicted to the use of tea and coffee. They use but little milk, 
for while many of them have cows, they think dairying too much 
trouble. 

Ardcnl Spirits. — Drunkenness has always been a besetting sin 
with Indians, although they do not make, and never have made 
intoxicating drinks. The law and the gospel have both been 
used to prevent this and with good effect. On none of the reser- 
vations of the upper Sound is there at present much drunkenness, 
but many of those Indians who live off the reservations are more 
frequently intoxicated, as there is more temptation for them to 
drink and less iear of punishment. On the reservation drunken- 
ness is considered a crime and punished as such, which has a 
good effect. 

Medicines. — I have obtained the following information in re- 
gard to their remedies, though it is by no means complete: 

Alder-buds. They eat them and afterwards drink salt water 
as an emetic in case of colds or biliousness. 

Alder bark. This they grind in water and drink the infusion 
as a tonic. 

Barberry bark. This is prepared in the same way as the last 
and used to purify the blood. 

Blackberry root is used for colds. 

Cedar gum is chewed for tooth-ache. 

Cedar leaves are chewed and bound on cuts. 

Cherry bark prepared as alder bark and used as a physic and 
tonic. 

Cottonwood bark, thick from the body of the tree, after having 
been soaked in salt water is ground and used as a medicine. 

Cottonwood buds, are also used as medicine. 

Crab-apple bark. A cold tea is made from this as a wash for ^ 
sore eyes, 

Elder baik. A tea from it taken internally is used as a reined> — 
for diarrhtea in connection with a steam bath. 

Liquorice is used in the treatment of colds. 

Oregon grape; the root and bark are used in the same way as^ 
alder bark for skin diseases. 

Potatoes scraped are used for burns and scalds. 

Rose. The bark and roots are employed as a medicine. 

Soap and sugar are applied as a salve for boils. 

Skunk Cabbage leaves. The Indians heat rocks, throw watcr^^3 
-over them, place the leaves on them, and get over the steam X.C^ 
strengthen them in case of general debility. 

Earth is sometimes bound on bruises. 

Cautery. Rheumatism is often treated by takiug a red ho"^ 
iron or a stick, or a small bunch of cedar bark twisted into th^^ 
shape of a small stick, setting fire thereto, and burning a hole ir» 
the flesh to the bone with it. I have seen one Clallam who has 
■dozens of the scars on him from this mode of treatment. 
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Blood letting is done by scarrifying the body in various places. 
Narcotics. — I cannot learn that they ever used tobacco or any 
thing else in this line until the whites came, though they have 
since made some pipes quite different froni those m^de by 
Americans. Nearly all the Indians now use tobacco more or 
Jess except a few who have broken off Irom the habit from prin- 
ciple. The Twanas, however. I believe use iE much less than 
the other triber tribes, it being uncommon to see one with a pipe 
or cigar in his mouth, while it is common with the othertribes. 
Some of there pipes will be hereafter figured. When tobacco is 
scarce they very often mix it with the leaves of the kiimickenick. 

^k have never known of their smoking the pipe of peace. 

^1 Skokomish, Wash. Ter. M. Eeis. 



ON GOLD AND SILVER ORNAMENTS 1-ROM 
MOUNDS OF FLORIDA.* 

During the last rt;w months, four gold and two silver orna- 
ments which were found in the Florida mounds have come into 
my possession through Mr. F, A. Robinson, who, from his pro- 
fession of a surveyor, has had oppor- 
tunily to e.\amine large tracts of 
ground and who discovered the or- 
naments, purchased them at the sev- 
eral localities, and has kindly sup- 
plied me with al! the information in 
his possession. 

In the Smithsonian Report for 
1S77, p. 298, Dr. Chas. Rau refers 
to a gold ornament, shaped like a 
bird's egg, which was dug out of a 
mound in Florida, and one made of 
copper alloyed gold, not yet describ- 
ed, is in the possession of A. E. 
Douglass of NewYork City. 

No, I, a gold ornament, weighs 
75 J-^ dwts., has the color of native 
Georgia gold, and is about gso fine. 
Its specific gravity is 17.414. It is 
83 mm, long, 38 mm. wide, 35 mm. 
thick in the center and i mm. on the 
edges. Ill shape it is like ^ blunt 
spear head. 

McDonald Station, where this relic 
was found, is in Orange County, 
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Florida. The inoitnd was about a quarter of a mile froni^ 
railroad, measured 6 feet at the base and 6 feet in height, and 
on its top a huge live-oak tree was growing. Here, at a depth 
of3ji feet below the surface, the precious ornament had been 
deposited, together with a small string of bright colored glass 
beads, blue, white, and brown, and two shell beads of larger sire. 
The position of these on the skeleton showed that they had been 
worn suspended from the neck as a breast or totcmic ornament. 
In this same mound have been discovered, from time to time, z 




large quantity of stone celts, broken pottery, arrow beads, 
other rude implements of savage life. 

This gold ornament, which is of principal interest, has eve 
appearance of having been hammered out and then smoothed fc^i 
rubbing with a stone. The surface is slightly uneven and cov^^'' 
ed with scratches, which may be simply the result of wear. ^^ 
the point of fastening it appears as if it might have been crack' 
in the hammering. 

No 2 weighs 19 dwts,, 26.26 grammes. It is a thin, circul-*' 
ornament about 3Ji inches in diameter. Its specific gravity 
17.39, and it is 920 fine. In color it resembles No. I, The <^^^Z 
namentation on this is more interesting. In the center is a rais^t* 
portion }^ inch (3 mm.) above the surrounding level, and 
I inch (26 mm.) in diameter. The rim is regularly beaten 
intervals into small bead-Ukc dots on tlie upper ftUf^ce^. 
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fevenly distributed around the inner portion of llie circle arc S 
iong drop-like projections about 8 to 12 mm. ('j to % in.) long, 
and 5 mm, (1-5 in) across at the widest part. Between cacli pair 
cf these projections 3 of tiic small bead-like dots are included, 
making twenty-four of the small dots in all, arranged evenly 
from the Miscd center. Whether these curious forms were sym- 
bolical in some way or were .simply put on for purposes of orna- 
mentation it is impossible to tell. 

If this object were of any but American origin, we might sug- 
gest that the centre represents the sun and the dots the 24 hours 
iniQ which the day is divided. 

The raised markings were evidently made by a single blow, ^ 
piece of leather or wood being used for the background, and the 
and the drop-shaped projections were made by pushes of some 
Mod-edged tool, and in one case a second and third blow were 
' required to bring the depress- 

ion to the required depth. 

Tht round center may have 
been made by working the 
same tool in a circular manner, 
or by moving the block of 
wood on which the ornament 
rested during the process. 

In several of the little dots 
near the rim the gold has 
been broken to the edge, due, 
doubtless, to the thinness to 
which it was hammered and 
the rough method of orna- 
menting. 
■This interesting ornament was probably a center piece for a 
Keld or a breast or hair ornament, cemented in place by pitch 
sin. 

I. 2 was found on the east shore of Lake Butler. Orange Co., 

rida, five feci lielow the surface in a mound fifty feet in diam- 

r at ihe base and eight feet high. With it was found the silver 

hamcnt No. i. 

__ Ko. 3 isacircuiar eAr disk, weighing 10 dwts., 14.640 grammes. 

*ts specific gravity is l6,6oi and it is 920 fine, In width it is 49 

Tn.. ihe hole in the center measuring 6 mm- (v^ inch), In all 

te space between the central hole and the circumference the sur- 

Ce is slightly raised on the upper side and quite smooth, but 

H the other side an irregular structure is seen, as if the gold had 

Elbliated, showing that the ornament had been hammered out 

Cone or more nuggets of gold. 

"his n-as found with Indian remains on the west side of Lake 
kckaliga, in Orange Co., at a depth of four feet, in a mound 
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measuring lOO feet at the base. Much broken pottery * 

met with all through tlie mound. 

No, 4 was found in September, 18S5. by Mr. Robinson, at 

West Apopka, on tlic west side of Lake Apopka. Sumter Co.. 

Fioridii, in a mound icm feet at the base and S feet high. A 

large number of decomposed bones were found in this mound, 
r.howingthat hundreds of Indinns had been 
buried there, but the bones were in too advanced 
a stage of decomposition to warrant the asser- 
tion that this ornament was found on the body. 
One skeleton had a stone celt with it, and pcr- 
liaps this gold ornament belonged to the same 
body. The triangular silver ornament. No. ;, 
was found here also. The gold ornatrcnt is 
long, semi-circular in foriji nnd tapeni some- 
what towards the end where it was f.istcncd. 
It measures 67 mm, in length (25^ in,). 22-5 
mm. ill width andG 5 mm. in thickness (J^ inch). 
Its weight IS 61^ dwts, (9481 gramtnesl. its 
specific gravity is 14.433. t>ut lis fincnes-i it only 
663, as it is alloyed with silver. From its ap- 
pearance we can quite positively afTirm that it is 
a casting, and that a collar was cut In it and 
the rounded side smoothed off after tlwns cast 
The under side particularly shows ihc unci 
ness of the metal flow, and two cracks 1 
^''- *■ metal prove cither that It muit be SO(H 

crystalline or that it was not properly cooled. 

No. 5 is a silver ornament , weighing 4^4 divbi. 

grammes). It is in shape a rude segment of a circle, whft 

amcler would be about 85 mm.* (31^ inches), and w 

would be about 54 mm, (2j^ inches). 

Two rows of small perforations border the one running art 

the entire edge, and the other from the edge around tUe hoj 

the end of the piece by which it was suspended, These pen 

tions are .ibout as large as the 

punctures of a pin point and 

number over ico in all, though 

part of them have been broken 

ofi'. They may have been made 

for purposes of display or may 

have served as eyelets, by means 

of which the piece was sewed 

upon cloth or^ leather, 6brous 

hair serving as thread. ' 

No. 6 is a circular ear disk o^^ silver, measuri 

inches). The hole in the center is 7 mm. wid-- ' 

aamc style of ornamentation runs around th'- 
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t-lisk, a^ was described under No. 5, It weighs 20.7S? grammes, 
car i.l^it <^'^'s. This disk was found with No. 2 on the east 
^hore of Lnkc Butler, 

Dr. Rau has very kindly loaned me three silver ornaments, 
but the information that came with them was very meagre — a 
simple statement that they were found in 
some moimd or mounds near Tampa. Fla. 
These are designated as Nos. 7, 8 and 9. 
No. 7 (No. 62,273. Smith Coll.) was cither 
I an car disk of enormous size or the center 
of a shield, but Nos. 8 and g. which are 
elongated, flat bars, were probably breast 
ornaments. No. 7 is 99 mm. in diameter 
(3/3 inches), and the opening in the cen- 
ter is 8.5 mm. (9-24 inch) in diameter. 
F'i- *■ It is cjuite flat and weighs 38,07 grammes. 

No. S (62,271. S. C.) is a long, flat bar wilii two perforations at 
one end, by which it was suspended when worn. It is 1 25 mm. 
in ien^tli (i i-G inchesjand 30 mm. (1 1-5 inches) in width, and 
the edges i;rj cracked from the vigorous hammering it received. 





No. g is also a flat, elongated bar. 1 19 mm. long (about 5 in- 
ches), 42 r.iRi. wide (1 J^ inches) and 4 mm, (1-6 inch) thick, and 
weighs 140.04 grammes. 

In the Amehican Antiquarian for May, iSS5,p. 143, Mr. A, 
E. Douglas, in his paper 0:1 shell mounds, mentions the reported 
finding, at the Spruce Creek mound near the Halifax River, of 
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three circular silver plates, slightly concave and perforated in the 
center, and measuring 4, 3 and 2 inches respectively in diameter, 
and. with these, a silver bar and five old Spanish coins. Mr. 
Douglas regards alt of these articles as of modern date. In the 
American Antiquarian journal for March, 1 8S5 , p. 80, he speaks 
of the finding ofaeoppcr bead that had discolored the teeth of a 
skuil. and this he supposes to be of ancient origin. 

In the i6th report of the I'eabody Museum of Archaeology, p. 
171, Prof. F. W. Putnam mentions the finding of hammered na- 
tive gold in the Ohio mounds when they were explored by Prof. 
C. L. Metz, tlic first authentic find of gold in an ancient mound. 
A small copper pendant discovered at that time seemed to have 
been covered with a thin film of gold, portions of which still ad- 
hered to it and were found in tiie mass of the materia!. 

In the account of the expedition of De Soto, by the Gentleman 
of Elvas. gold ornaments are spoken of as in the possession of 
an Indian queen about the year 1575, 

De Bry's Brevis Narratio, PI. XLI. contains an exaggerated and 
rather imaginary illustration of the manner in which the natives 
gathered gold, and the locality he refers to would seem to be 
somewhere in the northeastern part of Georgia. 

In commenting on these gold ornaments, at a recent meeting 
of the New York Academy of Sciences, Mr. L. E. Chittenden 
said that a large number of ships laden with gold and silver arc 
known to have been wrecked on the coast of Florida. The fol- 
lowing are some of the results of his'researches; 

In the "Histoirc Notable de la Floride," by Basanier. Paris. 
158G. occurs a passage translated as follows: 'There was found 
among the Indians a great quantity of gold and silver, which, as 
I learned from themselves, was from the ships which had been 
wrecked along the coast. They trade in it with one another . 
Wh.1t confirms this statement is the fact that along that part o( ^ 
the coast and the cape where the wrecks occur, there is mon ^ 
silver than there is farther north. They said constantly that in tin 
Apaiache Mountains there were mines of copper, which I thinV 
are really gold," 

De Soto was the first to make search in Florida for mines o fc ^ 
the precious netals, and in the chronicle of the "Knight of Elvas,' "^ 
who wrote the history of his expedition, there is abundant refer- — "^ 
ence to the use of the precious metals by the Indians. In de — 
scribing an interview between De Soto and an Indian prisone^c:, ■ 
from a distant country, the knight says: "His country was gov ^'■ 
crned by a woman whose city was of surprising grandeur; tha^ "t 
she drew tribute from all her neighbors, from some in commodL ^ 
ties, from others in gold. Whereupon he described the manne *" 
in which the gold was taken out, how they smelted and rcfinecJ 
it, as if he had seen it done a hundred times or the devil had iim 
structed him, so that those who were experts in the ways of work- 
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lines were certain that he could net have spoken so accu- 
^bati he not seen it, and th.; relation passed for a constant 
f from the circumstances which confirmed it.". .....At many 

b on their journey they were told that across the mountains 
•■ northward lay Chisca, rich in mines of gold. At Chiaha, 
be northeastern corner of Alabama, "the chief, Acastc, 
to offer his services. And when Dc Soto asked him if he 
jkny rich and fertile country. In; said tiiat farther north he 
1 find the province of Chisca, where they smelted copper 
aothcr metal more lively and more perfect; that this metal 
[J much more precious than copper, but because of its 
^^ > it was not used," This account conformed to what 
Mo was (old at other places, and he subsequently saw 
small axes of copper which they said was mixed with gold. 
Soto made several attempts to reach these mines. Once 
y set out to visit a chief who, the Indians said, was a neigh- 
f the chief of Chisca where the metal was found, which the 
rnor believed to be gold, but the party failed to reach its 
nation. 

ic province of Chisca. as indicated by these extracts, was 
y coincident with the gold fields of northern Georgia. The 
lotion of the Knight of Klvas throughout, gives an impression 
f tile advanced state of civilisation among these Indians, so that 
ere. if anywhere, the knowledge of the smelting of the precious 
Igals should have existed. 

Bie omission of all mention of silver in this narrative, however. 
Bi to confirm the suggestion that the material contained in 
P^lver ornaments was obtained from sunken ships, especially 
they came from localities near the coast. John Spanke in 
lawkins second voyage 1565 says : "It seenicth they had esti- 
lalion of their gold and silver for it is wrought (lat and graven 
om about necks etc," 

. C. C. Jones ("Antiquities ofthe Southern Indians," Svo., 
York, 1^73, p, 43), says : Gold beads, evidently not Euro- 
in their manufacture, rudely hammered into round and oval 
vitli holes driven through their central or upper portions, 
been found in the Etowah Valley." 

r. M. F. Stephenson mentions the finding of a gold bead, 
li had been deposited with a stone ax. a native copper ves- 
erforated shells and mica mirrors and other utensils. (Sraitli. 
1 1870, p, 380). 

'. George 1!. Manna, U. S.Assayer at the Assay Office. Char- 
N.C-. communicates that the quality of native gold through- 
leoi^ia and Nortli Carolina ranges from 700 to 975 fine. 
ha states that the Indians inhabiting the State of Georgia 
of a higher grade of mtcUigence than their neighbors, and 
in that State natural circumstances favored placer exploita- 
; adding that where circumstances favorable to the finding 
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of nuggets exist, the i^old is almost uniformly above 900 fine. 
He thinks that few localites were favorable for the rude miner, 
but that in the northern belts of Georgia and their extensions 
into North Carolina, the requisite conditions for accidental finds 
may have existed. Over this entire area the gold ranges from 
875 to 980 fine, and is above 935 at most of the localities. 

Mr. D. M. Fox, Superintendent of the Philadelphia Mint, 
kindly informs me that the average fineness of Georgia gold is 
920 and that it has been found as low as 820 and as high as 995. 
The Spanish gold coins, he says, were 917 fine before 1772, 

In fineness all of the gold ornaments found, with the excep- 
tion of the casting which is heavily alloyed with silver do not 
vary materially from the native Georgia gold. The casting may 
belong to a post-Columbian era. but the metals mixed were both 
pure. The savage, of whatever age he may have been, .ilmply 
wanted lo increase the size of his cherished object, and melted a 
piece of sihcr with it to attain this end. It is known that the 
Peruvian Chiriqiii did fine casting, so that wc may fairly infer a 
knowledge of tlii.s art among the Indians at the south. That ar- 
ticles made of gold arc seldom found in the mounds is unques- 
tioned, for the responses of the Superintendent of the Philadel- 
phia Mint, and of Mr. Geo. H. Hanna, of the Charlotte Mint, show 
that neither of these gentlemen were cognizant of any -such oc- 
curence, and they certainly would know whether any find.s had 
been brought to the mints to be tested or coined. 

The facility with which the Indians worked the native copper 
of the Lake Superior region was never ascribed to European 
tutorship, nor has it been suggested that the silver ornaments or 
articles hammered out of meteoric iron which are dugout of the 
Little Miami mounds might be traced to a foreign s;><uic(.*. The 
gold which is found in the United States of Columbia, has always 
been regarded as a domestic product, and there seems to be no 
reason why these articles may not be put in the same category. 
The fact that gold was rarely found in nuggets or easily worked 
placers in the southern territory, docs not prevent us from con- 
cluding that a part of the small quantity found was made into 
these ornaments, and more highly pri^^ed by reason of the rarity 
of the precious metal. It is possible that some of the ornaments 
are of post-Columbian origin, but scarcely probable that the; 
are all of this date. 

The cupidity of the Indian for gold is strong, and he woutd^^ 

eagerly search for it on the slightest indications of its presence "^ 

It is not at all likely that the Spaniards gave the Indians go'tJ— _]5' 
for history tells us too plainly that the greedy Spaniards wrestec^E^ 
everything of value from the conquered race, and, when nothing^^" 
was left to satisfy their cruel rapacity, put the Indians to deatl^^ 
in cold blood, hoping thus, by the pain of torture, to wring froi 
them a confession of the hiding place of other treasure. It 
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t>arely possible that the wearing of gold by the Spaniards, or at 
least their anxious inquiry for it, may have set the example for 
t:he Indians and, led them to search for the precious metal and 
sxpply it to their own rude uses, burying the ornaments they 
prized so highly, just as the new Zealanders did their coveted 
lieirlooms of jade. If copper was procured in trade from Lake 
Superior, silver, too, may have been brought with it occasional- 
13% and is it not still more likely that gold was obtained in barter 
from the much less remote regions of upper Georgia? If the 
<3rnamentsare really of post-Columbian origin, their presence in the 
mounds can only be explained by the theory of intrusive burials. 
Further reference to this subject has been made by Dr. Daniel 
C Brinton: "Historical Magazine," ist Series, Vol. X., p. 137 ; 
in the "Collections of the South Carolina Historical Society," 
Vol. I., p. 209, Charleston, 1857 ; in White*s "Historical Collec- 
tiions of Georgia," p. 487; "Stephenson's Geology and Mineral- 
ogy of Georgia," Atlanta, 1871, p. 208; "Observations on a Gold 
Ornament from Florida," by Dr. Chas. Rau, Smithsonian Report, 
1 877, p. 301 , and in the narrative of Alvar Nunez Cabeca de Vaca, 
translated by Buckingham Smith, V/ashington, 1851. 

The Specific Gra\'ity of. Fineness. Weight Grammes. 

No. I is 17.414 920 117-58 

No. 2 is 17.39 920 26.26 

No. 3 is 16.68 920 14.64 

No. 4 is 14.443 668 94,81 

Silver 5 is 10.23 6.04 

6 is 10.21 20.788 

" 7 is 10.10 38.07 

8 is 10.29 48.81 

9 is I04S7 140.04 

The diversity of weights and the different values of both the 
gold and silver ornaments, preclude the supposition that they 
were made from some special denomination of coins, and the ex- 
ceeding fineness of three of the gold ornaments and all of the 
silver ones lends some credence to the theory that they are made 
of native metals. 

Geo. F, Kunz. 
New York City. 
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Correspondence. 



MOUNDS IN MISSOURI. 

Editor Am, Antiquarian : 

My reason for writing you a few lines is that I have been ex- 
ploring the mounds in this section more or less, the last three years 
searching for Mound Builders' relics, not to sell, but to collect for 
my own satisfaction. 

This county is thirty miles long, but owing to the crookedness of 
the Mississippi, its borders on that river are about seventy-five 
miles. It is a level country, neither hills nor rocks within fifteen 
miles of the nearest portion of the county. The soil near the river 
is sandy; back in the bottoms it is of a black, waxy nature. The 
western portion of the county is an older formation, a different soil 
and different timber, mostly a prairie country. 

The county has a large number of mounds in size from six 
inches in height and fifteen feet in diameter to twenty-five feet in 
height and two hundred feet in diameter. The largest one I know 
of is about twenty-five feet high, flat, and is one hundred feet broad 
and one hundred and fifty feet long on top. Some years ago 
when I was a boy, before it was usee! so much to keep stock upon 
in time of overflows, the mound was diflicult to ride a horse up its 
sides, except in one place which seemed to be a graded way. 

There is one mound about ten miles above where I live, in an 
adjoining county, that is of a conical shape about forty feet high 
and is situated on the edge of a lake that was once the Mississippi 
river. They probably used this as a look-out station. 

South west about two miles from the above described mound, 
on a dry, sandy ridge, is a number of depressions or holes about 
two feet in depth and about fifteen feet in diameter. I under- 
stand that there is quite a number about ten miles west of those above 
described. The mounds vary in shape, mostly conical, some ob- 
long. Two that I know of are square or rather rectangular, about 
seventy-five feet long, thirty or forty feet wide and about ten feet 
high. I find a few sloping wells from thirty to fifty feet in diam- 
eter and ten or fifteen feet deep, having been filled up ten or fif- 
teen feet. That additional depth would furnish them with water 
during the driest season. In some places they are not excavated 
to that depth but are large ponds. In one of these po' 
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found the remnant of a dyke running out into the pond, terminat- 
ing in a small conical mound. 

Among the hundreds of mounds in this county, not one that I 
have seen resembles bird, beast or reptile. 

There are hundreds of mounds or elevations from six inches to 
a foot in height and from fifteen to twenty feet in diameter, some- 
times in groups of ten or fifteen, sometimes a single one, most al- 
ways on the border of some lake, bayou, slough or pond. One of 
the large groups of mounds has an embankment thrown up enclos- 
ing ten or fifteen acres. 

The fire bjih CDmpDsed of burncJ eirth, asho^ and broken pot- 
tcrv are covered with earth from eiofhteon inzhej to four feet in 
depth, showing that there were inhabitants in this country many 
years ago. I find them covered to the above depth where the ground 
was above the flootls of the Mississippi, notwithstanding the waters in 
that stream have been higher during the last few years than was ever 
known. The fire beds above spoken of are not on the mounds 
but on the level. I have found some fire beds on mounds. One 
I found at a depth of three feet, and under that at about the same 
depth another, showing that the mound was built in layers at different 
periods of time. 

I find some of the mounds have scattered through them small 
pieces of broken pottery, showing the dirt was taken from around 
the dwellings. 

The burial mounds are frequently from six inches to ten feet in 
height, but mostly from eightejii inches to four feet in height. 
Quite a number of burial places are found on level ground. In 
the mounds, bodies are sometimes buried from one foot to six feet in 
depth, generally from two to three feet. 

From appear::nces they practiced scaffold burial. I judge this from 
the position of the bones, many of which are sometimes found miss- 
ing—sometimes the skull is missing, but generally it and the thigh 
bones are found lying together, the skull being placed a few inches 
from the bones. I have often found as many as four skulls togeth- 
er* In one grave I found a mass of bones six inches in depth 
3nd eight or ten feet square and but few skulls. 

1 found, in one, two large pots filled with human bones, also 
^0 skulls, two or three of the larger bones, some ribs and a few 
of the feet, hand and arm bones. One of the pots or urns I pre- 
served tosrether with the bones. The other was destroved bv the 
'nan I had digging, while I was on another part of the farm. The 
bones were packed in the urn very closely and partly covered over 
^ith fragments of large vessels, one of the skulls filling the re- 
Hiainder of the open space. The bottom of the urn was about 
four feet from the surface of the ground, but rather on the outer 
fdge of the burial mound surrounded by a large number of burials 
jQ two layers. The burial urn was thirteen inches in depth, sixteen 
w diameter at its broadest part, the top narrowing to ten inches in 
diameter. 
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T,K' ])T.tjry ii well pi-js;rved whr.i fouiiJ in th: ) 
the cliiy it is soft and has to be handled with care. 

I hivj nbout sixt;:ii huvi.irjJ pie:;* in all, consistii\- 
to')!i, in'iu'.n.-nls etc. I h.ivj about thirty images of 
n'liii, w :i i; ilirr. uiit, some representing men. One represents 
:i 111 I : ii: . .- -.itting upon his feet, with his arms to his cl- 
h 'u , ! i; ivith his body, the lower part of I'm jirm at a 

ri^li: .1 1 .'.u- \s :! 1 liie iip;>er, the hmids renting against the body at 
the wiiiat, :il the upper part of the stomach. It is puintcd of u deep 
yellow color with curved white stripes as brand in one's linger 
(Irnwi) about the body; except there ix a breech clout panted a 
deep red color. One womnu is represented with a skirt on luid a 
pappsLiJe or a pack of some kind o:i her back. Their hsad-gcar 
IS idl different one from another.- Th^ breast of the woman is 
made very prominent. 

I have a number of howls, with human beads on them though 
soni; arc broken off. They arc of varioas shapes. 

I h^u-j no pottery representing a serpent of any kind. I have 
M>me decorated with curved lines and a number of vessels nicely 
painted in bands and circles uud dots of colors, mostly white, rM 
and yellow. The animals represented are the bear, dog, deer, coon 
and squirrel, the birds nrc the hawk, owl, cluck, goose etc. The 
frogs and fishes ore of various kinds. Pumpkins, gourds, shells, 
pig uiul jar stoppers, arc found, also earrings and pcnd^ints of jiottery. 

1 foiiiul in one grave about tw«i tablespoon fuls of red paint that 
hati been ground up. 1 managed to save it by cutting out a lump 
of earth with it. 1 have also found' the vcllow and rcti ochre in 
himp. some chalk and som? black substance that I suppose to be 
p<>wtlcrwl coal. 

I have oae piece of steatite, the kind described by Ctil. Xorris in 
his»C»luinel of the CoiejiM." page 171, as found in Pipestone 
County, Minucsuta. It is in the shape of a fbttened criiiuler one- 
«nd thrve-totirOis inches long, one ami onc-fourib incbc> broad and 
ttnc inch thick, with two knobs, in the cetilcr making it one and. 
•icven -eighths inches bni>Ml at th.it point. A h*de a bored throngi 

it lengthwise which tapers from live-cighttts at one end to four -' 

eighths at the Mhcr, the suudlcr end cauntCT-suiik. 

I have seen a fragiucat of a lire bed nude oi cot straw aixl di ^ 
mi«d. The mortar b sptvad upon the g townd in Afferent ihkk^ — 

uesscs, «s much as fuur. ami one irss ottcc Imand that was sis iodt 

C6 thkk. The upper surface waK smoothed nioclv at»d from )on^£ 
ie« bcx'ame t>unNd ti> a red cuk>r. 1 «p|T|*'*™- ibcv used 
sm^tuth Knis 11,1 b^kv their bnod 

In a si|«are bowl m a twrial a ownjl. wa» foad a Din-daDber':^^ 

rly a nd colnr. with gwww c a dtMrisg thai it ha£3 

a of rdics ie^^- 
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sembling boquets of flowers. It is a pudding stone of a reddish 
brown color. 

Two pendants made of amethyst, about three-fourths of an inch 
lon^ and pear-shaped, with a hole drilled through the smaller end. 
One is a deep purple and the other has a faint purple tinge at the 
larger end. 

One stopper of amethyst, resembling a small glass stopper for a 
vial, but not perfectly round. 

Twenty-five whetstones, mostly for whetting pointed instru- 
ments, some concave for whetting their axes. One is a pumice 
stone used for polishing pointed instruments. 

Six tomahawks or grooved axes, one of iron, one of greenstone, 
one of limestone, three of sandstone. Only one found in this 
<:ountry — a grayish colored one. 

Six spades of flint, varying a little in shape and size, made en- 
tirely by flaking, three to six inches broad and four to six long. 

Twenty-three flint hoes that must have been held in the hand, 
as I see no way of hafting them. They are from six to eighteen 
inches long and from three to five inches wide; three that are eight 
to ten inches long and one to one and one-half wide. 

Six hoes four to six inches wide at the broad end, the other nar- 
rowing nearly to a point. The hoes above described are from 
one-half to one inch thick. 

Two long axes of greenstone, eleven and one-fourth and twelve 
and one-fourth inches long, four and one-half and four inches 
Woad, two and one-fourth and two and three-fourths inches thick. 
The upper part is roughened to enable one to hold more easily in 
his hand, the blade rubbed down to a smooth edge, weighing 
seven and one-fourth and eight and ten-sixteenths pounds. 

Three axes two to four inches wide and six to eight inches long 
and one and one-half to two inches thick. One is made of what 
looks like green slatestone, the others arc greenstone. 

One copper awl about three and one-half inches long and one- 
eighth of an inch square, tapering to a point at each end, and 
«ems to have been hammered into shape nearly square. This 
js the only piece of copper I have heard of being found in the county, 
in the hundreds of mounds found here. 

Thirty skinners or fleshers of the same shape as the axes above 
<lescribcd, varying in size from two to six inches in length and 
from one and one-half to two inches in breadth. 

Three skinners of a clear, translucent flint I suppose to be chal- 
<^ony, one to one and one-half inches wide and three to three 
and one- half long. 

Ten skinners mostly of flint, one to three inches long and one to 
one and one-half broad. 

Ten hammers, from six ounces to two pounds and fourteen 
ounces in weight, some of which have seen a great deal of use. 
They were held in the hand when used. 

One smoothing stone, made of what we call cannel coal, a hard, 
^^l<ck coal, six inches long, three and one-half inches broad, three 
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inches thick; polished and the corners and edges rounded off nice 
and smooth. When first taken out of the mound it was very 
black and glossy. 

Two smoothing stones of the same material, but small, three 
inches by three and one-half. One is three-fourths inch thick, the 
other is in the shape of a triangle and one-half inch thick. 

One piece resembles a scythe stone except that it tapers each 
way, one end being flattened and about three-fourths of an inch 
broad at the flat end, two in the middle and one-half inch at the 
other end, one-half inch thick and six inches long; made of fine 
sandstone. 

Beads made of clay ; some mica; also a number of discs or 
paint cups of various sizes; stones for playing games such as pitch- 
ing quoits; spear and arrow heads of various kinds; drills; chisels; 
flint knives; arrow knives; pipes of burned clay and carved 
pipes; sinkers; and a number of other things. 

Thomas Beckwitii. 

Charleston, Mo. 



MOUNDS IN JUNEAU COUNTY WISCONSIN. 

Editor Am, Antiquarian : 

Your card of inquiry as to location of Indian mounds in this 
section awaits answer. In these notes the ranges are all east of the 
Principal Meridian to passing one township west of Juneau County. 

On Daniel Gee's farm, town of Lisbon, animal mounds and 
others. Township i6. Range 3 E. Section 17, S. E. }^. 

The mounds located near Scott & Buckley's former mill site of 
which I gave you notes, are located, Township 17. R. 3 E. Sec. 
19, N. E. i^. " 

I am also informed of a large circular mound beyond this locat- 
ed about T. 17. R. 2 E. Sec. 13, in N. E. }^ of S. E. }^. 

Several long: rows or lines near Little Yellow River are locat- 
ed, as near as I could make out on the map, Tp. 17. R. 3. Sec 
23, N. E. i^ of S. E. i^. 

The one near a swamp shown by Mr. Mason, which was 
much obliterated was located, T. 17. R. 3. Sec. 29, S. E. J^. 

I was told to-day of a fine man mound that had been plowed 
over years ago. Indian boys called it the Big Indian. It was 
about 30 feet long, in form of a cross, i. e. arms extended on each 
side, and with head clearly marked. It was located, T. 17. R» 
3. Sec. 14, S. W. i^. 

Between this and the former mounds, on the same side of the 
Little Yellow River, are some scattered circular mounds. 

I have word also of a fine circular mound located, T. 16. . R» 
3. Sec. 20, S. E. i^. 

Mr. Joseph Curtis, one of our oldest deer hunters, has reported t» 
me very enthusiastically a set of mounds on the east side of Cb 
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ZTTY River, on high lands. He pronounces them very fine indeed, 
'e does not know whether any are animal. They are reached from 
ecedah. Their location is, T. 19. R. 3. Sec. 23, N. \V. J^. 
The above are all near to streams. Mr. Mason reported to me 
is morning one that he came across while hunting, which is lo- 
ted near no river but, near a swamp. He did not have time to 
amine it carefully. He thinks it is a dird mound. It is located,. 
.17. R. 3. Sec. 5, S. E. }^. 

These mounds all lie in a breadth of onlv six miles from cast to 
*st, and 18 miles from north to south, yet is probably only a par- 
1 list. The parties reporting them have identified the several 
rations on the sectional county map of Juneau County, and I 
ink you will find them correct to the l^ section. 

A. A. YouxG.. 
Xew Lisbon, Wis., Dec. 22, 1885. 
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A BIT OF LOCAL INDIAN HISTORY. 

di/or Am. Antiquarian : 

One half mile S. W. of the post village of Ironton, Lehigh* 
mnty, Pcnna., is a copious spring. At this place once lived the 
lawano Indian, Kolapechka. Of him more further on. Around 
; spring are picked up from the surface many stone objects, evi- 
nce of an Indian village or encampment. A few steps from 
s fountain is still to be seen in place a part of the rock, about 
2 half of it, in which was once the mortar used by the aborigi- 
» to grind their cereals when in this section. That portion of 
^ stone which contained the mortar was unfortunately destroyed* 
cral years ago by the farmer owning the property. 
Coplay Creek, now a small stream, flows near by. Along its- 
iks are found stone implements made by the Indians. This 
«k wits named "Coplay" in honor of of the Shawano chieftain 
kolapechka." A local historian of note appears, however, to- 
nk differently. See History of the Lehigh Valley etc., M.S.Henry,, 
iston. Pa., i860. On page 300 of his work in a foot note he 
>s; "Coplay is the name of a creek emptying into the Lehigh 
er near Catasaugua, — west. The proper and original name for- 
is stream is 'Copiechan,' which is an Indian word signifying 
lat which runs evenly,' or 'a smooth running stream.' " Not a 
)rd does he say of the Sawano; but further on in his book, in 
other footnote on page 303, he acknowledges great indebtedness to- 
seph J. Mickley Esq. or Philadelphia, "for much valuable in- 
rmation of this — Lehigh — county, as likewise by the use of his 
luable library, he has been the means of adding many items of 
interesting character to the whole publication." 
Now, in Mr. Mickley's "Brief Account of the Murders by the 
dians in Northampton County, Penna.,*" page 24, occurs the 

Hkc oouatj caibraced at this time about all the land now contained in Northampton. Lehigh, 
^ Moaroe. Pike, Wajrne and Susquehannah counties, and also small parts of Bradford, Wy— 
■li LoMffM^ Sditiylkill and Columbia, 
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following note: "Coplay is a corruption from 'Kolapechka,' which 
was the name of an Indian, the son of a Shawano chief Paxanosa.f 
He lived at the head of the creek named after him on friendly 
terms with the white inhabitants. He was an honest and trust- 
worthy man. Timothy HorsfieldJ employed him on several occa- 
sions to carry messages to Governor Hamilton at Philadelphia." 

Prof. J. H. Dubbs, who occupies the chair of Archaeology and 
History in Franklin and Marshall College at Lancaster, Penna., 
says in a recent letter to the writer "that Mr. Mickley was an his- 
torical authority of eminence, and was thoroughly familiar with 
the locality. I may add, however, that in my boyhood the fact 
that 'Coplay' had resided at the place indicated, was never called in 
question in the vicinity of Ironton." Both Mr. Mickley and Prof. 
Dubbs were born and raised in this neighborhood. 

In the "Genealogical History of the Race of Balyard" by a de- 
scendant, Dr. L. B. Balliet, in preface is found the following: "I 
am indebted to 'old Aunty Coplay' for reliable information relating 
to our family prior to her time. She was called by that name 
from the circumstance that the place she lived on was the home of 
an old Indian chief named 'Coplay' at the time our forefathers lo- 
cated this tract about the middle of the eighteenth century." There 
is no proof that the creek was ever called "Copiechan:" but abund- 
ant evidence that it was named after "Kolapechkan," and the sup- 
position is that the former name was invented about thirty-five 
years ago by gentlemen near the present village of Coplay, assist- 
ed by antiquarians from Philadelphia, who knew nothing of the 
real origin of the name, and who, having discovered in the Indian 
vocabulary that "Copiechan" meant "a fine running stream," took 
it for granted that the latter must be the original form. This 
would not be the first occurrence when Indian names were manu- 
factured to order. This, then, settles the matter as to the origin 
of the word "Coplay." 

A. F. Berlin. 

Allcntown, Penna. 



THE SILVER FIND IN KENTUCKY. 

liditor Am. Antiguarian: 

In the last number of the Antiquarian there is an article en- 
titled "A Silver Find" by W. K. Moorehead of Cincinnati, 0. It 
apparently refers to a certain discovery made at the Old Fort, ncar- 

tPnxnus or Paxsinas the father was, so says the ReT. John Heckcwrldcr in his "Indian Natioos." 
n chief (It prominence. It appears the Moravian missionnries knew that the Shawano IndiaQS »a* 
the most krocious tribe of all the Indian nations, and hecause of this sought to £ain their friendiN^ 
so iiM not to l>e molested when passing from one Indian missioo to another. Aner the death of Ste> 
hrllrmus. the friend of the whites, who died at Shamokin in 1749. the Moravians were fortun yj* 

r;niuint{ the friendship of Paxnas, who proved this b]r sending his sons to escort a miaionary ID Benf 
chem from Shamokin, where he was in the most perilous satuatioo: die war having just broke OMU 

tHorsfield, a druggist, lived in Bethlehem at this time. He wasajostioe of die I^eace for the ihO J 
Northampton County. Was appointed a Colonel, and in this capMaty had coauBand of tlw tv* ■!• jl 
itary rompanies ranging along the frontier. He was of great service to tkte goveraowat aid It f^' 

inhabitants on the border. 
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ly opposite llie old mouth of the Scioto River, in Kentucky. In 
M>iiic respects the urtScic is misleading, nnil as I am personally hc- 
(Eiainlcd with the localities describeil niiil have received informnlion 
iiiceming the find from first hands and eye- witnesses I have 
^\ritlen the following stnlemcnt of the facts, as far as thty could 
lie learned, for your maguzinc. 

Directly opposite Portsmouth, O., there is a "high hill," hut 

ilicre are no mounds upon it. At and below the Old Fort, which 

i's^iluateil ahotit i^ miles below the Portsmouth ferry, there are 

moiiiids, but none of ihem exceed five feet in height. About four 

miles aliove the ferry there are several mounds, one of which is 

sranc eight or ten feet in height, but up to the first of last April this 

l::iii not been excavated. Neither of the points named are op- 

pdsiic the city, and there are no mounds in the intermediate space. 

Two years ago this spring or summer while a farmer was piow- 

ifiK over the northwest wall near the central gateway of the Old' 

l"iirl, the plow turned out a portion of a humnn skeleton. Several 

pcfsons, including one or more hoys from Portsmouth, who were 

prtst'tit, went to digging, and soon unearthed two— some say 

I hri't —skeletons or portions of them, including skulls. With the 

'kclclons were fonnd the following relics: one pipe with straight, 

tliil slum, one common plain pipe howl — both of stone; two stone 

tells or skinning knives, one of which is nearly square at the upper 

"^nJwilh a slight depression on each of its four sides; one stone 

'"Ik; and a fine polished stone axe which I afterwards saw in the 

|>ow!C5sion of Mr. W. R. Mercer of Cincinnati. There have been 

:i aumlier of axes of this form found in the same region. There 

'«s also a number of shell beads and eight or ten shell tubes that 

"trcfrom live to seven inches in length. In the ncighborhooil 

i.hi.sc were erroneously called pipe-stems. I have the stone tube 

■■"'I "111 -lull tulie, sixt'y-four shell heads — four of which arc of a 

'■'■'■ ":M [i.iUcni, liic pipe howl and the two skinning knives. Mr. 

.^^i'li^iiu W'jiler of Portsmouth also has a number of the shell 

' ■"'•*. These things were not fonnd on the top o£ the wall, hut 

■ 'Is outward slope some two or three feet below. 

^ day or two aiter this discovery some boys, including one f ronj 

' ■" Umouth whose name I think was Brown and who had previ- 

|'"sly fmimi the asc mentioned above, concluded to make some 

"riher explorations. They commenced digging at the point 

whej-^. (he skeletons were found and soon unearthed one or two 

t'rass kettles. One of these which I afterwards saw would hold 

wm^ five or six quarts. Within them were two dozen or more 

JJ '*!■ crosses of various sizes and designs, a large number of silver 

""<^klcs— there being at least one hundred scattered over Ports- 

7"*'*th and the surrounding country, several crescent shaped cap 

'™»it pieces made of silver and nicely ornamented, jcws-harps 

""*<Ie of brass, glass beads, and two styles of brass handled pen- 

'^'''Vcs. There may have been other articles found, but, as the lat- 

^f" find is historical rather than archaeological, I did not take 

enough interest in it to note everything connected therewith. Of 
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the silver buckles there were at least four forms. In addition to 
the heart shaped one illustrated in Mr. Moorehead's article, there 
was another plain heart shaped buckle with the point of the tongue 
closing at the point of the heart. Of the other two forms, one 
was nearly square, and the other nearly round. The skeletons and 
relics found with them were but a few feet from the kettles, but 
the latter were a foot or two deeper. 

While it would be difficult to determine what length of time has 
■elapsed since the skeletons or bodies were placed in the wall of the 
fort, they certainly have no connection with the two modern ket- 
tles and their contents. The latter may possibly have been placed 
there by some of the early traders say from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty years ago, or some Indian may have stolen them 
from a trader and concealed them. 

The history of the Scioto valley states that in the latter part of 
the last or in the early part of this century there was a Shawnee 
village just below the old mouth of the Scioto River and that it 
was removed to the opposite side of the Ohio, and also that some 
French traders lived with the Indians at the same points, but the 
statement is given in rather an indefinite way. At the first point 
named many old copper and silver coins have been found at vari- 
ous times; some were complete, while others were cut into quar- 
ters and halves. Most of the coins were European, Spanish and 
English predominating, cand were very much defaced. 

Last year in grading the Maysville and Big Sandy Railroad the 
laborers shaved off a part of the northwest wall in question, which 
is there ten feet in height. About midway between the central 
and northern gateways they brought to light a number of copper 
relics, including tubes and one axe. Some of the pieces of copper 
were simply hammered out and had no particular design. It is iffl" 
possible to state the number of pieces contained in this cache, for 
they were carried away and scattered in different directions. I have 
a number of stone relics that were taken from different places in 
this wall at about the same time, the finest of which is a stone pipe 
bowl representing a human head. 

Mr. Moorehcad states "that there have been a erreat manv relics 
found in the banks of the Ohio a little distance above Portsmouth, 
and describes some interesting ones that he obtained from there. 
This location is fully described in the American Antiquarian 
for iS86, No. 3 (May), page 167 of vol. 8. Ahhough I have 
looked over the point mentioned during the past two winters, I 
have not found any of the bone implements or beads which he de- 
scribes and am rather inclined to think that they were found on 
the Fort place 5 miles up the Scioto, on the east bank, for at that 
point they are frequently found and are well preserved. 

T. H. Lewis. 

St. Paul, Minn., June 15, 1S87. 
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VILLAGE TRAILS AND MOUNDS IN MICHIGAN. 

Editor Am, Antiquarian : 

In response to the questions handed to me by John Brooks, asked 
y you concerning this part of the state of Michigan in its Indian 
lys, I will answer as follows: 

Qestion i. Indian Villages. Beginning in the Township of Ver- 
m, Sheawassec County, on Section 6. on the south side of the 
icawassee River was an Indian village called Kechcwondangon- 
ig, and farther down the river was one called Shcgemasking, 
eaniug Soft Maple, and about twenty miles north was Chessa- 
ng. The former was the summer residence of Chief Wassee, 
e principal chief of the Sheawassce bands. On the Looking 
lass River in the township of Antrom there was a village of con- 
lerablc size. Farther down the stream, at what is called De- 
itt, in Clinton County, was the Chippewa village of Wabwah- 
hseepee; their chief's name Whiteloes, and his son Canorbway. 
1 the N. W. of Section 3 in the Tp. Essen, Clinton County, was 
e village of the Maketoquets. There was another village of the 
aketoqucts farther down the Maple River in the township of 
*banon on Section 14, the village of Cocoosc, occupied by the 
bippewas and Ottowas; Cocoose was Chief. At or near all 
ese villages were gardens and cornfields. There was quite a 
)pping place for Chippewas, Fishers, Pottowatamics and Sauks at 
hat is now the city of Owosso; here they had large cornfields. 

Question 2. Trails. — There was a trail commencing near the head 
the Sheawassee River and following the river bank, called the 
ishing Trail. There was another commencing at Kcchewon- 
lugoneng, following the same direction of the Sheawassec River, 
^ping back so as to avoid the bends; this was on the left side of 
le river and continued on across Section 31 in the township of 
enis, thence across townships Caledonia, Owosso, Rush and New 
aven in Sheawasse County, thence Chessaning, St. Charles and 
wan Creek in Saginaw, and so on to what is called Saginaw 
ity. Then there was another commencing at Kcchcwondaugon- 
ig, running west across Sheawassec, Bennington and Sciotio Tps. 
I Sheawassee County, thence following the Looking Glass River 
trough Clinton County. Then there was another commencing 
t Owosso, at what they called their cornfields, running X. W. 
irough Owosso and Fairfield Tps. in Sheawasse County, and how 
tuch further I cannot sav. 

Question 3. Location of Indian Mounds. — There were mounds 
nd jrraves near the bank of the Sheawassee River at the village 
•^ Kechewondaugoneng, in Tp. 6 N., 4 east, Vernon, also on Sec. 
9'n Tp. 7 N., 3 east, Caledonia, also Sec. 13, Owosso, also on 
^leE. 1^, S. W. }^, Sec. 23, Tp. 7 N., Range 1 cast, Medelbery, 
'Jso S. E. J^same Section, also Sec. 26 same Tp. and on E. part of 
^•E. ^ Sec. 13, Tp. 7 N., R. 2 E., Owosso, also S. \V. }^ Sec. 
'^isame Tp., also S. % S. W. }^ Section 2, same Tp., also E. 
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part S. W. J^ Sec. 15, Tp. 9 N., 3 E., Chessaneng, Saginaw d 
Cornfields and gardens on Sections 6 and 7 in the Tp. of Vern^ 
and on Sections 12 and 13 Owosso and on Section 16, Tp. Chci^ 
ncng, SaginawCounty. 

Question No. 4. Effigies. — The mounds described as being 
Section 15, Tp. 9 N., 3 E., were effigy mounds. There were ii^ 
effigy mounds on Section 19, Tp. 7 N., 3 E., Caledonia. 

H. IL Causox^ 

Owosso, Sheawassee Comity, Michigan. 



Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

Yesterday I opened an Indian grave in the town of Fleming, this 
county, from which I obtained 1600 colored beads, 960 wampum, 
20 crescents and shell ornaments, 70 marginella shells, a stone 
faint mortar^ 1 brass and 6 iron bracelets, 2 hammer stones, both 
nearly the same size, 35^ in. diameter by i in. thick, one of gray 
and the other of red stone, a knife the handle of which is an image 
of a soldier embracing his sweetheart, material brass, a broken 
clay vase, paint, etc. 

VVm. W. Adams. 

Mapleton, N. Y., June S, 1S87. 
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Editor Am, Antiquarian : 

It has been customary with me for a number of years to spend 
a few of the summer months in Huidah Land. While there I 
have been shown many a curious document in their posses- 
sion. Many of them have been carefully preserved through two 
or three generations. I send you a copy of one in the possession 
of a Ilyganid Southern Alaska Huidah. The person who is the 
present possessor of the paper is, I believe, the third in descent 
from the San hert mentioned in it. I send it for publication, not 
only as a curious document, but because it bears on the earliest cor- 
respondence between the Iluidahs and Europeans, or Anglo 
Americans. The following is a copy of the document. 

Kyganie, N. W. America, April 25, 1S29. 
This certifies that the bearer, San hert, a Kyganie chief, has 
treated me with great hospitality and listened to my statements 
with attention. May he and his tribe speedily be blessed with the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God — a system admirably adapted 
to the exigencies of a dying world. 

J. S. Green. 

Who J. S. Green was I have been unable to discover. Perhaps 
he might have been one of the Whalers from Boston, Mass., who 
visited these coasts early in this century. 

James Dbaks- 

Victoria, B. C. 
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Editorial. 



RLY BOOKS WHICH TREAT OF MOUNDS. 

nsr the earliest notices of the mounds and mound-builders, 
t place the work on the American Indians which was pub- 
y Adair, a trader and resident among the Southern Indians for 
S 1775 ) ^^^ the work by Wm. Bartram, the Botanist, entitled 
i through North and South Carolina, East and West Florida, 
irly as 1788 General Washington, in a letter to Gen. Butler 
cd a strong desire that inquiry should be made into a matter 
uch interest. President Stiles of Yale College thought 
unds were fortifications thrown up by Ferdinand De Soto, 
aps the earliest book on the subject was by Caleb Atwater, 
rote Contilhutions to the American Antiquarian Society, 
published a volume in 1S33. Governor Dcwitt Clinton 
1819 publisi cd some notes on mounds in Western New 

Dr. S, P. HiUlreth of Marietta, Ohio, contributed facts 
he mounds in that citv, which were embodied in Ilildrcth's 
r. Dr. S, G. Morton published his Crania Americana, in 1839 
engravings of mound-builder's skulls. Mr. Josiah Priest 
ed his book on American Antiquities in 1833, and gave a 
tion of the discoveries on the Muskingum and Marietta, 
rks at Cincinnati, a Cavern in Indiana, also the works at 
k and various other places, Inil filled his book with vagaries 
mentations. The most thorough v*ork was done, however, 

E. G.Squier, of Chillicothc, who commenced surveying the 
s in Ohio in 1845 and enlisted Dr. E. H. Davis with him. The 
epared the notable work which was published as the first 
ionian Contribution in 1848 entitled The Monuments in the 
iippi Valley. Mr. Henry R. Schoolcraft, at the time a resident 
V York State, made a journey to the West in 1817 and pubiish- 
nes and Adventures in the Ozark Mountains, ( Philadelphia, 

In 1820 he was appointed by Gen. Cass to explore the 
Superior copper region and the upper Mississippi, published 
itive in 182 1. Travels in the central portion of the Missis- 
alley appeared in 1S25, issued after he had been appointed 
)mmission to treat with the Indians at Chicago. He was 
ted in 1822 Indian agent, and lived at Sault St. Marie, was a 
er of the Legislature of Michigan from 1828-^32. He founded 
8 the Michigan Hist. Society, and in 1831 the Algic Society^ 
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Two lectures on the Indian lanjj;uagcs were delivered to the So*^' 
ciety and translated in the French by Duponceau. Narrative of a 
expedition to Itaska Lake, the source of the Mississippi River ap — 
peared in 1S31. He communicated in 1842 with the Antiquariair 
Society of Denmark about a tour to Western Virginia, Ohio, an 
Canada. In 1S45 he made a census and published Notes on th 
Iroquois, on Contributions to American History, Antiquities an 
General Ethnology, (Albany, 184S.) Under an act of Congress, 
passed in iS|.7, he prepared "Historical and Statistical informatio 
respecting the history, condition and prospects of the Indian Trib 
in the United States, six volumes, folio, 336 plates, (Philadelphia 
1851-57.) He is the author of The Indian and his Wigwam, 01 
Characteristics of the Red Race, iS|8; Personal Memoirs of 
Residence* oE Thirtv Years with Indian Tribes on the American- 
Frontiers, ( Philadjlphia, 1853.) Algic Researches, 1839, repub- 
lished under the title of The Myth of Hiawatha, and other Old Le- 
gends, Mythologic and Allegoric of the North American Indians. 
(Philadelphia, I S56); his (irst two works were republished an 
combined under the title of Narrative of an Exploratory Expedition 
to the Sources of the Mississippi River, etc., (Philadelphia, 1854) 
Albert Gallatin, Sec. of the Treasury, 1800 prepared a book en— 
titled. Synopsis of the Indian Tribes. It was published by th 
Antiquarian Society in 1S36, and must be regarded even to thi^ 
date, one of the mo>t valuable books on the Indian Tribes an'"^ 
Languages ever written. Mr. Gallatin did not treat of the mound^^ -■ 
but he was the founder of the American Ethnological Society^- ^^-^ 
which was for a time the only society in the country devoted ex — ^ 
clusively to either Ethnology or Archaeology and is worthy o^ ^ 
honor as one of the pioneer societies of the country, though un— -^ 
fortunately it was suspended in 1871. 

A book was published as late as 1853 as the third volume of th^ -•^ 
Transactions of the American Ethnological Society, entitled O b- *^P ' 
scrvations on the Creek and Cherokee Indians. This wor^K' k 
contained ni:iny allusions to the mounds found in the Gul -^^ 
States. 

Mr. Wm. Pidgcon published in 1S58, a book entitled Tradition! 
of Dc-Coo-Dah and Antiquarian Researches. It seems to be 
on the researches of Squier & Davis and various scraps of informi^K-' 
tion gained from other sources, but is entirely unreliable. Th ^ 
wood cuts, arc numerous, but represent imaginary objects, t »i 
1S50, the Regents of the University of New York published a thinc3 
Annual Report, which contained an account of the Indian Collection 
in the State Cabinet, and Dr. F.B. Hough's paper on Indian Antiqiii - 
ties, including the enclosures in Jefferson Co. and St. Lawrence Co-t 
N. Y., (Albany, 1850), valuable for its illustrations. Col. Chas. 
Whittlesey surveyed the mounds in Ohio in 1849 ^"^ prepared ^ 
monogram which was published in Vol. Ill of Smithsonian Contri- 
tions. Dr. 1. A. Lapham surveyed the mounds of Wisconsin i^ 
1847, and made a report to the American Antiquarian Socic^^ 
published by the Smithsonian in Vol. VII., entitled Lapham** A«»- 
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tiqultics. In 1841 Mr. John L. Stevens electrified the world by 
his description of the Antiquities of Central America, Incidents of 
Travel in Central America and Yucatan, 2 vols., 1S41. This pre- 
pared the way for increased interest in the mounds. In 1857, 
Nott & Gliddon published their work on the Indigenous Races of 
.he Earth which contained a few allusions to the mound-builder's 
tkulls, but is not especially valuable for its information on the sub- 
cct- Prichard's Natural History of Man, published in 1S43, con- 
ains description of the Indian Tribes but not of the mound-builders. 
A work appeared in Germany which was prepared by a Prof. F. 
IV. Assail, a geologist in Penn., but which is really taken almost 
rerbatini from Atwatcr's book, and which contains the same cuts; 
t purports to be original but is of no particular value. Mr. W. 
F. Poole, of the Chicago Library has a copy of the book, and we 
take the occasion to append the following note which he has kindly 
sent to us: 

"Caleb Atwater, in 1S20, contributed to the first volume of the 
Transactions of the American Antiquarian Society (pp. 105-267) 
'*• Description of the Antiquities discovered in the State of Ohio and 
other Western States," with thirteen copper plates showing plain- 
ly the ^vestern mounds and with numerous wood cuts illustrating 
objects found in the mounds. Mr. Atwater's "writings,'' compris- 
ing the above and other papers, were issued at Columbus, Ohio, in 

'S33-" 

In iSiS Friedrich Wilhelm Assail came to the United States and 
was head mining officer (Berghauptmami) of the state of Penn- 
sylvania. He traveled through the Northwestern states and made 
personal observations of the mounds. lie returned to Germany in 
1823, ^"^ ^'^ papers came into the hands of F.J. Monc, professor 
of History and Statistics, in Heidelberg, who edited and enlarged 
the same by using materials from Caleb Atwater's Description; 
Jefferson's Notes on Virginia; De Witt Clinton's Antiquities of 
the Western part of New York; and Drake's Pictures of Cincin- 
nati and the Miami Country. The work was published in Ger- 
man in Heidelberg in 1S27, 2 vols. 12 mo. and plates 410.; w^ith 
the title "Nachrichten iiber die friihcren einwohner von Nordam- 
erika und ihre denk-miiler gesammelt von Friedrich Wilhelm 
Assail, Herausgegeben mit einen Borberichte von Franz Joseph 
Monc, mit einen Atlas von 1 2 Steintafeln." The plates are repro- 
tliictions from Atwater's. 

Thaddcus Mason Harris in his "Journal of a Tour in the Ter- 
ritory Northwest of the Allegheny Mountains made in the spring 
of the year 1803," (Boston 1805) t?^^'^^ a description (pp. 147-162) 
of the Ohio mounds, and follows it up with an account of what 
earlier writers have said concerning American tumuli (pp. 162-176). 
W Harris based his description of the mounds on his own obser- 
vations, and used freely the account of them given by Dr. Manas- 
^h Cutter in a note appended to his charge at the ordination of the 
*^cv. Daniel Story, the first minister at Marietta. He also used 
t^c account of Capt. J. Heart, published in the Columbia Maga- 
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Rufus Putnam. 
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ver crossed the -^ 

■va and Rock- — 
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zine tor April 18S7, and the 

II. M. Brackenridge in his "View of 
chapter (pp. 166-1S3) on the western mounds." 

Stephen Long in his journey to the St. Peters 
Fox river and the Kisliwaukcc on a line with Gc 
ford and discovered mounds iit both pinccs. He . 
map, with ancient works located at Prairie Du Chicn and at many 
points on the Mississippi and the Minnesota river, Robert Carver 
in 1776 also mentions Indian villages, old fortifications, caves, etc., 
which were discovered on the Wisconsin and upper Mississippi. 



THE MASTODON IX AMERICA AND THE MOL'ND-*^^ 
BUILDERS. 

VVc have in thisnnmberof the ANTiqu.\niAS several allusions to ^ ' 
the question of the mastodon having been found in America lat u-^""^ 
enough to be known by tlie aborigines. On this point we add a few~"^^ 

words mainly to show what is the status of the discussion. The prcs- 

encc of the mastodon and the mammoth in America is ackuowlcdg- — 
ed and the evidence is accumulating Chat the date is quite recent ;;=^ 

Geologists are not quite sure as to the period in which the masto- 

don became extinct. It is supposed that the animal belonged to -^ 
the pre-glaci.ll period, and yet ibc evidences are that it survived — 3 
that period. The bare enumeration of the mastodons which have --^ 
been found in America woultl prove tliat they were very — "■■" — 
and the description of the places in which they have been found 
would show that they were post-glacial. •"The hones ol thc-^ ~ 
mastodon were found in miry clay above a stratum o; rock salt on.- - 
the island Petit Ance, Louisian.1, in association with juttery, stone^^ 
hatchets, cane baskets, etc. These remains were fouu I at a depth 
of twelve feet." ^'''A similar .association of the bones of the 
mastodon with fragments of pottery, was found by Prof. Holme s ^ — 

on the banks of the Ashley river, near Charleston S. C." tSii 

Charles Lyell states th.it "in 1S45, no less than six of the mastodon ; ^ — 
were found in Warren Co., New Jersey, six feet below the surface — "" 
by a farmer who was digging out the rich niud from a pond vvhict^^^ \ 
he h.id drained." Prof. Winchell, of Michigan, says that he ba a ~^ j 
"seen th; bones o! the mastodon and of the elephant imbedded in-^ " 
peat so shallow that he coidd readily believe the ni.istodons tohave^ 
occupied the country during its possession by the Indians." Prof^- 
Shalcr says || "almost anv swampy bit of ground in Ohio or Ken — ■ 
tticky contains traces of the m.-immoth .-ind m.istadon;" and at Bi^S 
Bone Lake "the remains are so well preserved as to seem not mucl^ 
more ancient than the Buffalo bones which arc found above them."^ 
Prof, Hall, State Geologist of New York says, "of the very recent 
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'existence of this animal there seems to be no doubt; the marl beds 
and muck swamps where these remains occur, are the most recent 
of all superficial accumulations." Sir Chas Lyell says that ^"they 
'wrere exterminated by the Indian hunters, is the first idea presented 
.to the mind of almost every naturalist." Dr. J. C. Warren, speak- 
ing of the Newburgh mastodon, says, "it was found just beneath 
.the soil in a small pool of water." The author has seen the bones 
of a mastodon in a peat swamp near Ashtabula, Ohio, three feet 
IdcIow the surface, surrounded by ashes and the marks of fire; and 
discovered an arrow-head in the same swamp not thirty feet dis- 
tant. Prof. John Collett has described the difference between the 
mastodon and the mammoth, (see Fourteenth Annual Report of 
Geology and Natural History for Indiana, pages 32 and 33, Plate 
3, and Plate 6) and mentions the finding of *"parts of overtwenty- 
iive mammoths" {^Elephas Americanus^) and of "thirty* individu- 
al specimens of the remains of the mastodon," found in marshes, 
pK>nds, miry places, old beds of rivers; and says, "their date does 
not reach beyond the most recent changes of the earth's surface; 
in fact their existence was so late that the only query is why did 
thev become extinct." He states that a skeleton was discovered 
in excavating the bed of a canal near Covington, in so good pres- 
en*ation that "when the larger bones were split open, the marrow, 
still preserved, was used by the bog cutters to grease their boots; 
and the chunks of sperm-like substance, two and three inches in 
•diameter, occupied the place of the kidney fat." Another was 
found in Iroquois County, Illinois, "with a mass of fibrous, bark- 
like material between the ribs, which, when carefully separated, 
proved to be a crushed mass of herbs and grasses similar to those 
^'hich still grow in the vicinity." 

Prof. Winchell, speaking of the peat beds, says: "These beds 
ve the sites of ancient lake lets slowly filled up with accumulation 
of sediment; they enclose numerous remains of the mastodon and 
mammoth. These are sometimes found so near the surface that 
one could believe them to have been buried within five hundred 
or a thousand years."f 

The mastodon bones found near Tccumsch lay but two and one- 
half feet beneath the surface. The Adrian mastodon was buried 
about three feet. Prof. Barton of Pennsylvania discovered the 
Wes of a mastodon at a depth of six feet, and in the stomach of 
the animal a mass of vegetable matter composed of leaves and 
hnmches, among which was a rush belonging to a species now 
•common in Virginia. § 

2. It is of some sis^nificance that a tradition of this animal existed 
among the Indians. Mr. Jefferson, in his notes on Virginia men- 
tioned it as existing among the Dela wares, and a French officer by 
the name of Fabri mentions it in a letter to Buffon in 174S as pre- 
"^'ailing among the Canada trills. 

^ A !wcood Visit to Umteu States by Lyell. Vol. I. p. 349. 

* See Second AMraal Reiiort of Geology for ludiana, i8:k)w p. 384. 

I ^^ ??r**^ DiKowy. .871, p. a39. 

i Epodi of liaauMMii p. iM. 

1 Epoch of Mawroch. p. 166. 
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Mr. Stickney, for many yeare the Indian agent of the 
States for the tribes northwest of the Ohio, says: • "There 
tradition among the Indians of the existence of the mas 
they were often seen; they fed on the boughs of a species o 
tree, and they did not He down, but leaned against a tree to 

These traditions niay not be entirely reliable as they migh 
to the buffalo or elk, as these are the names given by many 
Indians when asked about the bijj bones. Col. C. Croghai 
down a myth about a monster called the "great buffalo," f re 
band of Iroquois and Wyandots. David Cusic speaks abc 
"big qnis-quis" known by the Iroquois. Elias Johnson 
of another monster called "Oyahguaharh." William Walk 
dian agent in 1823, brings the tradition from Canada of the' 
of oxen." Charlevoix speaks of "a pleasai 
"great elk" whose "skin is 
he has a sort of arm 
which comes out of his 
shoulder, which he uses 

3. As to the evidence 
furnished by the animal 
figures found in Ameri- 
can art something should 
be said. This evidence 
is not satisfactory, still 
there arc some things 
which indicate that the 
elephant or mastotlon 
was known to the abor- 
igines. There arc fig- 
ures which have been 
taken for elephants 
am'ing the monuments 
of Central America, 
■j-Waldeck has described 
a stucco bas-relief in the 
palace of Palenquc 
which was "evidently a 
representation of a pro- 
boscidian. • Figure t. 
This is a part of a head 
dress and contains a trunk 
and tusk, at the same time 
a horn above the tusk. Fig. ..-elephants head. 

Another head-dress is described by Humboldt as found in ^ 
He says: "It seems hardly possible to suppose that a tapir 

• Nil. Hiil. of New Vork, Part IV. r.rology, hy W. W. Milhir. p. n. 
1 See Waldetk-. Recherche.ur lei Ruine< de PjltiKl.i*, Tl. XLLI. 
t Vu«detC<>rdi11eni.i>IiteXV; alii Ltnapc Slvic. p. 18: 
■y. P' jS}. Eg. I ; Kie alio Baacioh'g Native Racei. Vol. IV, f 
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fiouliiluvcmi^giutcd the trunk in the hcaddruss, mid «c .tic al. 
. int»t led to infer lliat the ptuplt at Aztalan had received some no- 
I lice of the cU-pli;iiit from Asiu, or that their trailitioiis reach back to 
I the tunc nf ihcAmcrican Elephant." 

r The elephant trunk as an architettiinil ornament is eommon in 
Central Anierita. It has been diiipntcd whether "it was an ete- 
phEinl'& trunk (hat was intended bv the nrnamcnl." We present 
atiil nf this ou pafje a^4. It is a' pait nf the ornament over the 
in thopalnec at Usnial. Another ornament similar to it 
ijrbc seen in the palate at Lnbna; +also at Casa Grande, at Zayi, 
d Casa del Gobcrnador, Casa cc Monjns.at Vxmal, J 
(.Wc now ciimc tn the question as tu I he mastodon being known 
|lhe Mound Huildere. On this, iioint the cvlikncc is very rm- 

Thu fact that 
luiiKlon^ havL' been 
bund in association with 
Uuund llutlder's relics 
il with human remains 
ir by would render it 
^ nnlv probable bnt snmc- 
huw the relics which arc 
Iriinght forth as pruofs 
haie been regarded by , 
niatiy as manifest fraud's 
niiinitfactured with a 
'Jiitirv in mind and sn a 
cW of doubt has been 
thrown over the whole 
■uhjcct. These relii's 
l.ikea in the order of fi^. .,—f.lei>hants trunk. 

'Wr discovery are as follows; 

I, the Davenport tablet ; 2, the so-called Elephant pipes 3, the Len- 
j|it»tQnc; 4, ihc LarUin slonc a flat piece of native copper foinid near 
Ki'il House Valley in the Allegheny mountains. In reference lo the 
l"t there is no doubt that il is a fraud. It has been described by 
Di. Frederick Larkin of Randolph, N. Y.,in the following woixls: 
"It was a Hat piece of native copper six inches in length by four 
ill width, artistically wrought, with the form of an elephant repre- 
sented IK harness, engraved upon it, and a sort of breast collar with 
lugs on either side, which extended past the hips." This author 
>ay», "my theory that the prehistoric races used to some extent the 
^lunt American elephant or mastodon, I lK;Iieve is new, and no 
lixibt will be considered visionary hy many re.iders, and more es- 
]Lcially In- prominent archffiologists." The author also claims "The 
' irthworks arc indeed constructed on a gigantic scale, bnt they 
• ere erected by a people who worked the mastodon and who 
Imbled their teams." This .luthor has given a cut which is entitled. 
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"Engraving on hone foiinil in a mound," ycl it is an almost e^-i^act 
fac -simile of the bone l.-ilccii from thu cave at Madclainc by M_ 
Larlet. 

The Lenapc slonc was found on a farm near Doyle&^oij^ 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania. There were two parts („ 
the stone: uiic was funnd in 1S72, the other in iSSi; bm 
was allerwards sold to Henry I'nxon, a youth of nineteen, 
who had a fancy for collecting' Indian ant i(|iii tics, tn whosr 
possession it still remains. Mr. H. C. Mercer describes the in. 
scriptton in the following words: * "It is unquestionably a picture 
of combat between savages iind the hairy mammoth; the 




we might imagine takes place on the confines of a forest, and if we 
may judge from an upward inclination of the foreground on the 
right, at the base of a hillside. The monster, angry, and with 
elect tail approaches the forest in which through the pine trunks 
arc seen the wigwams of an Indi.in village. In the sky, overhead 
and as if presiding over the event, are ranged the powers of heaven; 
forked lightning flashes through the tree-tops and from bctivecn a 
planet and the crescent moon, bejond which we seem to sec a con- 
stellation and two stars, the snu's face looks down upon the 
scene." 

In reference to the Davenport tablets and pipes much has al- 
ready been written. A re h a; o legists differ among themselves .is to 
their genuineness. We do not propose to discuss that question 
now. The question before us is whether the mastodon or mum- 
moth were late enough in history for the Mound Iluilders to come 
into contact with them. On this point the Davenport finds famish 
no proof. One of the tablets, to be sure, has animal figures upon 
it, some of which may be said to resemble elephants or tapirs or 
hogs, but the figur^^ are very rude and one can hardly tell what 
they represent. They furnish no evidence of the mastodon being 
known to the Mound Builders, even if the tablet is genuine. The 
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pipes, to 50H1C, fiiniiali better .irKunifiU. It is sniii that the 
o carved tlie&c must have known something iibotit the ele- 
It ift clnimcd however by tlie miijority of the writers who 
J penmnvness of these tablets «iid pipes, that this knowl- 
s derived from memory or tradition; that thf people emi- 
Erom Uwr Asi»tic contincnl and brought with thcin a knowl- 
' the elephant. In conlirmEition of this it is said that the 
c nlphahct was known to the Moand Hiiildcrs, and the Ict- 
thc tablets arc referred to as proof of this. There are Ara- 
1 the tnhlct. If ihcsc numerals were known to the 
Utitlders then we should conclude that their migration was 
icnt to the rise of the arable literature and as a result the 
could not be older th.in Hint. 

a cut of one of the clcphni)t pipes and ask the (|uestion 
ntcnilei) to represent the mastodon or the Asiatic elephant, 
is nothing improbable in the supposition that the Mound 
were familiar with the mastodon but somehow every relic 
has been found goes contrarj' to the supposition, for the 
Dii which their fabrication has been based seems to have 
bat Ihc elephant was known, and the mastodon was a 
tmiliar object. We await further discoveries. Possibly 
be tablet with a hairy mammoth inscribed upon it may 
I. When this occurs we shall believe that the people were 
Mimneotis with the mastodon. The trend of discovery and 
^ht is at present in the direction of proving that the Mound 
I were very recent. There is a mystery about tlic subject 
las not been cleared up. The geological evidence favors 
mt existence of the mammoth but archscology at present is 
my very definite evidence except as we take the figures 
Mexico and Central America as proof. We presume 
hfeologists will investigate the subject and will reach some 
lOry conclusion in reference to it. 



MON'S TEMPLK AND PHCENICIAX ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 

ntercsting paper on Jewish and Plitrnician art may be 
1 the transactions of the Victoria Institute, Volume XXI, 
'f from the pen of Rev. J. Leslie Porter, president of Queen's 
', Beirnst, Ireland, with comments on the snme from such 
ikhed arch urologists as Sir. Trclawncy Saunders and Mr. 
Chad Bosrawen and others. The author takes the position 
I architecture of Solomon's temple was borrowed from the 
inns, and that the pillars Jachiu and Roaz were Phoenician 
He also lakes the ground that the tombs which were 
1 the neighborhood of Jerusalem were constructed after 
aan models, and the stones which formed the foundation of 
pic were constructed after the Cyclopean order. He main- 
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ta::.- t:.::' the j)!:in was the same as the one found in Baalbek and 
Palm;, r::. :hc eastern outpost of Pha»nician commerce, and thai 
rl.c ^arr.c j^cnera! plan was found in the Acrojjolis of Athens; in 
the A'.r>» cornrnhu- of Corinth; In the Larissa of Argos; in Tir- 
v:> v.: A in Mvcenit: also in the Cadmeia of Thebes, which loiii: 
rc-r.'iir.c'i '.he name of Cadmus its Phcrnician founder. These con- 
c! --:'.::• ' y the distinguished author and explorer, Dr. P(>rter,scem 
t / :>. !. .'.ever, ba^ed on too hroad a ^generalization and lack the 
. . :. I I'.dii.iTe statements in detail, which are nccessarv to 
*.;. a* - iliite analogies, or prove the real origin. The ''>pa- 
',:m:. .'.-.'.rt," the ^'massive encircling wall," the "commaiul- 
\t.Z «"*-■." .vA li.e "central shrine," are indeed found in all these 
:-.•...-.!•-'. *■ ;:: '.hcv are also found in palaces and temples of A>syria; 
iri \\\<: \^.iZ''Av.^ antl temples of the Hindoos, and in fact in the pal- 
ace- :::'. :'.'i:r> of the Chinese and all eastern nations. 

I:-. :h:: d;-^.;:-«»i<>n which followed, we notice that the di>tinjjiii>li- 
ei . r-.hA-'--ocr:-.tN, whose names wc have given, differed from the 
ij'h r • f :hc paper on many points, and that they both agreed in 
:■--:'/' -.'vj: the Phoenician architecture to an eastern origin, holdinj,' 
th..: :'.:c Ph«x-nicians were not inventors of anv stvle of aivhiiec- 
f.:rc bi:: ucre rather borrowers and transmitters. 

Mr. Saunilers says that '\although Dr. Porter ascribes the plan 
of S '.omonV temple to the Pha»nicians, nevertheless, when he 
^cck-i f'lr examples with which he can compaie the famous pillars 
T.LvThi:! and l>oaz he draws the comparison not with anythiiijj in 
Phiniciii but with the pillars of the famous ruins Pcrsepoli^ o^ 
the borders of Asvro-Habvlonia. 

"Mr. Ferguson drew a plan of Solomon's temple and he dis- 
::nc:ly looks for the primitive designs in Assyria. Mr. Ferj;u>on 
aI>o makes the pillars in Solomon's temple the outer pillars of the 
pnrch and not separate obelisks. 

••A< to Phoenicia, 1 think we can speak of that cinuitry as the 
coruiecting link between Palestine and Greece, or between the east 
and we*it generally. 

"In regrard to the reference made to Tirvus.'md Mvceiui', and the 
great Cyclopean buildings, the interpretation of the wonl 'cyclops 
carries the origin of the Cyclopian art of bniliiing back tn Habv- 
Ionia. 'Cvclops' is derivetl from *Klink' •Kin:?' and •hob' 'dame,* 
'King of the flame' or 'Nimrod.'" 

Mr. Hoscawcn says: "The temple of SoiO:iio:i was ccrtainlj 
of PhdMiician architecture. It was probably copied fr»ir.i existing 
PhoMiician temples, but those temples were :hc:r.<e'vc^ merely 
copies of the temples of Chaldea." 

In the construction of the temple of Solomon wc have exactly 
a similar arrangement tt) that of the oldest :e:r.r'.e> of Ch.iidw,and 
what is more the very names of the diffcreni iv.'^< ■:■: the tempi* 
are the same. The inner portion or Holy .. : H:!:t?> wa^ called 
"Paraku" "the veiled portion." 

Of the pillars ^'Jnchin" and **Bi»az," Mr. l>;i«c-i^*c:i siys: **! 
think their origin is clearly traccjiblc in ihc s::-r-c> jr pillars wcs«fr 
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standing in front of the Phoenician temples." I may here special- 
ly refer to the couis of Bilbus where you sec two piUars standing 
in front of the temple. There is also an inscription which was 
Jiscovered by M. Renan, wherein reference is made to the erec- 
tion of columns in front of the temple, and the making of a **bra- 
een altar." Still Mr. Boscawen agrees with Mr. Saunders for he 
>ays: "The Phccnrcians were the early intermediaries between 
:heeast and the west. Thev were entirely void of the inventive 
faculty; their works were merely adaptations. It is wholesale bor- 
•owing that renders the Phcrnician art of so much value to us."^ 

The place where this tendency is most strongly exhibited is the 
sland of Cyprus, which occupies an important position in the east». 
tnd forms the point of union between the three great human fam- 
lies — the Hemitic in Egypt, the Semitic in Assyria, and at later 
imes the Aryan family in Greece. "We have only to look at the 
Cyprian ornaments in the British Museum and the collection in 
he Metropolitan Aluscuni of New York to see how the art of the 
hree great empires of the east was mingled in the art produced in 
he Island of Cyprus." 

One of the gentlemen prcf^ent. Dr. F. Chaplin, says "that too 
ittlc prominence has been given to to the fact that the temple at 
enisalem was in its general plan as well as in its details, a copy, 
>r an enlargement of the 'tabernacle in the wilderness,' and that 
he pattern was determined long before the Phccnicians were en- 
;age<l in their work. If we put together the plan of an Egyptian 
emplc and the plan of the Jewish tabernacle in the wilderness or 
he Jewish temple at Jerusalem we shall observe a very close re- 
emblance between them. There was the large outer wall enclos- 
ng the sncrcd space, then there was the entrance, and leading up 
rom that a senes of courts increasing in sacredness as they pro- 
ccdcd until at last the most sacred of all was reached." 

Mr. Boscawen, however, says that the writer "seems to have 
orgotten the very beautiful examples of Pha?nician art which we 
lave in the tombs of Egypt." So thoroughly had the Phoenicians 
titled themselves in Egypt and become part and parcel of the 
eople of lower Egypt that the district on which the Jewish peo- 
le dwelt was known by the name of Greater Pha»nicia, and Mr. 
'relawney Saunders says: "Those who have gone most deeply 
»to the question of Egypt, have come to the conclusion that Egypt 
erivetl her theology and religion and her forms and ceremonies 
om Assvria. It is to Babvlonia we must look for the real cradle 
I earlv civilization. We cannot fail to see that in tracinjj the or- 
;in of art and architecture we are in fact also tracing the origin 
\ religion." 

This subject is a suggestive one, we hardly believe that it has 
Jcn exhausted. The plan of the architecture of the tabernacle 

the wilderness seems to have been drawn from that of the tem- 
es in Egypt, or at least a great resemblance between them may 
5 seen. The plan of the temple of Solomon may also have been 
ised on a design borrowed from Egypt or from Phoenicia. But the 
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study of the temple architecture as compared with the varied archi- 
tecture of the East reveals the fact that a great difference existed be- 
tween the Jewish tabernacle and temple and all others, for the inner 
sanctuary of both was the abode of a personal divinity and not the 
hiding place of an animal as in Egypt, or the shrine of the sun di- 
vinity. Emblems of nature worship or animal worship were 
carefully excluded, the only emblem of Divinity being the cloudy 
pillar which betokened God's personal presence. 
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SESSION OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION IN 

NEW YORK. 

The next meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will be in Columbia College, New York City, 
August lo to 17. 

Dr. D. G. Brinton, who is one of the Vice Presidents, will ^rt 
the opening address for that section of Anthropology. \ 

The session being held in New York will give an opportunity j 
to Archaeologists to visit the collection of Antiquities contained in ' 
the museums such as the Metropolitan Museum with its noted Ces- 
iiola collection of Cyprus relics, the Museum of Natural History, 
-Central Park, with its large collection of prehistoric and American 
and Swiss lake relics, the museum of the Historical Society, wherein 
is found the Abbott collection of Egyptian Antiquities. And a 
large number of private collections among which that of Mr. A« 
E. Douglass stands at the head. We have no doubt that it will be 
an interesting occasion. 



LITERARY NOTES. 

DY TBE BDITOIl. 

Elepiiaxt Pipes.— The address of C. E. Putnam, the retiring presided 
of the Davenport Academy, contains the following language: 

"In oinnection with the publication and distribution of volume IV of (^ 
proctXHlings it should be stated the paper upon ''Elephant Pipes and Insciibei 
Tablets, '* which was included as an appendix, has been generally acccptrfi« 
dcciMvo of the conlxx)versy in vindicating the reputation of Rev. Mr. 0«^ 
and in i^stablishing the integrity of these interesting specimens as par 
mound rvUcs. In addition to the strong support received tnm dr 
guished scientists whose communications were pabUshed ia Hw * 
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of liinl pBpcF. wc liove beco encouraged by Elill furtUer and moie eniplialic 
treiimoDials Notable amoc}; llic dlslinguished gcDilcmcD abroad \tho liavo 
llim cliamiiioDcd our cause. I may menlioii M. Ic Marquis de Nadaillac of 
Pnria. France, and Dr. Max Ubie of Dresdeu, Prussia. Tlie former in a pa- 
pet tn tilled. "Lea Pipea et Ic Tobag." makes special mcnlionof the unfounded 
Mcunlioas of Air. IIoDsbaw, aad maiotaias tbc great antiquity of mau in 
America, thus removing a principal objection lo llio gcniiineaess of Uie 
pipM aad tablels. Tbis paper contaiua illustrnljons of one of tho ele- 
pbiol pipea, as well as £omc otbera ia tbo Acuileray Museum. The 
paper of Dr. L'liic was especially devoted lo tbeae relics, and indeed, ia en- 
liilcd. "Concerning ibe Two Elephant Csrvings from America." It was pub- 
liihod under Oic auspices of liie Berlin Antbropologicai Soeielv, ol wbich the 
distinguished Prof. Vircbow Is president, and coutaiaa exccilenl illuatratioDS. 
ofboUi elepbant pipes. Dr. Ublu Ihua refers to tbe paper issued under the 
■uspices nf Ibe Academy: 

r. C- G. Putnam, of tbc Davenport Academy, in nu article upon llio 
I flepliant Pipes in the museum of ilic Academy which appeared in volume IV 
I il its Proceedings, bas replied to Mr. Hensliaw'a attack, and though many 
>t have seen it, it was received by tho writer of Ibis article, oa was rIsd- 
I Uw second edition, who Ihercfoi'i: considers jt liis duty to liclp to bring it to a 
I luser audience." 

Dr. Uhle then proceeds lo uolico Iho facts connected with llic discovery of 
I 1" relics in question, and the cireumatanccs involved in this conlroveray in 
f llicae emphatic lerma: 

"Benshaw bas sought by falsely representing that Ibe ta.il Is tvaullng In both 
I P4>e9 10 malie a point against tlieir genunicness. But on the originals, as well 
■ Moa iiie correct pictures of tbem, the lulls are plainly visible. Moreover, 
■JEnisiiaw was not correctly informed of tlio circumstances of tlie discovery. 
^ute arguraeuls against the genuinenes'i taken from the circumslnncca of the 
' liQg fail obsolutclv. Hence the whole attack bas been very badly prepared, 
1 the points upon wbicb be principally based bis charge of nngenuineaess 
• ailogelbei' without foundation. Tho impresssion. therefore, which wa re- 
'vo from the reply of Sir. Putnam is the opposite of that from Mr. Ucnsbaw's 
Ppcr, and Is favorable to the genuineness of both these interesting relics." 

JI*«ju,ect9 of North Gueece,— Mr. n. \V. Smyth has on article in tho 
n/(.ijrji'i/o/'P/iifo/(wi''*l''Clibe8hows that Thesaaly was the crodla 
**■*»« Greek rjice; at least of Ibe .^olic branch ot it. When the new comers 
^o«0 Thessttly took possession of Ba;otia tbc Minya; lied lo Lemnos. This 
'*'»ld seem lo indicate a migration from llio East, and so conlrndicl Ihc theory 
■^"n-Mced by Mr. Wcise. 

^X-EK.iKDEti THE Gre.^t.— The portraits ot Alexander the Great are numer- 
"*"* . commencing wilb the conqueror's boyliood. He is always represented as 
liol^a j„g iijg i,g„j ,o o„n gidp^ owing lo coutnieled muscles. He is aometlmea 
'fl»-Gseuied afler the type of the god Zeus holding a thunderboll. There is 
"^'-a.tueof Alexander by Lypippus and twoelaborato compositions which recall 
>l>* Itunts and irallle pieces of Assyrian kings. Bronze hounds, lion at close 
"."^t-ters. and noble allcndants accompany tbo figure ot Alexander. A gold 
W* ivory portrait ns seen by Pauaanias, was ordered by Phillip, Ihe father of 
Uexander, Nlklas was the author of an excellent Alexander. — Alfred Binmer- 
•"•■ I'll JaurntUof Archaolnfiii, Dec. 'aO. 
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Toe Attic Lbkythoi. — A Ickythos is a vase for ointments or perfumes. 

The white lekythoi of Attica belonged to a well defined period from tbc Fifth 

Century to the first half of the third. The vases were placed with corpses. 

The scene is mainly suggestive of death. The three principal events after 

death were lying in state, carrying forth in procession, and burial proper. 

After burial the soul is supposed to begin a long journey. Hermes, the divine 

guide of souls; Sharon the ferryman, are represented on the vases; the first 

bearded, the other as an old man. The Lekythoi ruprcsent the Cult of the tomb, 
in the center of the stele or mound. Bf)fore it are grouped figures of hving 

persons; frequently female figures. These Lekythoi represent the stale of 

art and the mythical ideas of the period. The loving devotion of the survivors 

4s, however, the chief thing portrayed thereon. — Johi^ n, Wiright iti^ Journal cj 

AreliotdLogy. Dec. '86. 

Dr. Selah Merrill has returned to this country from Palestine. He has 
furnished the Andover Review an article upon the site of Calvary which he 
maintains was outside of the second wall. 

Tahfuanes was an important city in the time of Ezekiel and Jeremiah. Mr. 
W. F. Petrie has excayated near Tel-ed-Defeuneh and found a great extent of 
ruins. ^ 

The Moabitb Stone. — We have at last a thoroughly good publication de- 
scriptive of this remarkable stone, in a work by Prof. Smend and Socin. 
Eighty and ninety new letters have been made out and a number of new 
readings furnished. 

Excavations at Jerusalem. — A subterranean vault of considerable siia 
with carefully built walls has been found six meters under the present surface 
nor the Damascus gate. Some fine specimens of Mosaic and some splendid 
columns, supposed to belong to the basilica of St. Stephen, have been found. 

The Grave of Helen, Queen of Apiadenus has been found, it is sup- 
posed, near the same place where the basilica was situated. — Old Testameni 
Student, Jan. 1887, i?. 157. 

The Temple op Zeus at Olympia.— The discussion concerning the figure* 
on the pedaments of the Temple at Zeus is still going on. Mr. R. Foster 
maintains that it is impossible to ascribe the figures of the western pcdament 
to Alkamencs; as indeed it is impossible to ascribe the figures of the eastern 
pedament to Paionios. These compositions are older than the work of Ph«* 
idias, older than the corresponding work upon the Parthenon. The age of 
Alknincnes is uncertain; but it is a careless tradition which tells of Pheidias » 
tlie /xrcat master artist of the temple. — Journal of PJuldogy, Vol, VII, So. i 

p. nai. 

Ancient Insciuptions.— A book was published in Lcipsic in 1885 prepared 
by Emanuel Locny on the Ancient Inscriptions which have the signatures of 
sculptures in the Sixth Century, B. C, three out of thirteen names attested by 
literary evidence; in the 5th Century, seventeen out of twenty-two; in the4tli. 
nineteen out of twenty-four. The inscriptions by the forms of letters tsA 
peculiarities of writing, not seldom fix the chronological sequence of ortirti 
and by tlie nature of the information they afford as to nationality, pAreitlfBi 
and like matters, supplement to a remarkable extent meager liteiary tsfC 
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Ikui. Ttiu baowled;^ has soiiiclLiug ol the interest iLud rnsciDalloD altitcUlng 
tn ibe Radj at ftulogrnphs. Tlic gre^it voluo at inscriptiona is nt ooi^e appa- 
irni In Qtllng up tlic gaps la our knowlcdgo of Orcok art. Pucsimilcs in 
Lowi-y'* biM>l! ptBSOUt in dironological sequence typical apecimeua of llio 
«tiiii];C ID Greek upon slouu, practiced between l!ic Sixtli CciiLiiry H. C, aad 
Uk iiine of tlte Romaa Emperors. 

SitEeK *Ki> IIouATi CiviuzATios.— Mr. O. Wciae disciissca iLe poiat 
ilwlbrr Rome onod to llie Qrceks or lolIicPliwuiciaus tlicdvillzaliona wliiclt 
ippwid ai no rvly date. He nscrilied not a little la tlie Greek selllcmont in 
tuutia nnd Caeiiine. 

GCRDI-KTUK HnuBoFTiiE d.nv.\!:,— A revululiou in lliu optnioni of llie 
pUiologuta OS to tlic curly hoiuu of tlic A.ryna race sccina lu be goinz on It 
imboea 3U|ipoM>d liiat tliu |>urcnt ftpoecli orij{iDitcil in Asia tLu region wUerc 
ib« Sanseril prevalU. Tlio itudiliou of the lliblicii Piiradise placed It also in 
iii«. It was supposed lliat the inigratioo of oucient times began in tlio oast 
mi moved westward. The claims nf Europe are liccoailiig ua great and ap- 
Fnr to lie OS well defended a» tlioso of Asia. Tlic re^areLes of Liidwig 
Wllwr lead lilm to coucludo tbnt tlie inovemcnls oi tlio Seytbiaus. Tlirueiaus, 
'-cll*. Grrmans and Slavs were frora west to east and from nortb to soulli, 
Tbc Orrmnns dwell where llie first arrlvnlisla found theni. The broad domaia 
ol the present Indo Germans implies many thousand years development aud 
fiiituWc prc-historlc migrations from a common parent tribe. Tlie condi- 
'lun* imposed upon this primilive tribe arc best filled by the people living in 
llf SouidlnavhiD peninsula. In speech, pbysiqiic and manners the primittre 
tillM Mill dwell 111 the place of their origin. The antiquities, customs and em- 
pioymealii of the primitive Aryans arc found tliore. The old stone period 
KpmFUlB (he lowest stage of being in France, where man is but little abovu 
■bunimali nlinul him and used instruments made of stone and horn. This 
Koplc won called the cave dwellers. The immigrants from the North siibjn- 
ptiil ibem before they had made any advancumeut. These conquerors were 
■iKiIlcd "pile villagers," who bad the beginnings of an ordered housobold, 
'ivnl In eucnmiiuatiiy. eDJo^cd a provincial constitution, and knew something 
nftaw. Thuir weapons were still of stone nnd horn but of much superior 
•irlnnan^ip. To this period may belong the Dolmens or Cromlechs, If 
llivie rvTiiarknlitc nionuments belong to the Eamo people, as would appear from 
Ibir titiking simll . ily, their spread would indicate extended pre-hisloric mi- 
psiioii, i.irire Ihry i;reroundinSweden. Denmark, in tbeBrtlish Isles, in West 
"i: Fti,[n'i'. Swtieerbind, Spain. Algiers, Tunis, Palestine, on ihcCaiicosus and 
bi iiiitiji , (hough It is not certain that these are monumenta of the Aryan race. 
Km h ibc trnnsiiion period lo the Bronze Age. The workers in bronze were 
'■Nn llic North. Physical gcogmphj, the animal nnd vegetable kingdom are 
lUd nnder cnntrlbulion lu prove tlie northern home of our race. Those ani- 
tT!it< -n! pbinls mentioned in common by the Aryan languages belong lo the 
' :'i.' ni liuiupeaufuunaand flora; and even those wliichhaveiung ago died out 

fi' nU have relDinud Ihcir old domestic names. The elephant is called tn 

"■INI i;i ;n/i/, Iceland .^(, Danish, fil. The specific Aryan type ot pre Listoric 
ilinrh iif frjuuil in Germany and Scandiuiivla, the sturdy, robust, phyiicul nf.- 
luir and llie highly developed inlctlcct of the Aryans cannol be the product of 
1)1 enervating southern climate, but must have reached niiiluriiy on a soil 
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whoso pcanty cifts call forth all the mental and physical gifts of its pe9p^^* 
The richness of the German language in nautical terms implies an 
knowledge of the sea. The magnificent bronze finds from Scandanavia 
the most remarkable correspondence with those of Old Greece, Asia Mil 
Caucasus, Old Italia, Gaul, Persia and Etruria. Their similarity can onl] 
accounted for by the supposition that these works and the art must have 
carried along on the migrations which have ever been southward. Coppe* 
found in Sweden and England, and the latter country supplied nearly 
whole world with tin in early times. The similarity of all the older Europ^^^an 
alphabets, Old Greek Etniscan, Umbrian, and the German Runes indicat^^ a 
common origin. Hitherto the Phcenicians have been considered the invent ^^re 
of their alphabet, from whom the Hellenes borrowed it and transferred i^L-^ to 
the other European nations. But the Runes are the original of the Aryan alp^ ^ft- 
bets; the Gel-mans brought them from Scandmavia. German Runes exis-^^ed 
before there was any contact with Greece or Rome. Tlic Iberi were the p^re- 
decessors of the Kelts. The present Basque language was derived from ^■he 
Iberians. The state of culture among the primitive Aryans must have b^^^cn 
low, the development of the difl'ercnt families gradual ; their principal occa :■>&- 
tion must have been stock raising and in a restricted way agriculture. TK^^us 
a complete reverse of the established opmions about language, races, ^cnji- 
grations, etc. 



Recent Discoveiiies in Rome. — There were in Rome toward the mid 
of the 6th century of our era, 80 bronze s'atues representing gods, 8785 figa^ ^^^ 
miscellaneous, 25 brought from Jerusalem by Vespasian making 3890 brocr'^ze 
pieces. The most of them have been lost. The removal of the capitol ^T 
Constantine, the overthrow cf the pagan religion, and the iconoclasm wh.a»cli 
followed, the incursions of Alaric and the Gotbs, also of the Vandals, i^- ^^ 
other causes will account for this. A few statues have been preserved at Ro^^^^ 
which were never lost. The "bronze wolf," the equestrian statue of M. Au- '^^' 
lius, the colossal head of Domitian, the "boy extracting a thorn." and WC-^^^ 
Hercules, are the chief. The following finds have been made during W^^^ 
present centur}-. In 1849 a remarkable collection of works of art containL-^^V 
the Bronze Horse, a Bronze Bull, a Bronze Foot, and the Apoxyimenos ^^ 
Lysippies. In 1864 tiie Vatican Hercules was found under the sub structt^*-^ 
of Poropey's Theatre. In 1881 a collection of bronze busts was found wIe-^^ 
laying the foundations of the English Chapel, and at about the same Ume^ ^ 
set of bronzes was found by Madame Ristori under the foundations of her p^^' 
ace. In 1885 there were found on the Quirinal Hill two bronze statues which m ^^J 
be classed among the finest masterpieces in bronzes. One of these represent^^ ^ 
naked athlete 7 ft. 4 in. hi<:h, 2 fc. wide at the Hhoulders. The other waa^ ' 
figure in a sitting posture representing a wrestler or boxer in repose, 
following is the description: "His torso bends gently forward, his elbows 
on the knees; his attitude is the attitude of a boxer exhausted by numero 
blows received, as if panting from sheer fatigue but ready to start up again ^ 
the first call. The face, of Herculean type is turned toward the right, 
mouth is half open, the lips seem to quiver as if speaking to some one; the n< 
ij swollen from the effects of tlie last blow received, and the neck, shoulde*^^ 
and breast are seamed with scars. The moulding of the muscles of the ar^>' 
and of the back is simply wonderful.*' This bronze statue is supposed to be ^ 
Greek origin. The third statue was a Bacchus, which was discoTered 



wanls lU fitl bclQw the bollom o( [he Itivcr Tiliur, 2(J fu'-l 
fncc of llio wnicr, mbfii ilij-ging for Iho foutidulion of llic niiUdle |>!cr of n new 
Vtridpo. — il. Lacianiin Crntury, Feb, '87. 

Bauvlosiax Seals,— Tbt bIuiIj- of stnU na of coins it. mic of ilie dcparlmenis 
of Arclia'olopy. Suuls contiiin rci^ards wliicli ore even bcticr 1b;iD '.lie I'liiy 
tablets, (or ihry nro older aod conlaln earlier rccards, A tiiirrcl slinpvd sc-al 
coDlains [be imprcus of Sargon llio Firsl, wLo reigned B. C, 3,800. Tliero are 
many collccllonB of seals but very few of Ibcm oa old as ilie onu mcotion«l. 
Tbcrc arc coll cctioDS in tlicBrltiab Museum, iu Ibo Louvre, and Ibc BlblioUiO' 
que Nalionnlie and [be Melropolitnn CDllcctioD, TbefoIlowlDgnie tlio persons 
wbo bnvc tvrilten onlboSeab. Lenormanl in bis "FragmonUdc Bcroze;"Oeo, 
Soiitb in bis CbaldcanGcncsU; Mcnant in Iiis Olypliquo Oncntnle; CulUmore, 
Layord. and Dc Clerc: Dr. Win. llay» WnnI bos gnlliercd eotnc uow seals 
nbicli bo bns described. Tlie molerinl of many seals Is lienin[Uc, Uic very 
oldest a,Tii not of Ibis mnlerini, but licmaiile Kciiia arc of Rn^at mytbolnjjical 
Tutiic. Tbc followinj; Is n descrlplinii of kouiu nf ilie oldest cciiis: 1st. 
Stnl of Snrgoii. □. C. H.BUO; nuvy lines wbicb rciircsciil ii rivur; above 
Uiis Oisdubar on onu I{iii« botaiug n vnse: in front of llio buro st.inds n bull 
bulTalo drinking ivnier from the viiso. Oisdubar is Ibu aneient liero of Cbal- 
den. tbe biblical Nimrod. lie wiis one of Ibo liist klnfs of Slpparu, Arc ol 
nbom lived before Ibc flood. Ills ciipiiol was one of first importance after 
Babylon. Ilic sile ofublch bass reccnily been discovered, Tlie liierojjlypbics 
03 Ibis tc.ll ore In plain lines, not wodgeslmped. n type wbicU preceded the 
euneiforni. 2. Oisdiilmr and llie Lion. D. C. 3,801). QUdubnr UfTs n lion 
upon bissboulder. Tl is seal is of banded jasper, rod and ivbite; It is in tbe 
BriliBliMiistuiF. 3. r. C. !t,500, rcpreseols Qlsilubbr and tbc lion, but tbo 
nllilu.le of Ibc nnirani ' ml Ibe god is dlfTun nt. Tbe god Is 8[andin}; creel and 
llio i!oD miscd on bis bind legs willi monib open, is s(riig.L;ling witli tbe god, 
4, B. C. 8,000. represents Oisdubar killing tbo Dull of Anu. According to ibe 
epoch. Ibo goddess lRb[ar became a suitor for [be love of [bo bero. promises 
wcnlib, Ecrvunis nod pleasure. He rejects the beauty and love of tbe goddess 
and in revenge, Anu, Ibc falber of Isbiar sends Ibo buman'beaded bull njiainst 
blm. Tic gnins avielorjovertbcbullnndmuidiiics tbcmigbtycnrenss. The con- 
slellotlon TauTUSCommcmonilesibismvili. F>. Gisdubar and bis friend Ui'Sbani 
flKbtinca lion: B. C, 3,500, Heabani bas iliu body of a bidl, bead and arms of 
u man. The two friends appear oflen logclbcr. one llghiing a Hon and tbe 
other a bull. Ileabnni resembles ibe Greek Satyrs, These five seals represent 
one class. Another class follows. On there Ibe inscription is cuQeiform. Tbo 
ligurea arc mainly human ; the dates from B, C. 3.000 to B. C. 3,000. The Hg- 
ures arc. 1st. A seated dcily with llic crescent us Ibc symbol of the moon. 
Tbc moon £od is always bearded. 'Ibe flgurea are all clothed ; in tbc Oisdubar 
scala. none of ibem arc cloibed. Before tbc moon god is a Sgure draped, wltli 
tbe left band raised and lending a third figure wilh Ibo right band raised. 
8omeiinic-s there Is a founb Hgurc following tbo one (hat is led. Mr. Ward 
Ibinks that Ibc sccoo reprcsenls a god on tbc throne of judgment, the soul of 
Ibe dead is brought before him for decision. IJis reasons are as follows; Tbe 
cbluT figure is sometimes not wholly human, but has Ibc bead, shoulders and 
^annsof amanUhcbody, tadandloRSof abird. Two such seals ore represented 
y Mr. Ward, Tbe discoverj' by Mr. Rassara of a remarkable lablo confirms 
I opinion. In this tablet, Ibc sun god sits on bis Ibrone, within a sbrlne. 
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Near his bead are the emblems of the Moon, Sun and Venus, or, to designate 
them my thologically, Sin, Sbamash and Ishtar. In front of the sbrine is a table 
or altar, on which stands what looks like the capital of an Ionic column; and 
on its volutes an immense disk figured to represent the sun, and hold upright 
by cords let down from above and held by two divine beings. In front of the 
altar as if approaching it, is our familiar group of three personages, one leading 
the second, and the third with hands lifted. These, being represented as 
mucli smaller than the seated figure, were taken by the Arabs for Shem, Ham 
and Japheth. This tablet was made by King Nabubaladan.'pcrhaps 1,200 B. C, 
and belongs to a period when this design had been in use for at least a thousand 
years. This tablet was by the workmen said to represent Noah, the three fig- 
ures his sons. This 3ceno representing the soul of the dead brought before 
the judge reminds one of the Egyptian Book of the Dead, but in the most 
common of all mythological figures on seals and was in use from the time of 
Lik-bogor 2.500 B. C. to that of Nebuchadnezzar 635 B. C. A third class of 
seals bearing d.ite about 2.000 B. C, represents the biblical story, creation, fall, 
flood. One contains a man and woman in a boat supposed to be Noah and 
his wife, tliougli it might be the souls of the dead carried over the water. An- 
other reprecsnts a man and woman seated on either side of a tree with a raised 
serpent at the right hand of the woman; probably represents the temptation. 
A third tablet of the same class represents Bel and the Dragon, creative force 
and the chaotic abyss. The dragon is a scaly monster with four legs, a lion's 
head and eagle's claws. This is a symbolical legend typifying the creation, 
and reminding. us of the story of the serpent and the divinity in Qenesis. A 
fourth class of tablets represents a gate, passage of the dead, a god before the 
gate; symbolizes the Babylonian idea of the under world; the goddess was 
compelled to pass through seven gates, removing her garments and ornaments 
at each until she came naked into the presence of the Deity. 

Dr. W. II. Hoffman, one of the assistants of the Bureau of Ethnology at 
Washington, has received distinguished honors for scientific and artistic merit 
as he has been named by the Prince of Portugal "Chivaiier of of the Order of 
St. James," one of the oldest orders of chivalry in the world, its creation and 
institution dating back, according to some authors to A. D. 1177, and to the 
and to the most recent research even as early as 1125. 

The ]\Iacleod Histokical Society. — The Macleod Hist. So. was orgaa- 
ited in June, 1854. The following list of papers read will give slight idea of 
the work doEc: American Indian Literature; British Historical Battles; Sketch of 
Alberta since the Advent of the North West Mounted Police; Canada, its Part 
History and future Development; Aerial Currents; Ocean Currents; Origin of 
the American Indians: The Development of English Literature; The Blackfoot 
Confederacy; Blood Indian Sign Language; Sketch of Southern Alberta, prior 
to 1874; Cremation; The Mortuary Customs of the Blackfeet. The ofl^lcers of 
the society for the present year are: President, Q. A. Kenned/, M. D.; Vice- 
President, C. C, McCaul, B. A., Barrister; Secretary-Treasurer and Librarian, 
Rev. R. Hilton ; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. John McLlean, A, M. 
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LISOUISTIC NOTES, 

UY AUtCnT fi. (1AT8CI1KT, WASIIlKIiTOS, 11. C. 

tOxoSDAOA ASD Dblawahs.— Tlie lexical inaDUJcriiUB of tlio miBsioonry 

ptid Ztailbergtc. collccLed duriaj; lib Blur nmoog llie nbovc Iribcs ti&d since 

d in Cnmbrlilgc. Iiitvc jusit bceu edited througli tlie mumaccDce of Hr. 

aNortoa BorsforJ, maaurnciurer iii Boston, sad formerly professor of 

miiXty to UarvnrJ L'aivenity, Cambridge, Miusaciuisctts. The two lexica 

Ptrunibinea talo one, ivilli Englisii nnd Qermaa definitions ndded, and form 

■•pkndjd <(iULno volume of 2'JU pages. Tlie title is as follows: "Zeisberger's 

1 Dicliontiry ; EngllBli. Oernuia. Iroquoi3-0aondag«, Alifonquiii— Dcln- 

Printcd from Ibe origianl munuscript in H&rViird College Libniry, 

lufandge. Jolin Wilson & Son, Universiiy Press. 1887." 

^HK IxiL LA>arAoe is nojrapokeu only la tbrue villages of Northern 
L, Ncbitj. Colxul nnd Cliajul. situated in a bend of tlio liio Negro, iti 
^ Stem Modro. The population amounts to lees than 10,000 persons mid forms 
lunljnice of mouutulneers, sirooglj adhering to the old, unprogrcssive Indl- 
^cuMoins. The langiiase forms one oF the dialects oC tlio Maine group, 
lya fAmily,) :iiicl possesses four explosive sounds, {Utras heridaii), wbieU 
^gncre do not readily Acquire. Dr. Olto HtoU, who during five yenrs wu 
DCticlng physiciim in Quatemala, has studied iluL language on tbo spit in 
)r 1S63. and uow gives lo tbe world llie result ot bis investigations la a 
kBatitled Die Spradm lUr Ixilliidianer ; Leipzig, 1H^7; 10 iind 157 pages, 
H Ixll verb bears some analogy willi the other Maya languages by being a 
nverb: in tbe majoriiv of its fomis il la found lo be couueuted with the 
o pronoun, and wherever it is formed otherwise, tbe substantive pro- 
inn pumonal is appended lo it as mjit. Tenses are formed by panicles which 
uine polysynlheiic forma and are added lo tbe verbs nominal base as 
Tile ian^^uagc possesses some sulHxes common to Ibo noun, and 
b noun- verb; others are found connected with the nouu oibeis with the 
n-verb only. On pp. JO.T-iaO we tlnd a vocabulary ot Ihe language, in 
Il ttio affixes arc carefully made distinct from Ihe radix by hyphens. It 
a about 800 words of the language and is preeedcd by a short lest of 
^ugnphic value. The appendix contains a useful collection oF vocables 
1 by Dr. RockBlroli among ibc Indians of Aj:uacatc. Jacalienango. 
kuj and of a pueblo of the Itlames. I.iku Ixll, all these languages belong 
■Ihe Uomo group of Ihe Maya family and arc useful In explaining many of 
M more obscure polnis in i be I.iil language. 

( Lanocaoks.— lu Ihe "'ArcUiv fDr Anthropologic," 1880, pp. 
127. Dr. t'olakowsky, w bo forme rty visited that CenlrO'Araericau country, 
b n-odlted a portion at Bishop B. Aug. Thiel's Custarican vocabulary, 1882, 
d (Killed Uie German signiGcatiou to the Spanlsli terms. The vocabularies 
■jmbtisbed by him are only the Boruca, Terrabaaad QuatuMt, which are 
jBlaiaed in the second and third part or Thlcl's publication. The rcpuhlica' 
I lit Ibe six vocabularies contained iu tbe first part oC Thlel's volunte, 
Irtbri, Csbftjar, Estrella, Chirripft, Tucmrique and Orosi,)i3 perhaps reserved 
e future number. The scientific deierminnliua of the numerous ani- 
■ilt and plants mentioned m Tbiel :roake Polnkowsky's work especially valu- 
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able. In an appendix Rev. Wilbelm Herzog has given comparative tables 
to prove that all the Costarican language heretofore explored belong to the 
great Tupi-Guarani family though affinities with other South American lan- 
gna^es, as tbe Choco and Kechua. are adduced also. Dr. William Gabb of 
Philadelphia was the first scientist who gave a cwiprehsnsice skstch of the 
Indian tongues of Costarica. (1875.) 

The Atku Language of Northern Japan, spoken also upon the mainland 
opposite, has been made the subject of a separate treatise by John Batcheler, of 
the Church Missionary Society. It was published in 1887 at Tokio, Japan, as 
No. 1 of the *'3iemoirs of the Literature College, Imperial University of Japan," 
pp. 77-186; 8vo. Like the majority of the agglutinative languages, Ainu 
has no inflection of the noun for number, case or gender; the inflection of the 
verb is elTected by participles in about thesame manner as in Polynesian, or by 
means of auxiliary verbs. Many verbs have a special plural form as: tui, to 
cat on£ object, tuipa, to cut many; among the examples given of this there are 
as many transitive as intransitive verbs. The sound I is not in the language, 
and/ is used only before u. Many terms arc bonowed from Japanese, and in 
the phonetic structure both languages resemble each other considerably. The 
Count de Charencey thinks that Ainu and Korean are of the same linguistic 
family. The same number or the "Memoirs" contain an interestin;> study by 
Prof. Basil Hall Chamberlain, of Tokio, upon "The Language. Mythology 
and Geographical Nomenclature of Japan viewed in the light of Aino studies;" 
pp. 1-75. The Ainu are not an imaginative people, and thus they have borrowed 
many myths from their more cultivated Japanese neighbors. Many local names 
in countries long sinco inhabited by Japanese only are of Ainu origin, and thus 
point out the ancient extent of that nationality. 

Rev. John Campbell. Professor in Montreal sends a pamphlet entitled ; 
^'Ettninu Capta" which forms a portion of Vol. Ill, (1886) of the proceedings 
of the Canadian Institute, pp. 1-123, (Toronto. 1886, 8vo.) This article forms 
a sequel to others of the snine author, in which he seeks to e<«t:iblish a con- 
nection between European and Asiatic dialects of antiquity and ihe American' 
and other illiterate languages. This time he compares Basque and Etruscan 
with the newly discovered Hittite inscriptions upon the Upper Euphrates, 
which nobody but he has been able to decipher heretofore. The * 'Capturing 
of Etruria" is therefore a remarkable scientific achievement, and it requires 
considerable concentration of mind to follow Campbell through the explana- 
tions and translations he gives of almost undecipherable inscriptions. On page 
10 the the author asserts that t^te viacnptiom of Ana Minor, Italy, Spain and 
Britain yield Basque, and on the same page we find another statement, which 
is still bolder: "Various as are the grajimatical forms of Basque. Caucasian, 
Yeniseyan, Japanese, Corean, Iroquois, Choctaw and Aztec, they are one in 
point of vocabulary and constitute, with many other members, a Unguiitic family 
of no mean importance, of which the parent speech belongs to Syria, 



ETHNOLOGIC NOTES. 

BY ALBERT S. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON, D. C 

Glazier as a Discovkrer. — Hon. James H. Baker has published in the* 
"Collection of the Historical Society of Minnesota.'' VI. Part Sixth, a lepoci- 
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-Ruul In- him before Ihc socielv on Feb. B. 1687, coUlled --Tbc Sources of tlie 

Ximiwilrpi: their Discoverera, Ilcol nod Preieudeif. ' (pp. 3>)i nl»D separotely 

^ntvd). Jean X. Nicollet in Auzust, 183S, had explored all ilic headnniers 

■fit Uiis nriT nod pointed out a creek surging al tlic foot-hilla ut ilic "Iluuteur 

Tmtws" M il8 Iruc source, bcios llio affliipnt furthest removed froni llie 

Boutb. He olso Etntes Ibnt llic lienor of having first cxpton.-[| Ihc sources 

tile MiMissippI ticlonita to Mr, Sciionlcmft ntid Lieut. Alien in July 1832. 

The httcrcalleil the reservoir, into which all the small oHIiicDts of llial region 

nble. Lake Iluwa, from the Latin words ttritiit atpiit. To give it im In- 

aound liu hnd to cut off the liend imd Ihii tnii of lliis iiliiiormitl phroao to 

produoe the cupboniouslysoundinf; II'imii.' Prom the earliest period tlie 

re ImllBas hnd cnlled tlie whole liuaca luke-syslem Oim-hkui from tlio 

of nn tit. The claims of Capt. Willard Oia^^ier, wlici visited this wnter' 

hut for a day or two in 1S31 and proclaimed Elk Creek one of lliu iribu- 

to Lake Itasca, ns the real source of the Mississippi, arc then rcfuteil nt 

;lb ai Tliionary and ill-grounded. 

Daviso.v IsDi^ic Q.iuce — Ur. Andrew McFarl and Davis, of Cambridge, 
MtaiwchUBella, Iiub been Liusy collecting dales on ludian amusements nnd 
n from Dulliors of differcDt periods nnd countries- The Items hitherto 
yihllshed arc on llie games ot lacrosse (moniloned tis early as IB3S). platter or 

Vx, BlT«w or Indian cards, ehunkce or hoop and pole, otlier enmcs of chaaco 

r rMJulfins atliletic exercise, contests of skill, amuscncDls of women and 
riuldren. etc- There is a great unirormity perceptible between the games of 

n East and llie West and Pacific Coast luiliaiii, nod Mr. Davis docs not treat 

Vf gainos of Central and South America. His two ariicles, of which one is a 

t supplement to the other, have appeared in Ilia Bulletin of the Essex 

IsiIilntG. Vol. IT (1880), nnd VoL 18 (18S7). published al Salem. Mossaihusclis. 

r, Davis is also ilio author ot a learned article on the hisi or}' ot Louisiana in 
dwDftb Viilumc of J. Winsor, Narrative 11 isi cry of America (1687). 

WoodknPi.atk Armoies are a sort of nhoriginiil cuirass prevalent among 

Vm Coast Indiuns upon the Pacific Ocean from California Doriliward and 

ntODg M>mo other nations as woU. Althougti they have disnppeureil rapidly 

the tntroduclion of tire-arms, some of our museums have secured a few 

■t nuuktcnble expense. In the Itoyal nuvurian Academy of Sciences. PrO' 

Fr, linlxel has rend a paper on PUite-Ariimit and tlirir gmgnijAie dlt- 

iMitfon ailing the X'iMlirni Piieifie Ocean on May 1. ItWO. and accompanied 

With a phitc i/t Illustrations. (Silzun^berichl. |)p, 181-316). Wood is not 

etmly inulcrial from which Ihe lamclite covering the leather armors were 

4de; some were discovered tliat hod been mail u fact ured from walnis-tcelh. 

Id In their shape and length Ihcy differed largely. It is curious that the custom 

■H lahrifcreify cove« almost the same icrrilory as lliut of carrying the plate- 

nor; ct. W. II. Dull in Tliird Annual Report of llio Bureau of Ethnology. 

ubinglon. 18^5, p^. TT-03. The Klamath and Modoc Ind ansused doubled 

(dk-skin armors wiiboui any iidditiomii covering, but tlio Eulapiiyos of the 

VilUmct Valley. Oregon, overl<,iid llie elhskln with small ll^ii slicks, like tbc 

dtuia Dorih of I hem, 

John Monuocn, of the V. S. National Museum, stayed from I!«i u, 18S3 
lilt the U. 9. Polar Expedition among llio Eskimos at Point B irrow. tn 
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Alaska, northern coast. There he collected several myths which these people 
have in common with the Inuit or Greenland Eskimos, and pu^^lished them 
in the July No. (1886) of the American Naturalut (Philadelphia, pp. 598-^99). 
They embody accounts of the creation of man. reindeer and fish, thunder and 
lightning; the story of the Kokpausina brothers; a murder at Cape Smyth; 
the people who talked like dogs; Iglu Nuna or "house-country ;'' the monster 
kiUrfak and the ox ugntna. The same author has inserted in the Naturalist 
of February, 1887, an arlicle on Dr. Rink's views upon the East Grcenlanders, 
recently studied by a Danish expedition under Capt. Holm. The views of that 
scientist on the Inuit race in general are examined and contrasted with his 
own (pp. 188-138). 

PiNART ON TUE IsTHMUs. — In the Bulletin of the "Socii^te do (j^ographie," 
Paris, 1885, pp. 20, Alphonso L. Pmart gives an interesting account of his 
travels west of Panamtl and Aspinwall, under the caption of *'Chiriqui. Bocas- 
del Toro. Vallc Miranda,*' Being an officer of the Panama Canal Company he 
had sufficient leisure to visit thitse countries so little known to ethnologists. On 
Nov. 2, 1883 he started from Bocas del Toro, a small town on an island in the 
Caribbean Gulf, and visited the Yaliente Indians at Gobrante. .the 4000 Guay- 
mies. mostly living in the Valle Miranda (with three subdivisions), on the 
northern slope, about S*^ 4o' Lat. North, of whom a detailed etlinographic 
sketch is added. Ho then crossed the Cordilleras to tlic southern side and 
found at Caldera or Chumulu the remnants of the Dora«que Indians, of whom 
there are a few at Potrero de Vargas also. His passage over the mountains 
was rather perilous. Concerning the celebrated A 'fa«a# of the Chiriqul country, 
in Panama State, he states that they occur most frequently around the Chiri- 
qui lagoofi, but that tliey extend us far east as the niilroad track from Colon 
to Panama, and that the isUhmus also seems to form the eastern limit of the 
pictured rocks. A little map is added to Pinart^s instiuclive article. A few 
years lieforc, he had published four vocabularies of these regions, collected 
about 1800 by Padre Franco, in his ''Collection de Linguistique Ami^ncainc," 
Vol. VII ; the dialects are all Guaymi: the Dorasque. Norteno, Sabanero and 
Guaymi proper. 

A. II. Keane. Professor of Ethnology at 4he London University, Crower 
street, is the author of a small monograph on the Lappti, which was published 
in the November number, 1885 of the Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland. For three reasons, which are deduced from the 
quality of the skxill. it becomes improbable that they have ever been one people 
with the Eskimos (pg. 9.^ The some author wrote **EtikHoiogy of EgjipUan 
Sndan, (same journal, November 1884.^ and on the last four pages gives \a^ 
classiAcation of five African groups and an uaclaftsified one into tribes; theie 
five are the Rintu. Negro, Nuba. Semitic and Hami tic groups. 



Oknamextatiox ox Nkw Gcineax lMPLE3ttEXTS ASD Cahvixos.— The 
4th publii^it:on of the Ro\*al Eihaojraphic Museum at Drei^en, issueu by tbo 
DinHMor. Dr. A. D. Meyer, cv^nsisls of an ex:imination and discussion by Dr. 
M. I'hle of wovkI and lKambvX> relics from Northwest New Guinea, (chiefly 
Cv>Uccse»l by Dr. Meyer\ with particular review of the ornamentation. T!* 
work 1$ in folio, and contains, in advUtion, scvea plioto-lithogniphic pialet ^ 
the highest artistic gT:ide yet attained. 
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The omameiitatioa upon tho bamboo cylinders and on tbo sbaf ts of weapons 
partakes of animal characters cbiefly, from the simplest to the most complex 
foims, presenting the evolution of art admirably. Tbc author, in his con- 
clmioDa. treats of the question whether these artistic designs are an independ- 
ent defelopment, or whether the natives of Green Bay have been influenced 
br the art of Papuans of other portions of New Guinea or of the East Indian 
Archipelago. Results prove tliat the intrusion from the Indian Archipelago does 
not affect the immediate vicinity of Green Bay. but extendi in a narrow strip 
aloDirtbe soutliwest and northern ccists. until the eastern regions arc com- 
pared, when another ty;^ predominates. prc^cntiiiT: marc tr.ic;54 of Mslay ic- 
tlucncc. The study and comparison of many of the intricate figures here 
presented, arc of special volue in tbc investigation of pictographic art 
among the peoples of the Pacific Islands and th3 cirvin^^ a:i:l tattooing of the 
natives of the northwest oast o( Amirica Atteatioa b i* alro i i v^ bjen c illei 
to a possible connection between these widely scpiratcd region ^ and future 
attention to this iutervssting subj.*ct, by persous having tlie ability an J oppor- 
tunity, may go far to verify what now seem 4 a well grounded theory, 1. e., of 
former intercommunication. 

The late Dr.Tolmie, of Victoria. B. C informed the present writer in 1884, 
that when the Hudson's Bay Co. had sent him to the west coast in 1833, he 
failed to discover tattoouag among the adult natives of Queen Charlotte's 
island, but that soon thereafter the art was brought back by Indians who liad 
ipent the winter in the llawaiian Islands and the summer in seal fishing, etc , 
along tbo coast and ishmds of the Santa Barbara channel. Suflloc it to say, 
the types of carvmgs shown in the present work, ore strikingly similar to 
many of those of the American coast, while in tbc latter, tattooing was prac- 
tlctd in as elaborate a style as in the South Seas. 

W. J. HorPMAX 31. D. 



NOTES FROM TUE FAR EAST. 

BY PROF. J0n5 A^-EIIV. 

Yeau bt teab we are enlarging the range of our acquaintance with the 
linguagcs spoken on the north-eastern border of India. Within the last twelve 
months tlif:re has been published at Shillong, Assam, the head quarters of the 
Chief Commiasioner of that province, an outline grammar of the Shaiyang 
^ language. The compiler is J. F. Ncedham, Esq., Assistant Political 
Officer, stationed at Badiya, the principal town of upper Assam. To this place 
ihe sarroundlDg tribes resort for trade; and it was in order to promote 
friendly Interconiae between these suspicious and exciuble .savages and the 
people of the plains that Mr. Needham was assigned this po«t throe or four 
Tcansinoc. 

Ooe of his first duties was to learn their hioguages, as affording the surest 
•▼eaue to tbeir hearts, and to a correct knowledge of their casioms atd ntwi*- 
Nothuig wins iheb oooiKdecce like Ulkiog to iliem in thtir own loague. Says 
^Rer. F. Eodle: "Ftew things arc more pleasing than to ste the fl=iL of 
icalpfeitiire mud mtelligeiice which passes over t je duU, h«vy, ezpressoaies 
features of tbe KM^sri's countenance on Uing addressed in his c ws BoUicr 
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The plan of Mr. Nccdham*8 grammar is in general the same as that of Mr. 
Endle's Kachari grammer. It is not so much a compendium of paradigms 
and abstract rules as a collection of appropriate sentences, illustrative of tbe 
usages of the language. A hasty perusal of the work shows that the speech 
of the Miri tribe— -or, more exactly, the Shaiyang clan of that tribe— displays 
some of the well-known characteristics of the Tibeto-Burman group: but also 
has peculiarities of btructure not obFcrved in the longer known tongues of Lower 
Assam. 

It is because the linguistic zone along the northern and eastern bonier of 

Assam has hitherto been mostly terra incognita that we art; parti'^larly firate* 
ful for this excellent result of first explorations in that direction. 

The Miris are settled in the vicinity of Sadiya on the Brahmaputra rivci and 
its northern atfiuents, the Dihong and Dibong. They act as go-betweens for 
the Assamese and English, on the one hand, and for the Abors, further back 
in the hills, on the other. It is an interesting fact that the speech of these two 
tribes is the same in almost every particular; which affords a strong presuinp- 
tion that they, are in reality one people. Mr. Needham i:9 now studyiog tbe 
language of the Singphos, a tribe lying east of Sadiya; and we may look for a 
grammir of that tongue without long delay. In the year 1884, Mr. Needbam 
visited the principal Abor villages; and was received with much hospitality, as 
these savages understand that word. The last European, and almost the only 
one, who bad undertaken a friendly visit was Col. Dalton, thirty years before. 
To venture, without a strong escort, among people so resolute, sensitive, and 
reckless of life, was regarded as exiremeiy hazardous; and probably many 
who saw the brave officer depart scarcely hoped to sec his face agaui. 
But, as we have intimated, the expedition was a complete success; and this was 
owing in a great degn'C, to Mr. Needham*s considerate, patient, and trutbfal 
bearing toward the people. In the history of England's dealings with tbe 
uncivilized tribes occupying or bordering on her eastern possessions, we could 
point to more than one other shining example of permanently friendly rela- 
tions brought about by the fiiro, but Christian policy adopted by herbervants. 



Mr. Neville, in the Taprobanian, Part VI., continues his account of ^^ 
Yeddas, and adds much to our knowledge of that tribe. In doing so, however, 
he contradicts some statements made by the earlier writers — such as inability 
to laugh, ignorance of artificial shelters, mairiage with one's sister or daughter. 
A close acquaintance with savage tribes usually results in obliterating or 
toning down peculiarities which have appeared to set them apart from tbe 
rest of mankind. Where original divisions have not been lost by contact with 
other peoples, the Veddas distinguish about a dozen family clans, called in 
their own tongue varttge; and these are subdivided into territorial clans, cacb 
of which has the exclusive right to hunt over a certain district. Marriage is 
not alioweil within the same territorial clan; and. since father and motlier 
belong to different clans, their son seeks to marry the daughter of his raolber* 
brother, and their daughter accepts as a husband the son of her father's sister. 
Monogamy is the strict rule, and infidelity in married life is hardly knowa 
The morals of yuung girls are carefully guarded, but more license is permitted 
to widows. Once it was not the custom to bury the dead, since the Ufele^ 
body was held in no esteem ; but corpses were flung into a crevice of the rock* 
or covered with brush, just to keep them from bemg devoured by beasts. ^ 
few days after a death, the relatives assemble and hold a feast near tbe ip<^ 
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iVcildu linsi^ncrnily ticcn ri^prosc^icil us nomndic; liut liis « um)i-nri}!s 

yvblcd tiy vyMein. He is not allowutl lo build Lis liiiC licyond ibe icrrl- 
g to Uiednn; ami wilbln tUcse limltH he is rt^lricieil lo ibu por- 
iSMi by llio cldere. llln rcsidcnco will he clmnged several times dtinng 
r, fdlowli)£lli»iiiIgraiii)nsofllicf;uiiic. upon wblcb bcclilcRy siibsisia, 
I tinns lir is usslcncd tlia exclusive right lo watch for gumc ul u curtuiii 
' lo gnlhvr hriDuy-cain'j from a accllon of n piccipice. It is then tlint 

)b<I Id flnd some t'utn in odious euve to fumUii leinporaiy Klicllcr for Uim- 

d Ills tnmilv- 

iinlliiar>' cloibing of VwUliw In llieir nulivo foresls is a piecs of colloo 
ntTL'ly eovcrlns llic loinE, for 1 he women, reuehirig to tlio 

II ia wid Ibnt formerly, wbi^D <'Ii>lii was bard to geL. leaves weru Bome- 
d Iiialeud. 

Rerillc nys lliai Vedilns iire not iilolaiors; but ibai □fFcrln^, nccompa- 
llb ^Dgivg and dnDciog, tru nindu before dcoralcd poles, pieces of 
•rork. arrows, iintl otiier obji-cts, which are rcj^inlcd as aymboU of deity, 
n ilioirgods i\d(i»> uad iherfmuof tlieSiubNlcBenrcln tbcir view dcv- 
bif douot wnrBbip ilie »plniB of deeeosed iiDccslont, a.s having acquired 
Utnbulea. or interfenng in the alTtiirs of Ihc living; but lUcy have vari- 
yt of Paying duiltui respect 'u Uicir memory. 

Yicuua Orit-nlal Journal is a new publieatlon devoted lo studies la lUe 
and pldlolngy of ibt Eust. It will conlnlu boib origiual articles and 
I and reviews. CoiinnunicalioDs will appear io the princi- 
igungcscf Europe; bul ihosc iclalingiu ladinwill always be in English. 
~ will be i»tucd quarterly, and will cost In llila country tbreo dol- 
^e &nl Iwo numbcn buvc already uppcDvcd. The nnmcs of ilic editors, 
g wbom UTK Troicison 0. Iir.bler and F. Slflller, •an a guiir.iiiluu of llic 
tiuuncier of the p(.-rl»dicu]. 

Hk liutSaii Aiitiqv'iry for April we And a curious luller. wbicli was wriltcu 
i latDoua Moghul Emperor Akiinr. asking for llic Clirisllau Scriptures. 
khI, probably in the year 1370, by an aiLbossudor to tlic Ai'ChbUbop or 
llgh digoilary of the Portugese ut Oua. It ivuds as follows; "In the 
C God. Letter from Jaliaiu'ddiu Muhammcd Akbnr, the kingplaccd oo 
t by QmI. Chief I'adres of the order of t^l. Paul, Jcl it be known lo 
bat I IDI ILcir great fi'iend. I send them 'Alidu'lluli, my umbasaodor, 
o Perez, lo ask you to send lo me with ibem two of your lUcrati, 
Ikat Ibry may bring with them iIjc Books of the Law, and above all the 
~t, Iwoauie 1 really desire much to understand ilieir perfrction. andpress- 
fauwd llial iliey come with Ibis my ambaKsndur and bring the Holy 
ifbat by llieirarilval I may obtain supreme consoliitinn: they will be 
im*. BDd Ikball ueclvo llitm «ll1i every possible honor. And when 
'hftfo bwu well insirucn-d in ilie him. and shall have nnderaiood lis per 
I tliry ffiny relum whensoever ihi-y like, and I Ehall send ibcm Lmck 
«Bi bonon, nud woriLlly remunerDlcil. Neither let tiiem bo at all 

III Ukc Uium under my protection and guarnnlcu ilicir surety." 
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NOTES ON EUROPE A >T ARCH^OLOG\. 

BY DENUY PIIILTJP8. JIl. 

In a TuRF-Mooii near Bremen were lalcly d'scovered in the remains of a 
grave a number of ornaments of bronze and amber: tlie objects were of im- 
portance from their size and patterns. 

Near Schubin were found six skeletons, one of which in life must have meas- 
ured seven feet in height, together with a metal pointed lance and a necklace; 
later at the same placu another skeleton was discovered with five sma'l rings 
of lead, whose size and shape precluded the idea of their having been a neck- 
lace. 

In Tns Grotto of l^Iontgaudier beneath 70 centimeters of mud. etc., has been 
found wliat 1^1. de Nadaillac tirrms *'one of (he finest specimens of prc-historie 
art," and styles X« Baton de Comjoafidement. On the one side is the n^presenta- 
tion of a seal, ou the other, two long, spotted animals; the execution is very 
unequal, of the former being very finely engraved, whilo the latter is evi- 
dently not by the same hand. In the same deposit were found remains of 
the felts spelea, Jiyeana spelea, ur»u8 speleus, buon, etc. 

M. DB Closmadeuc still continues his explorations in the tu*«uli of the 
Morbihan wilh great success, and has excavated Ihe stone-cists of Bec-cr- 
Vill. 

On Fkbrcary 8rd at the meeting of the Parisian Society of Anthropology 
M. de MortUlct exhibited and distributed among the members maps he bad 
prepared showing the distribution of all the dolmens in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 

Mr. James W. Davis publishes a lengthy and careful resume on the relatiro 
remains of man in Yorkshire in the Proceedings of the Poly tschnic Society of 
that Shire. Ilis description of the lake-dwellings at Ulniine near Bridlington 
is interesting as relating to the first remains of that kind discovered in Eng- 
land; it is believed that many of them are older than the Scotch cranoges. The 
objects found in connection wilh these remains indicate a peaceful people 
following agricultural pursuits. 

Mr. J. R. Mortimer contributes a paper on the remarkable artificial terrace 
habitations visible on many of the steep hillsides of the vallies of the Yorkshim 
Wold, and con: pares them with similar prehistoric terraces in India. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



Dietionaire de la Langue Kahuntl ou Mexicaine, rtdigj d'apr^s les documenU 
imprimis ct mnnuscrils Ics plus nulhentiques et prCcCdd d'une introduction; 
par Rett i Simeon, aiiteur de la grammaire Mexicainc du P. Andre fl« 
Olmos, Paris, Imprimcrie nntiouulo. IbSo. Large Quarto; iairod. <* 
grammaire, 75 pp. ; diet. iiah-fran9ai8. 710 pp. ; en deux coloanes 

The extensive volume before us is the fruit of ten or more years* n^s^j'^J? 
work by a linguist who previou.sly published portions of the Chimalpali« '»•' 
toric manuscript, the Azicc grammar of Olmos and other articles. A 
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,cipl rolcubiiion shows 1 lint llic Dictionary wiihiw two columns on cvtrv pogc 
<]«liilii£ about 27.000 terms nnd cross rulcrenccs. This is a vFr,T consicicnibk 
lumtier of words gniiicmd in one Indian l&Dguice, alihou^li the majority of 
betn proLDbly pn«scss maru llinn thai. cuasIiikrinK Iho enormous pnwci' of 
somposlne wonis liy nfflxes and subordinnlion, which wo olisorvc in soiuu of 
tbcm. (The cross' references pcrhnps nmoimt In oue-Drilelborilii: whole nuiD- 
berol itenisl. As n lutais far hi» work, Mr. Sim<'on tnak tlie 11)71 c^lition of 
Alnnw de Moliiiii'n SU-xinan dlcthmnry, this licinj; lUo only comprehensive 
'wnrkunnn the eubjuct. Hut it hnd Lo'borciuodelltHl cnliroly. new di'SliitJons 
IcbcDOitcd and n Jiirge number of terms (imitii.-d lliere. ns proper nnmcs of 
WTMDS. placoti, animals, plants, inserted from otlicv sinircis. All liin(!cm 
IcxicoEraphers of K'leniiQc olluioineiiis Insert ibe ilcilvalion of the terms. 
■hprever cerlaiuiy cnn be bad concerning their ori^n. Simt'oD docs the same 
iMDjt, but insti-nil of railing the words pointed out as urii;Ina An«F<. he calls 
llirm reelt (rncincj>.) As for Ihu introduetino. the grammntic skctL-h contained 
Id |[ l> not nliri'd according to the modem niiltons of scii^ntini; research, but 
enbnilicii cidctiy Ibu Elutemcntn and method of Amlren dc Oltiios. prevlouaty 
cililfd by our le:iieoftrapber. Tlie description of lljc sounds is incomplcie (& 
Knnl points; thai the A is often pronounced like Spanish^ and Gennon cA, 
udll like the palatalized 1 (>))1snolslnted. But tjimfun Is right iu exdiftnginc 
'lie Dill ftigbioned y vhtH vtett u» it ruvrl. fur the li^tter ■', aud omitting tlie A 
»i«ts it is not pronounced. It would have been appropriate to use « for tho 
cDBBonMiiic H (in diphtbongR. tlc.J and to write trei tarfff instead of uei, ebiwa 
'« mkf for cbiuo. ciiibua. But Bimf on preferred to keep up tbc old Hpanish 
onbci^phy of MeilcBn ns much as possible, so tw not lo render thn words 
tlmoH unreco;;nIzable to readers nccustomcd lo tlie present ortbogropby of 
Umiiooorftus Innguajte. Others of course would prefer to see a seientlflc 
nlplulKrt introduced Ibrougbout. Tosepnralelhcclementsincompiiund words 
l^i'iypbcn would ben considernble help lo BTudents; belter write omcyoUo, 
Dialcliliu Ibnn omuvollo. ololcbiuo. nml keep up this ortbograpby in publisli- 
H Aiiec texts, tbc nnmn of the Chiehimeet. in tlio singular Vhiehi- 
"•KOtt, is exphiincd by Ihe our vJio •iirki{iil the trreul) from chichi lo tutk; 
Ibiiii not improbable when (uken as tittobrltiuei for a whole people, but U docs 
xol tske into iccounl the second word mocatl, which means <1) rope, 
•wf, and (2) eoncubiue. Words from tbu older Nabuftll liieralurc iiro 
"■rotrn In^etbcr by Bimt/on with those of I'eceiit Butbors, and cannol al- 
•T' he distinguished from Uicm. though the nulbor adds bis authority wher- 
^^ lie cttn. Tho introducliun contains ii sketch of Ibo nrt of ideographic 
•riiid); in use among the Aztecs, which stands in no necessary connection 
F|llt Ills subject: also n sketch of the distribution uf languages in Mexico, and' 
Puatnlora attempt nl elnssifj-lng tlicm. A man like SlmiTon ought to know 
"ill npllber OroKco y Berm nor Pimentcl can be trusted in any wsy on tbla 
'ulijw. Why he introduces languages spoken in t^c United Stales only, as 
^■'|Ub,* Zufii, Mutsun is difficult to i^ec, as they dd not in any way belong to 
™:iico. Pimcntel claMes Calgua among tbc Slioshdnian languages, scparftiea 
yoikuni from CochimlLaimon and Seri, but classes YuttiB, to which Ibeso 
'wee belong, with Pimu! He regards ilio Tapijulapii as'ti dia'cct of the 
Y'l"^Mixe. tvblcb by itself Is u very problematic association; -aud counts up 
Jl^ilete and ex ti Oct languages as Sobalpuro and Cnliienchui'lis still living. 
"wi lliere is o family Kfrts-Zufii. embodying nl«rt Ibo TcSiniue. Taos, Jeraez 
U" "id Rio Grande, no elhuologist will proljably conci'do now ii diiys. sinco 
J''** languages bavo Irecomc belter known. Abcut the woist blunder of Pi- 
"enicl ia the classing of tbo laoj-nago of Haiti, which was Carib, niuoug 
'H« Maya languages, nnd ii is singular tbat tbo Mexican scientists cannot 
f*ni give a correct sulidlvlsion of tlio dinlecta belonging to Ibcir mottimpor- 
'^i' lioguisilc family, tbo Naliunil, 

A. S. O. 

The Spaniih toim of Kiowi. Kaydw,r 
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EXCHANGES OF RELICS. 

L. Simonton. Lebanon, Ohio, will excliangc arrow and spear points f 
vicinity of Fort Ancient for fine points from Oregon, Washington T( 
California, Arizona, Utah and New Mexico. 

AV. Hamilton, of the firm of Hamilton & Co., manufacturers of woe 
Twin Rivers, Wis., has a quantity of Pottery in fragments which he h 
ered fjom his vicinity; and which he will exchange for other relics or I 
logical specimens. 

The editor of the American Aktiquahtan has a nun.bcr of Swi 
Dwellers* relics which he will exchange lor carved relics from auy 
America. 
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GOLD ORNAMENTS FROM UNITED STATES OF 
COLUMBIA. 

Thisseries of gold ornaments, kindly loaned me for descrip- 
ttoi by Mr. S. L. M. Barlow and Mr, J. M. Miinoz, were found 
on tl.e banks of the Mingindo river, a tributary of the Artato, in 
the state of Cavca. United States of Colombia, South America. 
With ihem were also found a number of plain undccorated nose 
rings that weighed 6. lo, 34, and 3S dwts. respectively. With 
ODC exception these ii,>sc rings were all about 920 fine. The 
imiy history coming with them was that they were brought in 
I'v a negro woman who had found them in a grave and who sold 
Uiem for their simple gold value to the person who brought 




lliern to tlic United Stales. Tlie largest is a decorated plaque 
ornament measuring 7 9*16 inchcs(2ocra.) across and weighings 
°^. 1 3 dwts ( 1 93 grammes). See Fig. I It was evidently used as a 
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breast ornament eras the centre ofashicld.boingaCtncli^ 

or suspended by a string as llic case required, by mcana it 
small holes near the upper part. The general appearance c 
ornament is that ofan attempt at a moonlike face, and the 
ofwork man ship docs not vary much from that of the gold c 




No 2 from the Florida mound described in a former paper. 1 
are three' raised ndgcs or lines around the shield, that bcdd 
geniculate, as it were, at the upper end, running down the o 
of the shield very nearly to the two raised ring-t with central 
that seem to have been intended for eyes. Anollier raised i 
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runs around the outside of all these, the raised disk in the center 
seeming to be the point from which they take their direction. 
This interesting piece belongs to Mr. S. L. M. Barlow. 

A banker of South America informed Mr. Barlow that he had 
purchased full one hundred of these shield-like ornaments simply 
for their bullion value, and then melted them and sold them as 
such, and that of all these no drawing or record had been kept. 
The abundance of these and other gold ornaments which have for 
nearly three hundred years been taken from this part of South 
America, cannot but lead us to conclude that the time when they 
were worn was truly a golden age. 

The nose ring is a beautiful piece of aboriginal work, weighing 
26.5 grammes 17 dwts. It is 3J^ inches {83 mm.) long, 2 1-10 
inches (53 mm.) wide. See Fig. 2. The ring can be readily bent 
on one side, and then adjusted to the nose, and in a semicircle 
below this are arransed four rows of a woven, gallery-shaped 
net work of gold wire, between which and the outside of each of 
the galleries are three straight wires of gold lo which the gal- 
leries are attached. On the top of this semicircle, on each side 
of the ring to fit in the nose, is arrangeda row of three figures - 
made of a single piece of gold wire skilfully twisted into shape,— 
The center figure of the trio is a human-like object with each arm - 
extended out and joined to the bill of a duck-like object, there be- - 
ing one group of these figures on each side of the central ring. 

A flat plate of gold found among these objects, 7 cm. wide— 
{2}^ inches) and 12.5 cm. long (5 inches) is only a remnant of" 
what was originally a belt long enough to encircle the waist. It 
is quite thin, bends readily, and is wholly devoid of ornamenta- 
tion. See Fig. 3. A number of practical silversmiths who have 
examined it believe that it was rolled, in fact thatitcouhl not haver 
been made in any other way, but a gold worker suggested that it 
might have been beaten out between two pieces of leather. How 
this could have produced so even and uniform a strip, and by^ 
what means they rolled it, if indeed they did, are not known. 

A curious chain is also in Mr. Barlow's possession. It weighs- 
8 ounces 18 dwts (89 grammes), is over two feet long, and is 
composed of crescent-like pieces with round eyelets at both ends 
working in small round links by which they are connected to- 
gether without the use of solder, forming a very strong chain. 

An interesting gold ornament from the United States of Co- 
lombia, evidently used for a brooch with a raised figure of the 
virgin and child, said to be tighteenth century work, was identi- 
cal in workmanship with Fig, 2. 

Geo. F. Kunz. 

New York City. 
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DECREASE OF POPULATION AMONG THE INDIANS 

OF PUGET SOUND. 

FOURTH PAPER. 

Population AND causes affecting. — These Indians have great- 
ly decreased since the coming of the whites, though reliable data 
are very difficult to obtain. The earliest census of which I can 
learn was made by Captain Wilkes in 1841, but it comprises only 
a part of the tribes on the Sound. His estimate was 2920 persons. 
The next was a census by Dr. W. F. Tolmie and comprises the 
tribes on the east side of the sound, who numbered according to 
it 2889 persons. Dr. Gibbs, in 1855, gives a complete census 
by tribes and bands taken when the treaties were made, when 
his number is 6374. The first census published in the report of 
the commissioner of Indian Affairs to which I have had access 
isthat of 1862. I append also those for 1871,1878, 1881 and 
1885, from the same authority. I annex a table which gives all 
of these, so that they can easily be compared. In preparing it I 
have found some difficulty because some of the names used forty 
years ago were so different from those now used, but I have done 
the best I could. It is however quite unsatisfactory. The earlier 
census of 1841 and 1844 are incomplete. It is probable also that 
those of 1862, 1878, and 1881 are too high in some of their 
estimates, while that of 18S5 is too low, as in some cases the 
latter only reports the Indians on the reservations and actually 
^nder the control of the agents, while a large number are off the 
*^servations, not under their control and so not reported by them, 
'tis likewise unsatisfactory to trace any one tribe, as, owing to 
^e reservation system they have removed some, and become di- 
vided and mixed up, parts of the tribes of thirty years ago going 
^0 one reservation, part to another, and parts are not on any. 
Most old settlers among the Twanas and Clallams. with whom 
* have conversed, estimate that twenty-five years ago there were 
from two and a half to five times as many Indians as there are 
'^ow. Though this may be exaggerated, yet there certainly has 
"^n a great decrease. Some of the tribes, too, which seem to 
hold their own quite well have not actually done so. The Pu- 
yallups are an instance of this. The mortality among them dur- 
'Ogthe past few years has been great, but immigration has kept 
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Up their numbers, owing to the value of the land on their reser- 
vation, which can be obtained by outside Indians as the former 
owners die, 

1841 1844 1855 1862 1871 1878 1881 1885 
Treaty of Medicine Creek. 

Puyallups ) 325 ) 606 547 560 

Squaksons ) ^ 135 V 893 1 150 100 91 120 

Nisqually 200 563 ) 278 158 180 

Upper Chehalis... 200 207 216 300 205 165 190 

Total 900 1230 1109 1450 1650 1 189 961 1050 

Treaty of Point Elliott 

Snohomish 695 997 3400 467 

Swinomish 650 195 1475 700 322 

Lummi 300 244 680 1300 248 

Port Madison .... ) 142 

Exec. Order 150 > 525 807 1000 

Muckleshoot ) 

Total 1 100 1659 3959 6400 3383 2900 2817 1164 

Treaty of Point No Point. 

Twana 500 290 450 250 243 J201 

C}f»«nj ♦420150019261300 ) gj g^ 

Chcmakum 90 100 j jj t o 

Total 920^1500 1306 1850 "825 800 724 581 

Grand Total 2920 4389 6374 97°^ 59^5 4889 4502 2795 

Ca7iscs affecting the population. — Until within a few years in- 
temperance has been one of the greatest foes to the lives of these 
people. The Clallam head chief) Lord Jim Balch. said a few 
years ago that five-hundred Indians had been killed within twenty 
years by the saloons of Dungenness. This is probably an exag- 
geration, nevertheless the mortality has been very great Con- 
sumption and the diseases consequent upon licentiousness have 
caused the death of a large number. At an early day small-pox 
killed many, while whooping cough and the measles have swept 
cflTmany of the children. All of these diseases, except consump- 
tion, which is caused largely by the damp climate, have been 
introduced by the whites. Many have died from diseases caused 
by the transition from a savage to a civilized life. Especially has 
this been the case among the children. A permanent house with 
a floor is built for them. The old fashioned house with the 
ground for a floor drank up the grease as it was spilled and if it 
became too filthy it was easily removed a short distance, but the 
new house is too costly to be removed, while its floor which has 
far too much dirt, grease, and saliva, cannot absorb it, and a 

*■ A census of about half the tribe. 

t Census of Mr. Findlayson of the Hudson's Day Company in 1845, 

X The census of 1886 made aaj Twanas. 
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poisonous air cman^itcs therefrom, which often causes the little 
oacs, n-eak by nature, who have to He in it, to waste away, even 
when it is difficult to tell what disease has hold of them. Thus 
many have died. They naturally love to be in the water or to 
go somewhere evt'n though it may rain heavily. When they 
went bsretoot thi.s was felt but little, but when they put on socks 
and other clothes, and wet them, they arc not always careful to 
dry them, and so colds, rheumatism, and consumption are far 
more common and fatal than when they were uncivilized, 

.\% the subject of the increase and decrease of ihe Indians has 
txtji quite widely discussed of late, I submit the following ideas; 
On first contact with the whites they decrease; if the tribe is 
Iirgc and kept together somewhat compactly, and there is com- 
paratively little intercourse witli the whiles, except on the outer 
edge, and wholesome efforts arc made to civilize them, they do 
not diminish rapidly, and when somewhat civilized they begin to 
increase as Drs. Riggs and Williamson testify of the Dakotas, 
lad lias been the case of the large tribes in the Indim Territory. 
But where the tribes are small and the intercourse with worthless 
whites is considerable, their decrease is rapid, and sometimes a 
tribe will become extinct before it has time to rally. This has 
beeti the c.isc with tlie Chemakums, many tribes in the Wallamet 
valley of Oregon, and in the states cast of the Mississippi. In 
this respect each tribe is somewhat like an army when fighting 
for its own existence. If it can hold its own a certain length of 
time it may conquer, but if it is small and the attack severe it is 
cut to pieces. 

PliysUal naliirc. — In 1)175 with the assistance of Dr. R. H. 
Lansdale, and Mr. E. EcUs, U. S. Indian Agent, eleven Twana 
men were measured and weighed, and the following table is the 
average, both before and after deducting what we thought to be 
right on account of clothes, hair.ctc, and also the extremes under 
each head. 
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The color of the hair and eyes is black. As to blushing they 
are similar to white people but not so sensitive ; as to muscular 
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Strength and speed they are inferior to white people, but in re- 
gard to climbing they are superior ; their growth is attained early 
in life, and their decay also begins early ; their child-bearing is 
generally very easy, though there are occasional exceptions; 
their reproductive power is less than with white ; sterility pre- 
vails considerably, caused in early life by various kinds of abuse; 
the age of puberty with the males is not far from fourteen, and 
with females at about thirteen; they cross with all races, and we 
have some half negro and half Indian children, and one who is 
half Chinaman and half Indian; their teeth come about the same 
as with white children, but wear down early in life and the more 
they become civilized, owing perhaps to the sugar and syrup 
which they cat, the more they decay. There are a few gray peo- 
ple and a few partially bald, and yet but few of either, owing to 
their freedom from mental care and strain, their out-door life and 
the bareness of their head from covering. Their length of life is 
probably ten years less than with whites, at least that was Dr. 
Lansdale*s opinion, and I agree with him. In iSSo I was em- 
ployed to take the U. S. census among the Clallams, and was 
surprised to find how much younger most of them were than they 
looked to be. Although very few of the older ones knew their 
ages, yet all could tell how large they were when the treaty was 
made, twenty-five years previous, from which I could make a 
fair estimate. In only one or two cases did I guess them to be 
younger than they were. One man whom intimate acquaintances 
had judged to be sixty was found to be about forty-five. 

Diseases. — The principal diseases are scrofula, consumption, 
bleeding at the lungs, scrofulous swellings and scrofulous ab- 
scesses, all of which are grafted on a scrofulous diathesis. They 
are also largely troubled with acute and chronic bronchitis, ca- 
tarrh, diarrhoea, dyspepsia, conjunctivities, skin diseases, syphilis, 
gonorrhea, tooth-ache, and chronic rheumatism. Their diet, 
habits, and the climate have produced a scrofulous diathesis from 
generation to generation, thus shortening their lives. The damp- 
ness of the climate also produces rheumatism and consumption. 
The aboye facts were given me by Dr. R. H. Lansdale, for a time 
agency physician at Skokomish. 

An examination of the reports of the Commissioner of Indian 

Aflfairsfor 1883-4-5, gives the following figures in regard to the 

diseases treated by the three physicians on the main Sound, 

namely, at the Tulalip, Puyallup, and Skokomish agencies: Total 

number of cases treated, 4599 ; of these eighteen per cent, were 
mismatic diseases, including fevers, diarrhcea,andtonsillitis.onc and 

one fourth per cent, were enthetic diseases, as syphilis, and gon- 
orrhea,, nine per cent, were diathetic, of which rheumatism wa^ 
by far the most common ; four per cent, were tubercular, as cofl" 
sumption and scrofula ; one per cent were parasitic as wortDSj 
eight per cent were nervous diseases, of which headache n 
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most common ; thirteen per cent were diseases of the eye ; one 
and three quarters, of the ear; one quarter of one per cent, of 
the circulation; nineteen per cent, of the respiratory organs, of 
which bronchitis was the most common ; eight per cent, of the 
digestive organs, diarrhcea being the most general ; one and one- 
half per cent, were of tlie urinary and genital organs; one and 
one-quarter per cent, were diseases oftlie bones, nearly all being 
of the teeth ; seven per cent were skin diseases ; and seven per 
cent were wounds, injuries and accidents. Of the whole number 
siclc 134 died — nearly three per cent. 

Cuts and wounds heal easily, Scrofulous diseases arc very 
difficult to cure. They are not near as sensitive to pain as the 
whites; they will cut themselves in their religious ceremonies, 
with apparently little suffering, while the same wounds would 
throw a white person into a fever ; and Ihey can easily endure a 
number of fleas which would torment a white person beyond en- 
durance. 1 have known very few who were deformed. Three 
Clallams have been hump-backed, two ol whom died while chil- 
dren, A solitary case of insanity is recorded — a Clallam. The 
report was that in early life while he was chopping a tree fell on 
his head, and split it open so that some of his brains ran out, but 
he recovered. In after years he was considerably addicted to 
drinking and for this reason he was removed from Port Discov- 
ery to the Skokomish reservation in the winter of iSSo. Some 
months previous to this removal it is said that he showed some 
signs of insanity for a few weeks and for some months after it 
whiskey was kept from him. In July iSSi he became insane, 
after having secretly obtained some whiskey. He was doctored 
both by the Indian medicine men and the Agency physician, but 
was not cured. He was then allowed to return to Dungeness, 
but he died soon after. I have known of only two cases of sui- 
cide, both of whom were women. One was an aged Clallam of 
Dungeness, who had some unhappy troubles with her husband, 
which caused her to hang herself ; and the other a young woman 
of Port Madison who was compelled by her relatives to marry a 
man whom she did not wish, and slie likewise hung herself 

Flatheads. — The custom of flattening the heads by pressure 
was about universal amongst these Indians. It was done in in- 
fancy with a pad made of cedar bark, beaten, pressed steadily on 
the forehead. It has been so often described by numerous writers 
that no further description is here necessary. School teachers 
here have been unable to see any difference between the intel- 
lect of those whose heads have thus been flattened and those 
whicl) are natural, which could beattributed to this cause. Some 
of the Indians, however, believe that it has caused numerous 
headaches among them in after life. Very few infants are thus 
treated now. 
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Menial Phenomena, — In school the children acquire, on an 
averapje, as rapidly as white children in the same school who 
have had the same advantages in primary lessons, but do not 
progress as well in the more advanced studies, as a general thing. 
Heredity seems to have its influence. 

Their memories are generally better than those of white people, 
but their reasoning powers are usually much poorer, though 
occasionally they reason very sharply. The strength of will 
among a few is quite great, and these become leaders, but that 
of the common people is not very much. 

In tracking game, and obtaining fish they have a large amount 
of patience and good habits of observation. Grenerally they' are 
quite industiious, and a trip over the Skokomish reservation on 
a pleasant day shows most of the men at work ; on rainy days 
they can do less, but rain or shine the women are generally busy. 

Their moral ideas were formerly quite low, especially in regard 
to theft, lying, murder, intemperance, and chastity, but of late 
years they have greatly improved. Formerly they would say it 
was wrong to steal, but if not found out it was apparently all 
right. Now there are very few who are ever accused of stealing, 
and murders have of late been almost unknown. Lying is much 
more common. In regard to chastity and intemperance they have 
improved much, and there is still room for great improvement. In 
different localities these vices abound more or less, according to 
the place, there being much less on the reservations than off of 
them. Their emotions and passions are generally strong, though 
not always lasting. 

Progress. — While this subject shows the character of the In- 
dian mind, it is so large that it cannot well be described here in 
detail. Very frequent remarks on it will be made in connection 
with the various subjects treated in the following pages. Still to 
a missionary, like the writer, whose time is devoted to it, it has 
seemed so large that he has described it in a separate volume 
entitled "Ten Years at Skokomish," published by the Congrega- 
tional Sabbath School and Publishing Society at Boston, Mass., 
to which the reader is referred for much that is of value of this 
class of ethnological facts. 

Skokomish, Wash. Ter. M. Eells. 



THE "CREATOR" IN THE RELIGIONS OF THE 

EAST. 

The idea of a creator as presented by the various religions 
of the east is the subject which we have set before ourselves for 
consideration in this paper. Our points of inquiry are : first. f«i 
the doctrine of a creator taughtby the systems of religie 
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>v-cm.iy call the historic faiths. Second, if the doctrine was so 
prevalent among the early historic faiths does it not seem rea- 
sonable that sonic such conception obtained among the prehis- 
toric racca. Third, if the idea of the creator was in any way 
tranimitted from the prehistoric to the historic times, how do we 
account for it in tlie former period ? Was it the result of an L-arly 
ro'elation, the memory of which was still retained or was it the 
result of the moral constitution of men, all races having "seen 
tlartdy " but still apprehending something of the same fundamen- 
tal truth which is taken for granted in the sacred scriptures. 
M^ith these enquiries by way of introduction we proceed to re- 
bnew the different systems to team from them which the concep- 
WSfia of God was among the ancient oriental races. 
BE It is a conclusion of the reason. The ancient religions all 
'jwoclaim the fact of creation and hold God to be the creator. 
Among the ancient Egyptians Kneph was the divine spirit or 
soul considered as forming the scheme of creation. His name is, by 

fs considered etymologically the same with the Egyptian word 
ath"* which \%ntf; and curious analogies are traced between 
and the third person of the Holy Trinity in the Christian sys- 
t As "the spirit of God" at the time of the creation moved upon 
ttic face of the waters; so Kneph is represented as the deity who 
presided over the inundations. As the heavens were made by the 
breath of God's mouth," so Kneph is called the God who made 
the sun and moon to revolve under the heavens, and above tlie 
world, and who has made the world and all that is in it.t 

Phlhah. whom the Greeks identified with their Hephaistos and 
the Romans with their Vulcan was a creator of a more vulgar 
tj'pe than Kneph or Khem. He was an artizan God, the actual 
manipulator of matter and maker of the sun, moon and earth.§ 
"He is called the Father of beginnings." the first of the Gods 
of llic upper world, "who adjusts the world by his hand, the lord 
nfihe beautiful countenance and the lord of the truth. "|| He is 
also defined by an ancient writer as a god who creates with the 
'fiithl Wc thus find in the religious teaching of the ancient 
Eg}'tians many ideas on the subject of creation not materially 
unlike the views presented in the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, 
and as such they confirm these inspired records. 

I The first form of Egyptian Religion was monotheism. They 
Worshiped one God as supreme, and other Gods as inferior or as 
ferms in which the supreme God manifested himself.' The sun 
Worship, nature worship, and animal worship grew up in this- 
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way. God reveals himself in the sun, and plant and animal life, 
and these three forms of divine activity became objects of wor- 
ship. 

In the religion of the Assyrians and Babylonians we have awell 
defined doctrine of creation. Ra or i\ was the supreme God ifl 
Babylonia, and Asshur iu Assyria, and in immediate successioa 
to these we find in both countries a triad consisting of Anu, Bd 
-and Hea or Hoa. These three are called fiar excellence, "the great 
Gods." *In invocations their names follow immediately after the 
names of Asshur and this is their usual and proper position.t 

It has been conjectured^ that in this triad we have a cosmogo- 
nic myth, that the three deities represent, Anu the primorrial 
chaos, or matter without form ; Hoa, life and intelligence consid- 
ered as moving in and animating matter, and Bel the organizing 
and creating spirit, by which matter was actually brought into 
subjection, and the material universe arranged in an orderly way. 
It is the opinion of Dr. Rawlinson "that Anu, Bel, and Hoa, were 
originally the Gods of the earth, of the heavens, and the waters, 
thus corresponding in the main with the classical Pluto, Zeus or 
Jupiter and Neptune who divided between them the dominion 
over the visible creation."|| Anu is commonly spoken of as the 
old Anu, the original chief, the King of the lower world and the 
lord of spirits and demons.§ Bel is "the God of Lords," "the 
-creator," "the mighty prince," and "the just prince of the Gods." 
In the history of creation we are told that Bel made the earth 
and the heaven, and formed man by mixing his own blood with 
the carth.l Hea or Hoa, the third God of the first triad ranks 
immediately after Bel in complete list of the Assyrian deities." 
He is called the King, the great inventor and the determiner 
of destinies. In the legend of creation he is joined with Bel 
in the office of guardian and watches over the regularity of all 
the planetary courses.* In the opinion of many theological 
writers we have in this and other divine triads found in the 
ancient religions the evidence of the existence among men of a 
general faith in a divine trinity. Some believe that the doctrine 
of the trinity was originally revealed to man, and has been trans- 
mitted to the race by tradition. Others hold that as a common 
faith it has grown out of the nature and wants of our common 
humanity and is therefore a doctrine of natural religion, like the 
existence of God and the immortality of the soul. In either case 
it is claimed the divine triads found in so many of the ancient 
religions confirm the Biblical doctrine of a trinity of persons in 
the unity of the infinite nature. In direct succession to the three 

* Records of the Past, Vol. VII, p. 121. 

t Records oTihe Past. Vol. III. p. 83; Vol. V. p. 20: Vol. VIT. p. 7. 

X Sec Lenormant, Manuel d'Histoire Ancienne. \y\. II, pp. 182, 183. 

II Anaent Religions, p. 39. 

I Tiglath Pilcscr i. Records of the Past, Vol. V, p. 24. 

H Berosus ap Euseb. Chron. Can. I. 3. 

* Records of the Past, Vol. IX, p. 118: Ancient Religions, p. 41. 
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|of the first triad Anu, Bel. and Ho; 



s find a 



a second still 

, comprising the moon God, the 
on God and the God of the atmosphere. There is great difler- 
Kcof o[»nion with respect to the nanieol the la-st God of these 
rec which is never spelt phonetically in the inscriptions, but 
Ay represented by a monogram. He has been called Iva or 
irkel. Bin, Yem or Im, and recently Rimmon.* The names oF 
: members of this triad as given by Henry Rawlinson, George 
■ '■I. and Fox Talbot are Sin, Shanias, and Vul — the Gods re- 
dely of the moon, the sun, and the atmosphere. It is a fact 
noticed thai in Assyria aud Babylonia the Moon God took 
xedence of the Sun God. Sin is called the chief of the Gods 
heaven and earth, the King of the Gods, and even the God of 
! Gods. Shamas, the Sun God occupies the middle position 
the second triad. In a general way he is called the estabUsher 
heaven and earth, the judge of heaven and earth. 
Vul, the god of the atmosphere, who completes the second 
iid has on the whole a position not inferior to Sin and Shamas. 
.'- kings appear to place him on a par with Anu or with. 
ur. He corresponds with JupiterTonans of the Romans, 
,; the prince of the power of the air, thelordof the whirlwind 
— ihe tempest, and the wieldcr of the thunder bolt. His most 
(immon titles arc the mini,ster of heaven and earth, the lord of" 
bcair and he who makes the tempest to rage. These works 
i;nlify him with creation and providence, 
ii! the religion ofthe ancient Iranians we have a divine dualism, 
a.ilism we mean a belief into two original uncreated princi- 
Mie one good and the other cvil.t This creed was not. per- 
i^^ontained in the teachings of Zoroaster himself, but it is 
: if>ed at so early a date out of that teaching that in treating 
. Iranian religions we must necessarily regard dualism as a 
if it. The Iranians of historic times held that from all cter- 
i£>' there had existed two mighty and rival beings, the authors 
faD existences, who had been engaged in perpetual contest, 
ich seeking to injure and baffle the other. Both principles were 
' |)Lrsons, possessed of intelligence, willpower, consciousness, 
.rsonal qualities. To one theygave the name of Ahura 
. 1, to the other Angro-Mainyus.I Ahura-Mazda was the all- 
.iful and all-wise living being or spirit, who stood at the 
"fall that was good and lovely, beautiful and delightful, and 
-Mlor of all good, Angro-Mainyus was the dark and gloomy 
i;ence and the creator of all evil, sin and pain,§ This doc- 
i.if divine dualism doubtless originated in the effort of the 
L.n mind to explain the existence of good and evil in the 
Such various and conflicting phenomena as good and 

LiiuainnldieSodalvarilililicil .\nhxoLDsy. Vol . V, p. jii. 
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evil, sin and holiness, joy and sorrow could not spring from one 
and the same creative cause, therefore there are two creators. 
This doctrine resembles the biblical doctrine of God and Satan 
or the Devil. 

The biblical doctrine as presented in theology does not affirm 
the past eternity of the evil principle and person; but the churdi- 
es very largely affirm their future eternity. We find these dual 
principles in nature, life, experience, history, and theology to- 
day; and religious dualism in a modified form is believed and 
taught now. 

To the panthiest good and evil are different sides of the divine 
nature life and character who is the one and the all. To the ra- 
tional theist evil had its origin in the free act of man and not in 
the will and purpose of God. While evil exists, it is under di- 
vine control and will be over-ruled for good. It is not infinite, 
but finite. It is not of divine, but of human origin and can not 
•exist as a state of internal war under the divine government 

Wm. Tucker. 
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SOME PROBLEMS IN CONNECTION WITH THE 

STONE AGE. 

The study of Archaeological relics has this benefit attending it, 
that, like the study of specimens of every kind either in Botany 
or Zoology, Geography or other department of science, it lays 
the foundation for the science. It is a noteworthycircumstancc 
that the beginning of archaeology as a science was in connection 
with the discovery and collection of certain relics. 

This was in Denmark. Here the first data of science were 
gathered and in connection with the Museum of Northern An- 
tiquities the foundation of what may be called Pre-historic 
Archaeology was laid. An immense collection of specimens had 
been gathered from some very interesting shell mounds, 
which at first were supposed to be raised beaches, but which alter- 
ward proved to be the the debris of camps or, as the Danes e.x- 
prcssed it, ''kitchen heaps," Kjokkenmoddings." The discovery 
of rude flint implements and of bones bearing the marks of 
knives confirmed the supposition that these beds were artificial 
deposits — the icmains of camps — the sites of ancient villages. 
In many places hearths were discovered consisting of flat stones, 
''platforms" bearing the marks of fire beds ; the shells and 
bones having accumulated around the tents and huts, making 
what was properly a kitchen midden. More than fifty of the 
deposits were carefully examined, many thousand specimens 
were collected and deposited in the museum at Copenhagen, and 
Prof. Steenstrup, Prof. Worsaae, and Prof Forchhammer-^ 
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littee appointed for the purposes, proceeded to examine and 
lify these relics and make reports. Six reports were pre- 
id to the Academy of Science at Copenhagen, the final 
lit having been made about the year i860. Previous to 
however. Prof Thomsen had been examining the peat bogs 
and barrows of Sweden and had gathered from them many speci- 
mens of ancient workmanship, (Prof. Thomsen may be said to 
lye created the museum,) so that the data were fiirnishi:d not 
by ihc shell heaps but by barrows and peat-bogs as well. 
IS. however, owing to the analytic mind of Prof. Worsaae, 
maybe called the father of archaeologj', that the classi6ca- 
'>:r>u of the relics according to the so-called ages, was introduced. 
1 Worsaae divided the stone implements into two classes; 
'^c belonging to the older stone age, (Paleolithic, or Archio- 
,..i.ic,) and the later or new stone age, (Neolithic). The relics 
of the older stone age, consisted of the stone implements 
which were foimd in the drift and the caves with the remains 
of extinct animals, and the remains of the Neolithic age from 
dt coast finds or kitchen-middens. Prof Steenstrup. how- 
Bter, considered that the relics from the kitchen-middens and 
^fcse from the barrows or tumuli were contemporaneous, and 
*^TOgh he admitted that they were much ruder, he classified 
'' 111 with the new stone age. 
I his position soon became established and the division was into 
:■, relics of the rude stone age or Paleolithic age which were said 
td be gathered from the drift gravel beds and those ol the polish- 
id ur Neolithic age, which are mainly gathered from shell heaps, 
barrows or tumuli. It was, however, through the examination 
of the tumuli that Sir R. Colt Hoare was first induced to adopt 
anolhcr cIa.ssification of relics. It was discovered that the tumuli 
not only contained stone relics but many specimens of bronze, 
*ad it was supposed that a new race introduced the bronze 
period, and so tlie bronze age came to be known. 

Instead of the simple and uniform implements and ornaments 
of slonc. btmc .-.nd amber ,'(Prof Worsaae says,) we meet suddenly 
oith a number and variety of splendid weapons, implements and 
jewels of bronze, and sometimes, indeed, with jewels of gold." 
Tiic introduction of the Iron Age was later. It was owing to 
the discovery of relics which was as follows: An old battle 
fcid was discovered near Berne and described by Mr. Jahn. On 
iti-crc found a great number of objects made of iron, such as 
diiriots, bits for horses, pieces of coats of mail, arms of various 
■r!s, including no less than a hundred two-handed .swords. 
■ I'.rc was also an interesting "find" of articles in the pcat-bogs 
Slcsviclc and described by M. Englehardt, Curator of the 
.'■I'jwum at Flensborg. This "find" comprised helmets, shields, 

■hfrUNnfu limn: p. r^j. 
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breast-plates, coats of mail, buckles, snord-belts, sword sheaths, 
one hundred swords, five hundred spears, thirty axes, forty awts, 
one hundred and sixty arrows, eighty knives, wooden rakes, 
mallets, vessels, wheels, potterj', coins, etc. In the summer of 
1S62, M. Englehardt found in the same bog. a large flat-bottomed 
boat, 70 ft. in length, 3 ft, deep. 8 or 9 ft. wide ; sides of oak 
boards overlapping one another and fastened together with iron 
bolts. The row locks were made of wood; there were about fifty 
pairs of oars, sixteen of which were discovered. The freight of 
the boat consisted of iron axes, swords, lances, and other relics, 
and the conclusion was that these marked the introduction of the 
Iron Age. 

Thus wc learn that the study of relics gave the term age to the 
world. The classification of all the tokens of pre-historic times 
became subject to that of the relics. The division of the relics 
according to material of which they were composed became a 
fixed rule. 

There was. to be sure, an effort on the part of certain archas- 
ologists to introduce other systems of classification; though 
none of them broke down this one, or took its place as a substi- 
tute. In Europe the barrows or tumuli first became the object 
for investigation, and their contents were noted. It nas found 
that the body in the tumuli was sometimes buried in a contracted 
posture, sometimes in the recumbent posture, and that the bar- 
rows corresponded ; the short barrows containing the contracted 
and the long barrows the recumbent body, and the effort was 
to make this distinctive of a subdivision of the Stone Age. In 
the Bronze Age, the body was alwa)s supposed to he burnt, and 
the barrows of the Bronze Age were described as having no cir- 
cles of ma.ssivc stones, no stone chambers, in general no large 
stones on the bottom; but they consisted of mere earth mounds 
with heaps of small stones with occasionally stone cysts placed 
closely together, and in a few instances a small circle of stones 
surrounding the mound. The dolmens and cromlechs were sup- 
posed to belong to the Stone Age. but rude stone monuments to 
the Bronze, and so a classification according to monuments and 
remains seem likely to obtain. This theory was, however, over- 
thrown by the discoveries in the "Lake dwellings," for it was as- 
certained that some of the Lake dwellings contained stone relics 
in great abundance and very few bronze relics, while other dwell- 
ings or villages, especially those which were situated on what 
may be supposed to be the lines of ancient travel where an ad- 
vanced stage of culture would appear, abounded with bronze relics 
in association with stone relics. And yet, so far as could be as- 
oeitained from an examination of the difTerent localities, both 
classes of dwellings were contemporaneous; The Swiss lake 
dwellings seem first to have attracted attention during the dry 
winter of 1853 and '54, when the lakes and rivers sank lower 
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tli.i.T lad ever been previously lamivn. Dr. Ferdinand Keller, of 
Zurich drew up a series of instructive incmoirg illustrated with 
■well executed plates of treasures in stone, bronze and bone, 
ttrougiit to light in llicsc siib-aqucous repositories. The Swiss 
iirchiologist found abundant evidence of fishing gear, consisting 
ofpiccci of cord, liooks. and r.toncs used as weifjlits. A canoe 
aJso tnadc of the trunk of a single tree 50 feet long and ^'/i feet 
■wide, vfas found. It was supposed to have been laden with 
stones such as were used to lay the foundation of some of the 
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■^ttifidal islands, or crannogs. Carboni*:ed apples, and pears of 
^nall size; stones of the wild plum, seeds of the raspberry, black- 
***rry, and beach nuts; carbonized wheat and barley; remains of 
^loih not woven but plaited, were also discovered. Many ani- 
*>ul remains were found embedded in the mud; eighteen species of 
oirds, the wild swan.gi ose, and two species of ducks. Twenty-four 
Species of mammalia, iiduding the bear, marten, poll-cat, ermine, 
Vrcasel, otter, wolf, foN, wild-cat, hedgehog, squirrel, fielit-mouse, 
l"cai'cr. wild boar, swamp hog, stag, roc deer, fallow-deer, elk, 
'bcs!. chamois, litliuanian bison, and a wild bull; besides the do- 
liestic adimals such as the dog, horse, pig, goat, sheep, and sev- 
eral varieties of oxen and cows. It was ascertained that the 
domestic animals abounded in what were called tlie early seltle- 
«>i.T»ls, that is. the settlemcntb where stone relics only were dis- 
toi-ercd. But at the same time the wild animals were numerous, 
sitch as ihe fox. stag, and roe. It was supposed that in these 
Uie lubits of the hunter state predominated over those of the 
pastoml iind that wild animals were used, as food. The theory 
*as advanced tli.it there was a transition, the tame pig having 
replaced the wild boar, and the hunting dog having supplanted 
•he fox. But the wild bull survived, the lake dwellers having 
succeeded in training that formidable brute. There were not 
'■'notigh skulls or skeletons to determine the race which occupied 
the lake dwellings. Nor were there enough data to show the peri- 
od or lime in which ihey were occupied. 

In the takes of Ireland were found many artificial islands, some 

were called crannogs; others stockaded islands, the 

being distinguished by having a stone wall around 

i tlie interior being filled with dirt. The Palafiittes or 
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lake villages were merely platforms placed on wooden piles, but 
without the solid snb-structure. A lo^ cabin was discovered by 
Capt. MudjT, R. N,, in 1S33, in Drum Kellcn bog, at a depth of 
4 ft. from the surface. It w.i^ 12 ft. square and g ft. high and 
divided into two stones, each 4 ft high. This log cabin was 
wrought with the rudest kind of implements; t!ic wood was 
bruised by a blunt stone cliisel; the ciiiscl was found lying oq 
the floor and with it a slab 3 ft. long and 14 inches thick, in the 
center of which was a pit such as have since proved to be common 
in many parts of the world. The logs had been hewn by a large 
instrument in the shape of an ax. Of the relics which were 
discovered in the Swiss lake dwellings and the Irish crannogs 
there seems to have been quite a variety. Some are exclusively 
of the stone age, others of the bronze age. In the Lake Moose- 
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dorf were implements of stone horn and bone, but none of metal 
were obtained, but hatchets and wedges of jade and pieces of amber 
which would indicate that trade was carried on with the inhabit- 
ants of the far East and those dwelling on the shores of the 
Baltic. The lake dwellings of Switzerland were mainly found at 
Constance. Zurich, Geneva, and Neufchatcl, though there were 
others at Robcnhauseii, Moosedorf and Lake Bicnnc, which 
yielded many valuable relics. It was supposed that the settle- 
ments of the bronze period were confined to Western and Central 
Switzerland, and those of the stone period to the eastern lakes. 
In a few of the stations iron implements were discovered and 
works of art, including coins and metals of bronze and silver, 
which belong to the first or pre-Romau division of the age of 
iron. It was a question whether any of the repositories of an- 
cient relics in Ireland can be said to go back so far even as the 
latest of the Swiss lakedvveilingsor that the Swiss settlements go as 
far b.tck as the shell heaps of Denmark. Cereals and domestic ani- 
mals were found in them, but they were absent from the shell 
mounds. Still the idenlification of the stone age with shell 
niounds.and that of the bronze in a general way with the Pal afTittes 
or Lake dwellings was plain. Thus the three-fold division, the 
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paleolithic having for its tokens relics from the gravel bed; the 
neolithic having tokens from the shell mounds, and the bronze 
from the lake dwellings, became well established, while the relics 
fiom the caves, from the barrows or mounds, and from the rude 
stone monuments became distributed into the midst of the other 
specimens according to the material of which they were com- 
posed, and according to the depth of the horizon in which they 
were found. 
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The discoveries among the peat -bogs next introduced a classi- 
Sotion. It was noticed that the relics which were found in the 
peat-bogs at different depths were correlated to the trees which 
grew about them. It was supposed that the Scotch fir was sup- 
planted by the common oak and the oak by the beech tree, and 
lutthe different relics could be associated with the difrerent 
forests; the stone with the Scotch fir; the bronze with the oak, 
Ud the iron with the beech. This however proved to be a very 
transitory system. There was more theory about it than fact, 
though it helped to fix and define the ages and to reveal the 
successions of populations. 

It would seem that the archa;ologists of Europe, after much 
discussion and careful research finally established this fact, that 
Uie material of which the relics were composed was a fair and 
pretty sure indication not only of the degrees of progress which 
■lid been reached in prehistoric times, but also of the order of 
t'Die, and no subsequent discovery has overthrown this position. 

The conclusions reached from this history of the relics arc as 
follows : 

1st That the three primary divisions, the stone, the bronze 
Wdtbe iron periods, are well founded. The arrangement is 
"^ " i alike by evidence and by its practical convenience; 
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7';^ x'^er* -r-r."ir:,..-.:":^ ::iiL3r lii re^nrded is indicative af 
r,^ • ''r-nt: .t;i^e:" :::r: :-:;:i -.Fhicri premscorrc art passed, and 
./• qr .;::r:r-r:j. v-iv r::A}" :.^ :.~ ]c.?n is ^vm^^ a ci-ie ro die periods 

r* '"« 7,..^-.-:^ ::;e i!/ .-non ji' die paJseQiidiic from die 
•>.-,> *r\- ', i-r: ['..\.: ^noi: ^li iirdnis and :ixed viatn upon wiiich 
r ria^y >^ visrrri :c r-.-c :r iccspnince Tidi ail. 

>i i ^ .^ t v:^'*.r;r.n ^[lerrher American archaeologists are to 

:l^,->•r^^ *'ir>^e v.ncLi-H'.ns ii ipciirahle tu the contiijent which 

•'^ *ih?«H>*^ -inri vheriier vc are ra re^fard the division and 

/-I^fCi^i ♦"ration .v!i:ch >.a3 htixicme established in Europe as the 

Mt ic!<.ic.v!c!riri ::iat a.s m tlie dsDartment of ijeolosrv. the 
K'i'">V'in ; :*::*■. -^ i^ i ^vsr^m wiiicli, with certain modifications 
hj*s ;^rove^i ;di :^ %o^. v jr:<:n^ clan tor diis continent; so in archaeol 
'ry *"i Tcs'-xy ^«ippos* that riie svitem which has been worked ou 
r>h ^'jrh p^itient c\7t may prove useful, vet we can by no mean 
r^'/;,%'C-\ 'X "A^ in all r't'^yta.^ a*id f.iatures to be :^)plicable to our 
f'.'A'^^.. ff the P^^rr^pean system is to be regarded as cosmical or o 
•inivrr%-il application, then of course America, is to be brought 
nrtd'^r f[»o <^rncr;tl cate,q^or>', but on the other hand if the order o 
«;iKyy^<>K/n .>!ioij!d prove anywhere doubtful and uncertain, then— 
.V: «;hoij!d h>o inclin :''l to say diat so far as die question of time^=^ 
14 ''^/n<'y:rn<!''l the problem is still unsettled. We suggest that th^^" 
'•y-;t/Tn F>o put to the test, and that we shall first ascertaiirx 
fl*'' \a(\^ Fy.fore \vc s.'iy conclusively that there has been any sucl'B- 
«;!»/' //^^ion of PK'c; <'/n this continent. 

\\lc ctuv: thrn to tli.: tcitimony furnished by the relics. Do 
Wu'^f' iiKh(,it." that th'j a:^cs which have been recognized in Eu- 
rope ,}\i to [) : U>\uv\ f )llo.ving one another in any such order of 
sri/ / v^\\(,uf ( )n thi'> point tlicrc probably will be a differerence of 
''jfinioFi. .Sf>nir will acknowledge that palaeolithic relics have 
If rfi /hw nvrrrd in the gravel beds of New Jersey; and that these 
\>tri ( (jrd ihr Neolithic, and that bronze relics abounded in Mexi- 
i n .Hid ( rniiid America, that these belonged to an age which suc- 
Mr«|« d Ihr sldMc a;M'; thus making these divisions of prehistoric 
liiip 'J is.Klly iIk' s.ime in America as in Europe. This however 
mii;lil lir ,ur;\v('ic(l in the followin^^ way. The rude stone relics 
hum Ihr ^;iav(l I km Is of New Jersey are not by any means as old 
II > Hu pnlishcd slont^ n'lics taken from the lava beds of California, 
|t«i lln- I.UIri ,ne Iniindin a ge(^lo<;ical strata much lower down 
linn ihnn n| ihr lormcr, ^md hence belong to a more ancient 
|Mimd, ImiI Ihr hion/r n*li;s of Mexico are really older than many 
«*lMno irh^s. Ihr nide savagery which preceded the times of the 
hi^h^^^ \ i\ ih-.Uion having survived it, and the stone age which 
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ordinarily would precede the bronze being perpetuated lat^ 
into history. 

Looking at the subject as it is presented to us by the cabin* 
we should say that the classification of the relics according 
material and appearance after the European plan, was the prop- 
one. But looking at it as it is presented by the field the case 
very different. Geographically considered the relics would ia 
dicate that the paleolithic, neolithic and bronze ages had all pr— 
vailed, but chronologically considered, it is difficult to detcrmic 
either the order or the date of their appearance. Still, we are C 
remember that the field in America is a broad one, and th- 
the relics are gathered from remote districts. 

The case is similar to one which which might be experience 
in Europe. If we should go to some cabinet and examine th 
relics which are brought from Denmark and Sweden, and conr 
pare them with those brought from France, we should find sonrn 
earlier and some later, and yet both belong to the stone age. O 
the other hand, if we should compare the bronze relics fror 
Switzerland with those from the Roman camps in Great Britai 
we should find some earlier and some later and yet both belong 
ing to the bronze age. The districts in America from which th 
relics are gathered are more widely separated and the races mor- 
isolated in their development and yet it does not prove as easy U 
show which age followed the other as upon the European conti 
nent. There are wide gaps between the archaeological groups 
the relics in the cabinet are easily distinguished but we are a: 
a loss to decide which group was the earlier and which the later 
for there are very few localities which have yielded relics which 
belongto more than one horizon, and those localities are still undei 
discussion. We would say also in reference to the relics them- 
selves that certain writers are taking the ground that these dc 
not furnish conclusive evidence concerning the degree of cultuj 
which prevailed; that the relics of gold and bronze might have 
been in the hands of a rude people, and that relics of stone might 
have been in the hands of a civilized people. Carved relics re- 
sembling those of the Feejees, very elaborate and perfect, are in the 
hands of fishermen on the north-west coast, but rude flint imple- 
ments resembling those found in St. Achuel, France, are found in 
the hands of an agricultural people in Tennessee and Missouri. On 
this point we shall not dwell, for the subject can be cut to the 
quick on both sides. A recent writer in the "Popular Science 
Monthly" takes the ground that there is no evidence that alloyed 
or smelted relics prevailed in this country before the times of 
Columbus, that bronze relics were not discovered. This writer 
disputes the assertion of Prescott, Robertson, and other historians, 
and undertakes to impeach the testimony of tlie ancient authori- 
ties from which they drew, such as Sahagun, Las Casas, and 
others. He bases his opinion upon the assertion that few 
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relics are found in the museums of Mtxico, and lit denies that 
bronze rchcs were offered for sa!e in the Mexican market in the 
time of Cortc?.. The descriptions of wrought gold ornaments 
which were di.scovcred in Mexico, though they arc very definite 
and specific and frequently repeated, he claims were all writca 
for effect designed to please the King of Spain, under whose 
patronage the expedition was conducted. These conclusions 
seem to have been reached under the influence of the theory ad- 
vanced by Mr. L. H, Morgan, that the so-called civilized races of 
Mexico were little more than savages, and that tliefr condition 
was not very remote from ordinary Indians. An extreme way 
of pulling the position which had some grains of truth in it, 

Tliat there were bronze relics in very considerable numbers in 
Mexico and Central America, we think must be granted. The 
researchesof Valentini, of Le Plongeon, and Charnay. all indi- 
cate this. The association of bronze relics with gold ornaments 
finely wrought, of carved stone implements and utensils, woven 
cloths made from various kinds of fibres, of pottery finely 
ornamented and perfected, with paper and other material 
which are supposed to be peculiar to civilized people, all indicate 
that the bronze period had been reached in this region. If 
there is any doubt of it we need only to compare these relics with 
those which have been discovered by Castellani at Rome, 
Schliemann in Troy, and Mycena;, and other archzeologists of 
Europe. Gold ornaments so finely wrought and so exquisitely 
finished also prove that t!ie bronze age in America was equally ad- 
vanced with that in Europe and in Asia. 

Thestono relics of America taken by themselves alone might 
convey the idea that here there was a low stage of society, 
yet the gold ornaments would indicate a high state of art and a 
high stage of civilization. A barbaric magnificence prevailed in 
Mexico which must have surpassed anything known to the 
Swiss Lake Dwellers, and mu.st have been equal to that of the 
Romans who were residents in foreign countries. Still the stone 
age surrounds this bronze age, making an island in the midst of 
Uie sea, or rather an elevated plateau in the midst of an ordinarily 
level continent. The stone age prevailed among all the uncivil- 
ized races, among the rude hunters of the north, the agricultural 
people of the south, and even among the village dwellers of New 
Mexico and Arizona, but it suddenly stops with the latter peo- 
ple. The bronze age commences with the civilization of Mexico 
but leaves a great gap, the intermediate links not having been 
discovered. 

It is remarkable that there should be so great a difference be- 
tween the regions referred to above, but to some it indicates that 
a wave of population from some other continent had at some 
time rolled over this region, bringing with it the inventions, arts, 
and advanced cultus of the people. Whence this ciiltus arose. 
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what direction it look, and at what dale it was introduced, are un- 
known, but the evidence is that it was introduced. 

The length of the stone age in America is worthy of notice. 
Geographically speaking the stone age covers nearly the whole 
continent. Tokens of this age are scattered from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and from llie Arctic Sea to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
traces of it have been found even in the provinces to the 
soulli-wcst. such as Mexico. Yucatan and Nicaragua, The 
bronze age may indeed have been introduced into Central America 
at a very early date; a date varying from four hundred to twelve 
hundred of the Christian era, but before that we have no doubt 
that the stone age prevailed in this region. The bronze age may 
be called proto-historic, as it conies in between the historic and 
prc-historic, the records on the monuments and in the codices 
"going back to the date of its introduction, but the stone age was 
pre-historic. 

The prc-historic age strictly speaking comes before ail history, 
but the aboriginal history of Mexico takes the bronze age out 
from the prehistoric and places it in the proto-historic. Thus 
we are practically left with the stone age covering the continent 
during the entire prc-historic times. This fact however brings up 
the question as to dates and the significance o( llic word age. 
We have seen that the three ages, the stone, bronac and iron in 
Europe embrace the entire period of man, and that the sub-di- 
vision of the stone age carried the period of man very far back, 
so that he was really cotemporaneous with the extinct animals. 
In this country a single age, the stone age, embraces the entire 
epoch, the bronze age, being so far as dates or extent of its pre- 
valence, very subordinate, and its relics to be properly classed 
by themselves. We do not deny the existence of bronze relics, 
but the problem concerning them is, from what country were they 
introduced and to what period do they belong. It is certain 
that whether these relics were introduced or not, they did not 
spread and never appeared in the region now occupied by the 
United States. Bronze in America must be considered like iron 
in Europe, the token of a cultus which just touched upon the 
shores of the southwest districts but which stretched no fartlier, 
or,was not indigenous to the soil. 

The stone Age, or more properly the neolithic age, was older 
on the Pacific coast than the paleoHlhic on the Atlantic coast. 
While it may be .supposed to be older than the bronze age, it 
survived later, so that it may be said to embrace the whole epoch 
of man in America. It prevailed throughout the entire United 
States, and furnishes to us the largest number and greatest va- 
riety ol relics, and offers the most material for us to study. 

We turn now to another problem connected with the stone 
age, the last one we shall consider at present. It relates to the 
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social condition of man during the stone age. How can t 
archaeologist deti rniine this ? 

It is one of the unsolved problems \v?icthcr bronze relics fi^^*^* 
nish the evidence that at a definite age or period of time a cult ^ ^ s 
which differed from that of the stone age ever extendcrd over tt^K^^ 
United States. We do not deny that an intruded cultus mig^CT ht 
produce a new age, and it might be possible that the bronze •• o^ 
Central America would ultimately have sprc.id over the enti^ ^^ 
continent, but we take it as one of the results of our present sta^^" ^^ 
of information that the customs, notions and relics which pr( — -■^" 
vailed in the southwest portion of this continen** are to be con: ^' 
pared more to the tokens found in either the African or Asiati- ^ 
continent than they arc to those found in the interior. They an 
to be sure, found mingled and blended with the symbols an< 
tokens of Central America, but they seem to be foreign to i1 
They are like the traces of the iron age as it first touched upoi 
the shores of Great Britain, and are to be studied in the same waj 

Perhaps the archaeologist may gather some hints from the eth- 
nologist which may benefit him. Ethnologists deal mainly wit 
living races; archaeologists with tokens of races which are su] 
posed to be dead, and yet their classifications need to correspon< 
We may find it for our advantage to examine some of the s^ 
of the ethnologists and to ascertain the tests according to which 
they would classify and divide. The ethnologists who have 
of the American races, such as S. G. Morton. J. C. Pritchard, L. 
H. Morgan, Lawrence Smith, and many others may be exam- 
ined. Mr. Pritchard uses the physical trails as tests by which 
the human family should be divided. The mode of life and social 
status may be learned from physical characteristics. Fishermen 
have prognathic jaws, pyramidal heads, squat bodies, and features 
of a degraded type, the Eskimos being good representatives. 
Hunters have their representatives among the North American 
Indians. The form is straight and sinewy, and the head long or 
short according to race or locality; the hair straight, complexion 
copper-colored, the main characteristics being the flattened 
tibiae. The nomadic races, we think, are represented by the 
Tartar tribes in Asia, and to a certain degree by the ancient in- 
habitants of Peru, the characteristics being generally a dolico head 
andagnathic or straight lined face. According to this classifica- 
tion we should have three conditions of society represented by 
three separate districts, possibly by three distinct races, and we 
should find no difficulty in dividing the stone age into three 
different stages or conditions, the mode of life in each case being 
indicative of the social status. 

Mr. L. H. Morgan has however given us another classification 
and has subdivided the ages much more definitely. He divides 
society into three stages: Savagery, Barbarism, and Civilization^ 
and finds representatives of these three conditions on the Ameri- 
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can continent. The tests which he applies are somewh 
to Pritchard. He makes the means of subsistence the 
civilization, or rather the index to social status. He 
does not look for the effects of subsistence and mode 
much in the physical traits of the individual as in i 
status of the people and regards the relics of art and an 
as furnishing indices of these as well as the skulls and 
Ethnographic conditions are influenced by the physica 
of the country. These he considers frames which indicat 
of pictures they contain. I le brings in several elements w 
be learned from the living races. Taking five points 
the means of subsistence, geographical surroundings, 
dition of art and architecture, the tribal organism and 
symbols, Mr. Morgan leads the way from historic to pr 
races and gives us tests by which we may divide and s 
them. We may say that the labyrinth which was so d; 
has now several clues upon which we may take hold an 
its mysteries. The keys to the separate chambers are 
to us from his hand. Mr. Morgan divided each one of 
of society into three sub-divisions, making a lower, m 
and upper grade of savagery, barbarism, etc., and main 
these different grades are made known by the relics. I 
the hunter life to be the middle stage of savagery, the ag 
life the lower stage of barbarism, and village life 
highest grade. He would place savagery on one cxt 
civilization on the other. 

In that case we should sav that in the United Stn 
pre-historic times, the condition of barbarism include 
grades represented by the hunters, agriculturalists, ar 
The stone age, however, would embrace much 
this. It would include savagery as well as barbar 
relics of the fisherman are as thoroughly stone age 
of the village residents of the interior, and the agrici 
hunters may be regarded as having the fullest use o 
There are, to be sure, bone implements in the hand 
mos, and cloth garments in the hands of the Pueb 
relics were the most common implements for both 
question is, can we take the relics and classify them 
say that one belongs to the fisherman, another to t 
other to the agriculturalist, and another to the vill 

The cultivation of maize is regarded by Mr. 
dicating asocial status quite different from that of 
does the cultivation of maize exclude the hu 
a singular fact that the relics used by hunters ar 
territory occupied by the Iroquois, but those u 
such as stone axes, arc very rare, and agricult 
as hoes and spades are very difficult to find, 
knowledged that agricultural implements do 
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numbers in Missouri and Tennessee, though it is not known that 
the people who dwelt there were any more advanced in their 
agriculture than those who dwelt in the Gulf States where agri- 
cultural implements are scarce. Here then we have a problem 
before us. How can we classify the relics so as to determine 
the condition in which the people were, who used them? 

The stone age extended from the Arctic sea to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and covered the 
whole territory with its tokens. It included the savagery of the 
north, the barbarism of the south and the semi-civilized races of 
the west under its rule. To it belong the shell heaps by the sea, 
the mounds and caves of the interior, the Pueblos and cliff dwell- 
ings of the far west, and nearly all the pre-historic remains of the 
continent. It seems to have been prevalent at the earliest date 
and survived to a very late period. Yet the stone age in America 
still lacks subdivision, and is known only in a shadowy and un- 
certain way. The question is whether we may not reach points 
in reference to its subdivision and its limits which shall make 
it more definite and complete, and whether it may not prove a 
factor in our hands which shall help solve the great problem of 
man's history and development. S. D. P. 
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Id order to facilitate the labors of specialists in the various departments of archeology, Thk 
AxTiQt'AKiAN will publish, from time to time, notices of public and private collections of stone and 
bnoze implements which may be scattered throughout the United States, thus bringing to;;ether the 
nuterial for an exhaustive review of the aboriginal productions of this and other countries. It is. 
denrcd that all interested in the subject will contribute whatever facts they may b;: able to obtain in 
^is relation. 



GRAVES AT FORT ANCIENT. 

Editor Am. Antiquarimi: 

V/ithout doubt the largest and most interesting earth work 
in Ohio is Fort Ancient. Situated on the high hills facing the- 
Miami River, guarded by almost inacccssable ledges and precip- 
itous ravines, it has withstood the wear and tear of the elements 
for ages, and defied the destroying hand of man. 

The fort itself has been often surveyed and the measurements 
well known to every antiquarian. But there has been one thing 
overlooked by the numerous surveyors and that is : No mention 
has been made of the peculiarities of this fact, of the relics found 
there, of the graves that exist in countless numbers, or of the 
stone "altars" and "pavements." The grandest of all our earth 
wcrks has never had the justice nor the study given it that it 
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deserves. Students have left the most important of all anci^^^ 
works and gone to other points where there existed fewer reli <s, 
but perhaps less labor was requisite to unearth them. On ^^c- 
count of the laziness of a few prominent individuals we have -=^1- 
w^ays remained "in the dark" with regard to information concc^c^ti- 
ing Fort Ancient. 

The writer always believed that there was much to be d 
covered at the fort. He always thought proof could easily 
obtained that would establish his favorite theory, i. e,, the fc 
was not erected for ceremonial or national purposes, but simp 
for defense. Accordingly, upon the fourth day of July, accorr: — n- 
panied by a strong college chum and well provided with evei 
thing needed in making explorations, he left for Fort Ancient. 

Upon reaching the little hotel at the foot of the hill we foui 
quite a number of gentlemen there come from a distance to vie ^^ 
the fort and spend a quiet Fourth in the country. These gentl^^^^" 

men remained but two days and in that time they walked aboi ^^ 

the fort buying a fe\? arrow heads and axes of a resident farme^^^' 
to take home as trophies. 

As soon as we had eaten dinner we went up the long stcc^ 'F 
hill and met a farmer (quite a friend of mine) who had live^^ ^ 
within a stone's throw of the fort all his life, and who was so wel ^ 
posted that what he did not know was hardly worth knowjnj^ 
We found out from him just where the graves lay, and takinj 
his brother as assistant set out early Tuesday morning for th( 
spot. Our path lay directly through the length of the "Ne^ 
Fort. I could not help but notice how easy was the walking, 
as there was no underbrush, a strong wind or hurricane followed 
by a forest fire having completely cleared the central portion ol 
the fort. A year ago one could not make his way through the 
underbrush without the use of an axe. 

Upon reaching the "Gateway," (the point where the Old Fort 
and the New Fort walls come within twenty-five feet of each 
other) it was proposed that a holfe be dug near there to see what 
kind of earth there was at this point and to ascertain if there 
were any graves. Our guide said, "You'll find lots 'o bones 
here; there's been thousands of 'em buried. But you won't find 
no relics. I have heard tell of flints being found in the walls 
hereabouts in large numbers. Sometimes there is forty or fifty 
darts both big an' little piled together, as if they had been hid 
at some time or 'nother. I've found lots of darts among the 
houses here. Should'nt wonder if they was the very arrow 
points what killed *cm." 

And the rest of us thought so too. We sank a shaft six by 
ten and five feet deep. Wc found many human bones. The 
bones were much decayed and from their position we judged no 
rc<;ularity of burial had been observed, but that the bodies had 
been thrown carelessly into a shallow hole. Skull bones, leg, 
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ann and breast bones were all mixed up in one heap. We took 

out upwards of fifty femurs and tibiae, many hundreds of finger 

bones, ribs and teeth. Hut not one ta/io/c skull or skeleton could 

we get. There was no limit to the number of bones. I might 

safely add we could have dug up bushels of tJicni! Surely the 

vast number of bones occurring at this point is a proof of some 

great calamity which fell upon the natives so suddenly they had 

not time to properly bury their dead. And as these dead are 

found so near the gateway is it not conclusive that they fell in 

battle while trying to defend this point from attack? If not, 

why are the bodies found here, and why are they not buried in 

the regular way? In the other graves down on the slopes of the 

hills are stones, and in some cases the site of graves is marked 

by a heap of stones. But these bodies have nothing to mark their 

resting place. The antiquarian here has nothing by which to 

go. and the striking of these deposits of bones is mere luck. 

Further on we dug many little holes finding but few bones and 

those ver^' much decayed. 

Those who have visited the fort within late years know there 
is a large cleared spot in the west end of the Old Fort. This 
open spot embraces some fifteen acres, half of which was planted 
in corn and the rest meadow. The hay on the meadow portion 
had been cut. It was decided to explore the ground at the edge 
ofthe cornfield. The surface was covered with fragments of pot- 
tery, bones, arrow heads and mussel shells. Upon the surface in 
lalf an hour's search we found nearly a hundred pottery frag- 
ments, many broken bones, a pestle, arrow heads and a few shell 
beads. But when we dug it was found that the plowshare had 
so disturbed the remains and all relics interred with them that 
further search was useless. Nothing of value was found here 
save a small gorget of black slate. Our guide then took us to 
the precipice. This is the steepest point on the entire line of 
hills. The river flows nearly three hundred feet below, yet so 
near the base of the bluff that a stone can be thrown from the top 
ofthe embankment into it without difficulty. Warriors stationed 
at this point would have a splendid command of the river and 
could very easily keep canoes from ascending or descending. 
About half way down this bluff and covered with dense under- 
bnish there is a narrow strip of level ground. It is not over 
fifty or sixty feet wide yet extends around the hill for nearly a 
quarter of a mile. The formation is natural. This is covered 
Wh river stones lying in some places four feet deep. Removing 
these stones from a place ten by twenty feet we dug a broad and 
shallow hole, carefully examining the earth that wc removed. 
We found lying slightly bent and upon their sides, three skele- 
tons, each having attained an advanced state of decomposition. 
From the worn teeth of one we judged he was an old man. .Our 
guide did not agree with us; he said "He's been catin' tough 
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meat, that's all the matter with him.") The others were of average 
size and had remarkably well preserved teeth. Close by t\^^ 
neck vertebrae of the "old man" lay nineteen beads of polish.^ 
shell, all quite large and very finely finished. There were t^^^'O 
large spear-heads of yellow flint and a celt of greenstone by triis 
side. Seven copper beads, quite rough, a small grooved axe of 
sandstone and a slate ornament or pendant with two perforatio 3is 
in it lay directly beneath the head of one of the skeletons. T ^e 
other fellow must have been poor in this world's goods, -^r 
else his relatives had nothing to give him, for all he possess ^cd 
was a paint stone with circular depressions on each side, a sm^sill 
bit of hematite for paint and three small spear-hcads. We coih. Id 
not tell whether these were the only bodies buried at this sj^ot 
or not. These were certainly all that were buried with relE <s 
and buried with regularity, but there were bones, small brok^sn 
ones, scattered a few inches below the surface. Perhaps ther^-^c 
were bones of those who fell in battle and were never covered ^t 
all save by a few stones. 

It was now dark and we returned to the hotel well satisfi^^^ 
with our work. Wednesday was one of the hottest days I e^r^^^ 
saw. It was 107^ right where we were working, and we had ^^ 
give up before wc had all the stones thrown out from one spc:::^^' 
for we feared sun-stroke should we finish. In the afternoon * 
visited my friend the farmer and bought some objects of inte ^' 
est, some of which he had plowed up on the meadow mentiono^^* 
and others he had found in graves. Some of the objects were C^^ 
slate banner stones, drilled tubes, pick shaped implements, et- 
All were of very great interest. One object in particular was 
fine sample of aboriginal work. It was a tablet of gray slate 4X* 
inches, with eight perforations in the form of a square in th- 
centre. This farmer told me that in early days, before most 
the relics had been plowed up, it was no uncommon thing fo3 
him to find several hundred arrow heads inside of a week, 
had sold thousands to tourists every summer, and his neighbor^^ 
living about there had sold nearly as many as he had. Ther^^ 
must have been upwards of a hundred thousand implement^^ 
found and sold within the last fifty years there at the fort*^ 
I know of six large collections aggregating forty thousani 
specimens, almost all of which were either begged or bought oi 
farmers living near the fort I do not mean exaggerate when TT 
say that there is no spot in the State of Ohio where there are 
many relics or their value so great as at this place. 

Thursday my college friend and myself went alone to pursu< 
our excavations. Our guide had spent his earning almost as soonu 
as he received them and was laid up on a bender. He was as gooA 
as gone for two days ! This day we carried on work in the vallcj^ 
at a "grave yard" near the river bank and unearthed two skele- 
tons and numerous bones, but no relics of value. When the 
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river was liigh last spring it washed out of it;; banks nearly 
twenty skeletons and seven pieces of pottery, (whole.) Some 
doctor from the cast bought this pottery. I have looked in vain 
for any account of it and could not learn his name. We were 
in hopes of procuring some pottery but all our efforts were in 
vain, and we had to abandon excavations there that evening. As 
the river had washed out the cornfield quite badly the owner of 
the lot requested us not to dig there any more. 

Friday we returned to the hill and renewed work, although 
the heat was so intense that out-door labor was dangerous. 
Having thrown out the balance of the stones and dug down 
about a foot we reached a mass of bones of some dozen persons. 
Among these bones and mixed in the dirt were some hundreds 
of small snail shells perforated. We found a few polished bone 
beads, a couple of fine bone awls and one prong of a deer's 
antler. In the way of stone implements we found found fourteen 
arrow and spear heads, one or two large rough flint chunks 
which may have been used as heads to war-clubs, two axes, four 
celts, three small slate ornaments. There were also fragments 
ofa large yellow eartlien jar and bits of hematite ore, 

It was now nigh noon and wc returned to dinner. While 
there a message came from home summoning me to attend to 
business duties and I had to suddenly break off the interesting 
work. Before leaving I saw my friend the farmer and obtained 
some valuable information. As near as 1 can remember this is 
the conversation which took place : 

" I once saw a collector have a rude sun-dried brick which he 
claimed came from a pavement at Fort Ancient. Do you know 
anything about it?" 

" O yes. That pavement is three or four feet wide and nearly 
four hundred yards long. It is six feet beneath the ground and 
begins at the two small mounds just outside the south wall of 
■tile fort. The pavement runs directly south. We will dig down 
to it and .study its construction when you come down. There 
is another object of interest near here, a mastodon's head cut on 
the surface of a huge granite boulder. North-east from here 
lies Freeport. and there it is where there is the largest Indian 
burj'ing ground I know of At one spot there in the centre of 
the grave-yard there is an altar of stones, The top of the altar 
is even with the top of the ground, the base six leet below the 
surface. The stones that comprise this altar are piled up regu- 
larly and cemented with red clay." 

I have never seen it stated that there was an ancient pave- 
ment of river stones and sun-dried bricks in any of the surveys 
or reports concerning the fort, and do not believe any one knows 
of the mastodons head save this farmer. Both these items will 
■ be of great interest to archa;o!ogists if they can be proven, and 
there is no reason why we should doubt the word of this man. 
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There is one comical feature connected with Fort Ancient. The 
is a most peculiar old individual living within her walls. He 
possessed with the idea that a bag of gold is buried thereabov 
and has a colored man digging here and there nearly all t 
time. This old man is the victim of many jokes, some of whi 
are cruel. But he keeps right on, never giving up the search, 
saw several of the excavations his man had made. Some 
them were twenty feet deep. 

Trusting that some day Fort Ancient may come forth fro 
the clouds which surround her and reveal a history that i 
other spot of ground in this state can equal. 

July 30, 1887. Warren K. Moorehead, 



MOUNDS IN MANITOBA. 

Editor Am, Antiquarian : 

During the past summer I investigated the question of mound 
remains in Manitoba, Canada, on the line of the Red river and dis- 
covered a number of mounds and embankments, some of which I 
opened. I have traced a continuous line of mounds from the Min- 
nesota river down the Red river to Lake Winnipeg. I opened 
some of them and made some very interesting finds, including sea- 
shell ornaments, stone tubes, pottery, beads (shell), flint implements, 
etc. I am now receiving letters from correspondents in the Cana- 
dian northwest which inform me of the whereabouts of numbers 
of mounds on lakes and streams. This is the first extensive discov- 
ery of prehistoric remains m that district and it extends the mound 
system to limits not before recognized or known. I am now map- 
ping out the position of the remains and writing a paper on the 
subject, having visited Washington for the purpose of examining 
the collections there. 

Toronto, Feb. 4, 1886. Chas. N. Bell. 



CARVER'S CAVE. 

Editor Am, Antiquarian : 

Yours of May 10 at hand. It has been some years since I saw 
the inside of Carver's cave and I do not know whether there are 
any pictures left there or not. I first saw it some twenty years ago* 
and there was one picture which was quite distinct. It represented 
a snake. It was probably thirty inches long, and three or fouj 
wide. I doubted then and do still, that it was a bona fide aborig** 
nal hieroglyphic, but some persons claim that it was there whcxi 
the whites first came here* I think it was made by some jokii*f 
white man. 

Saint PauL J. F, WiUJ' 
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REVOLUTIONARY RELICS IN NEW YORK. 

The following is a li^t of relics and coins in my cabinet: 
Revolutionary relics, 1776, and 1777: Sword used by Freeman 
the American scout in the action of Oct, 7th., 1 777 ; sword used by 
Captain Knight in the war of 1777 and 1812; point of sword plowed 
up on the battle field Freeman's fiirm or Stillwater, at New York; 
English side knife; lock complete, taken off of the door of the room 
where Gen. Frazier died, at bank of Hudson river; silver butter 
knife that belonged to Madam Reidoell, found in the bouse where 
Gen. Frazier died; cartridge box of 1776; English bayonets; Hes- 
sian bayonet; American bayonet; i 24 lb. bomb shell found in the 
river at Stillwater, N. Y., near where the English boat capsized; 
also a 24 lb. cannon ball found at same place; 1 6 lb. cannon ball 
plowed up near the great redoubts on Freeman's farm where Ar- 
nold stormed them ; 2 4 lb. cannon ball plowed up on the Free- 
man farm; two 3 lb. cannon ball ploughed up on above farm, 
and one z lb. ball; about twenty-five grape shot found on above 
farm and about one-hundred musket halls; knee and shoe buckles 
found on above battle field; also spur, gun flints, and pieces of gun 
locks; horse-pistol barrel; bit for horse belonging to some officer; 
n Burgoyne hatchet; gold-plated button that came off of Bvt. 
Brig. Gen. Peter Gansevoort's coat, 3d. Reg. N. Y. Continental 
Inf.; one pewter button with U. S. A,, also a lot of other buttons 
and copper coins found on the battle field; two paper holders of 
1776; one cane cut off of the sprout from the tree where Gen. 
Frazier was shot and fell from his horse; pieces of the Great Re- 
doubt; one piece with grape shot in; piece of breastwork that was 
thrown up by Gen. Rediscll. All of the above are Revolutionary 
relics. Indian peace pipe that belonged to Chief Red Cloud of 
Minnesota, in 1S62, complete; two arrows that belonged to chief 
Spotted Tail of Dakota Ter.; Indian hammers, stone; Indian 
pestle, stone ; Indian flesher, stone ; Indian spear heads, about twelve ; 
Indian arrows thirty or forty; three Indian .axes, stone; one piece 
Indian pottery ; some bells off of Indian medicine bag, etc. I have 
also a collection of coins from all parts of the world ; also a list of 
copper cents almost complete; a beautiful collection of crystal 
quartz; mineral ores, and geological specimens and petrifications. 
Dn. E. R. Freeman. 



CABINET OF RELICS IN NORTHWEST OHIO. 

I will give you the number of relics which I have in my collec- 
tion and -n short description of some of the rarer specimens; 

Forty-seven grooved axes. Some of these were probably used 
on ceremonial occasions as they show no marks of wear, arc large 
and beautifully grooved and polished. I have three or four spec- 
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imens that arc far more perfect as works of art than any I have 
ever seen in public collections. Some of these axes have seen haru 
usage. A few are pecked without any polish; some are par^^y 
polished. They weigh from one-half to eight lbs.; are from t'vro 
and one-half inches to nine inches in length; materials: granite, 
conglomerate porphyry, quartz, etc. Twenty-five hatchets. ThB- <^c 
are celt form, taper from each side equally to form the butt; x"«.^so 
oval in form; from two and one-half to eight inches in len^^^". 
Some of them weigh four pounds. Twenty-six grooved hamn""^ crs 
of all sizes, shapes, and material, double headed, rude, pecked, ^jt^o^* 
ished, and some very poorly balanced. Eighteen hand hamir:»^ crs 
in all stages of wear. I do not include polished balls with th^^sc. 
Ten polished balls, round and well polished, from six ounces- ^o 
two pounds in weight; some very handsome pebbles partly £r~»nu 
wholly marked, and all shapes, from oval, one inch long, to f^ve 
inches long and one and one-half inches thick. Thirty discoL -^^^ 
from one- half to ten pounds in weight. Some of these are riK. -^c, 
but have a depression on each side, the surfaces but little mark 
I find these only in certain localities. From the appearance of th« 
rude ones I should judge they were among the oldest relics we fi: 
Chisels gouges, etc., sixty-five. Chisels long and narrow, sc 
round, some nearly square. Bits in round and square in cent: 
from which they graclually merge into the gouge forms. Ma 
of these are very perfect and of beautiful shape and finish. Ma 
show a large amount of wear and most of the gouges have be^ 
used by right-handed i^ersons. I have some miniature wedges a:^^^ 
gouges. One gouge two inches long, flat on one side, curved \^ ^^ 
is made of porphyry block ground, and white crystals beautiful ^}' 
polished. Another of black slate is the same size only a litt^^ 
wider. Nine hoes or adzes. Three of these arc not finishe^» 
merely blocked out, from four to nine inches long and from t\w*'^ 
and one-half to five inches wide, grooved around the edges ar»^ 
over side, flat on one side convex on the other. Some are striate^* 
Four modern tomahawks: one with rounded pole; one pipe pol* 
three inches long, one with pipe on pole. These three are of iro^ 
and steel. One of brass with a steel edge dovetailed on, a largf* 
pipe in i^lace of pole, the whole finely carved. Six pottery by e? 
change from Whiteside County, 111. Seven pipes: slate 3, w< 
I, sandstone i, Michigan catlinite, 2. The sandstone pipe has tlm_* 
bowl and stem hole both on the surface and the bore of each ^ * 
inclined to meet the other. Catlinate both of rare forms. Curv^^ 
lines on both sandstone and Catlinites of angular pattern. One c^* 
the slate pi^^es is the shape of a corn cob pipe. One has a ste*:^ 
one and one-half inches long and looks like a clay pipe in shap^^ 
with one and one-half inches of stem attached. The wooden one "^ 
carved to represent an owl. 

Wm. Tayi.ob. 
Findlav, Hancock Co., Ohio. 



RELICS FOUND IN IOWA. 



SHELL HEAP AT CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 

tiitor Am. Auti^iiarian: 

\ Shell hcnps sre by no mc.iiis iincoininoii in lovv.i, btit one tiii- 
ItHAlly well exposed occiira on the "west side," Cedar Rapids. It 
tt is located at ihe corner of A Street and 7lh Avenue. Both 
street and avenue cut through the hcap,giving a fine section. The 
henp is situated on a knoSI near the Cedar river. About half of it 
is a cultivated field between A street and the river. In this field 
the henp is sixty paces long. The section shows the layer of 
shells to be about one foot thick. It is overlaid by a few inches 
of dark sandy soil and underlaid by sand. The shells are all Unios 
of various species. Tliongb sadly decayed the following can be 
identified: (Nevrus.) U. mctanevrus, U. alatus, (Rugosus) U. 
■ne^osus. One or two fragments of bone were found. Flint chips 
s not uncommon, principally red or brown jasper. A few very 
mil fragments of pottery were found. On the surface were 
ind two flint implements. One evidently begun for an arrow. 
SChe point is gone but has been chipped with some care to a blunt 
fcunded edge W. 13. Evans. 



SKELETONS AND RELICS FOUND IN IOWA. 

Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

Up the Niobrara river twelve miles, on the north side is the an- 
cient site of an Indian village. It is level. On the south side the 
land descends abruptly some thirty feet to the bottom lands of the 
river. On the north is a hill several hundred feet high — a pro- 
longation of the high prairie land back from the river. Two ra- 
vines, starting on the prairie lands, follow the base of the hill until 
they approach within a few rods of each other, when the right 
hand one bears to the right, and the other to the left, until they 
reach the bottom lands, thus forming the other two sides of an 
acute angled triangle containing about seventeen acres— a well pro- 
tected and most delightful location for a village. At the southwest 
nngle of this tract, half way down the east bank to the west ravine, 
in digging a cellar the owner of the land exhumed several human 
skeletons. The massive jaw bones, and retreating foreheads, and 
heavy superciliary ridges projecting laterally and in front, and the 
broad nasal bones, show unmistakably that the inhabitants of the 
village were Mound Builders. These bones were taken from be- 
low the surface four or five feet Since they were deposited the 
river had encro.iched upon the land and washed away part of the 
vault, and receded a half mile or more depositing bottom land, and 
on the bottom land, nearly a half mile from the vault the owner 
of the land gathered together a part of the remains of a petrified 
mastodon too heavy to float there or to be carried around by peo- 
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pie for amusement, found in a water course, in a cailon north ^ 
the Niobrara river, in longitude loo degrees or about that, by so^*^^ 
freighters in 1878. 

I have a small ball which contains characters and lines on 
surface. It is a ball of irregular shape with many elevations 
depressions upon its surface. It has four holes on its surface. Ab 
one hole on the right hand side is a groove that has been cut th 
The ball appears to have been arranged, in its characters and li 
into two hemispheres, the line between the hemispheres passin 
little to the right of the groove, and at right angles to it. 
hemisphere is elevated in the center, over which elevation passe 
line of slight depression, from the hole by which is the groo 
parallel with the groove, dividing the hemispheres into two pa 
The characters appear to be arranged with reference to the groo 
and the green lines may have passed across it at right angles 
neatly so. The hemisphere on the other side is depressed or fl 
tened across the center at right angles with the elevation on t 
other hemisphere, and the characters and the green lines are at ri 
angles with these on it. The whole surface of the ball has, pro 
ably been covered with characters. The lines in green paint we 
afterwards drawn. There appear to be three kinds of characte 
Some are mere scratches, some are pricked in and some are engra 
ed. All arc difficult to trace as the ball is considerably worn. 

J. R. NiSSLEY. 





"FURNACES" AND "WELLS" IN ROSS COUNT 

OHIO. 

Editor Am. Antiquarian : 

There are many fine collections in this County, there are a 
numbers of mounds hereabouts — some twenty or thirty in thi 
County alone — also many forts or fortifications both of stone an 
earth. Some that I would deem especially valuable. There 
one place in particular about which tradition still lingers and whic 
is of interest. It is an old stone wall or fort on top of a high hill w 
base is washed by a creek historic in the early times of this state 
About half way up this hill are the remains of furnaces or some« 
thing similar, and around them are cinders by the wagon load, and 
there is where the tradition comes. The furnaces are mere depress- 
ions in the ground called by the people "pot holes." In the bed 
of the creek at the foot of the hill are what are known as "the 
wells," large circular formations. Whether natural or artificial I 
cannot say, but they seem to be filled with rock and excavated out 
of the rock. Between the rock filling and the outsidelislwha 
looks like cement of a dark grey color, J^ inch or more tnick, an 
very hard. These "wells" are in'l;he present bed of thejcreek an 
are some sixteen in number, and several feet in diameter. Th 
creek makes a bend to get to them an^ to get away and there 
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[itions that it nt one tii 
nearer in a straight line to 
spoken of. Oil the west ; 
away is a tlirt fortification 
most places several feet in 
that the dirt fort is almost 
about .1 mile. Tlicre is nt 
what tradition tells of, anil 
are several (4 or 5) large 1 
ihe same stream. 



ne ran some distance farther west and 
its direction above and below the point 
side of the stream and perhaps a mile 
inclosing some acres of land and is in 
height at the present day. Bear in mind 
due west from the stone one on the bill 
) mineral known in this locality except 
whence these cinders and slag? There 
noiinds a few miles south of this near 

W.J. Parker. 



_ Roxabeil, O., Dec. 7, 

¥ — 

THE NATIONALITY OF LOGAN AND HIS FATHER. 

Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

I am personally much obliged for the full proof of Shikelcng's 
nationality, as given by Mr. A. L. Guss in one of your late numbers. 
It seems quite conclusive. I quoted from Morgan's "League of the 
Iroquois," a work of which I have grown sadly distrustful, sup. 
posing him to be right on that point at least, as it h.irmonizcd with 
ihc general opinion here. My point was that he must have been 
an Iroquois sachem, as being intrusted with so high a post. Then 
came the puzzling statement in Zeisberger's life, of the adoption 
of the Moravians, which Mr, Guss has placed in a clear light. 

The idea that Logan was a Cayuga chief is so flrmly fixed in 
the popular mind that a monument was erected to him in Cayuga 
County, N. Y., on the site of an ancient earthwork some years 
since. As to how this behef arose opinions might differ. Accord- 
ing to some of the Pennsylvania records quoted, the mist.ike might 
have commenced there, where the lives of father and son were 
mainly spent. In the Life and Times of David Zeisberger, Shik- 
elHng is called, in a note, an Oneida sachem in the account of 
Zinzcndorf's treaty with the Indians, When I mentioned the quiet 
forest adoption of the Moravians, I passed this over because of a 
note by the author,* to this effect; "Shikelling is called an Oneida 
in the Bucdingische Sammlung, but according to the unanimous 
testimony of all the sources other than those of Moravian origin, 
he was a Cayuga. His Mohawk name was Swatana." Two such 
statements, falling in with the popular belief, created no distrust in 
my mind. 

It must be remembered that in New York history the name of 
Shikellimy is scarcely known, while in Pennsylvania it was prom- 
inent. In the New York documents I remember it but once, and 
there it is said that "John Schecelany, a Del.iware Indian, burned 
some houses that were built on Penn's creek." That a Cayuga 
or Onondaga sachem should have been placed there would 

■ I^Sc lo^ Life aud Timi 
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have been in the nature of things, since of the Susquehanna lars.^^^ 
three Cayuga sachems declared over their signatures, in iS ^V 
"The aforesaid land belongs to us, Cayugas and Onondagas, alc^ Tcvt\ 
the other three nations, viz. the Sinnekes, Oneydes, and Maqt^K^aas 
have nothing to do with it." ♦ How an Oneida sachem should be 
in power there so soon docs not clearly appear. A Cayuga dep uty 
would have been more in place. 

The name of Shikellimy of course is Delaware, and the / ii^i^ it 
has nothing to do with identifying him as an Oneida. In all the a ri ses 
given, where there is an aliaSy the Iroquois name precedes the 

Delaware, by which he was commonly known to that people s=^=and 
the whites. He may have been in New York often, but if so he 

was there known by his Iroquois name. As to which nation he 

belonged to there, Mr. G.'s citations seem conclusive, without i ais- 

ing this question. 

W. M. Beauchamf=^. 
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STEPHEN BRULE. 

Editor Am, Antiquarian : 

Your note of inquiry came duly to hand, but being much of 
time away on duties connected with the ministry I could not ansv 
it at once. 

The Chippewa name of Brule river is Wisadoke sibi, whi 
means the same as the French word "Brule" and signifies buru ^^' 
so the translation would be "burnt river.'* Probably there is ^"^ 

was much burnt timber along the shores of said river which ga^***^^ 
rise to its name. I do not think that it was called after Stephc^^" 
Brule. The ancient name was Nemitsakouat, and the Frenc^^^ 
name Bois Brule, or Burnt Wood river. 

Stephen Brule was a French trader and explorer under Chan^"'^' 
plain, founder of Quebec. You will find something of his care ^^ ^ 
in volume I of Parkman's Historical Work. Reference is ma^^^ 
to him in the "Relations of 1663," p. 34, where it is said "The Ii^^-" 
dians of the island, and the Algonquins who are the two nations ox "^^ 
meets with going from the Hurons to Rebes (Quebec) wanted t ^^ 
persuade them from going to the French, saying that the peopB ^ 
would play them a bad game on account of the death of one caller ^ 
Brule whom they (Hurons) had killed.*' Louis Amantacha, f«- ^ 
Indian answered: "As to Brusle who had been massacred, he w^:*-* 
not looked upon as a Frenchman, as he had left his nation to ph^^^ 
himself at the service of the English." 

The Relation of 1635, p. 28 says of Brule "I likewise saw tlrac 
place where poor Eticnne (Stephen) Brul^ was barbarously aiT^^ 
treacherously asasshiated, which made me think some day tlic:ry 
might treat us in the same mauner." So writes John de Brebcrxjf 
to his superiors. He was really most barbarously killed with 

• N. Y. Doc. Hist,. Vol. i, p. 396, 



MOUND IN FLORIDA. 
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-r L.ilemcnt io 1649, by the Irt 

Iuroii village, St. Louib, March 16. 
The JttlaiioH of 1636, p. 91, s;iys, "Tlicy mrJciK indeed « great 
Kch (IS tn fricndi, tho object of which w;is to get 11s t3 lc:»ve the 
nniry i>f the Hurems allogcthcr, or at least tha Bf-ir tribe, as be- 
Tii^ ihc must wicked of all, wiilch tribe; had massacred Ecieiine 
Bnisli? and the good Recollect Father Nicholas and his companion 
nt S.-iult An Keculltct near Montreal; name given to said raptds 
n XViib fact, because it was there the father and his companion 
^rc thrown into the water and drowned, 

[ Jtelalion of 1636, pp. 137, 138, composed by the above named 
Ban (John) de Urebcnf, speaking of a dispute about transferring 
cliuuca of Etlennc Bruslii says: (p. 138,) "Truly there is here 
omclhing for which to admire the secret judgement of God for 
VAtV infamous man (cct infamc) did not deserve this honor, (to be 
l»ut!cd on consecrated ground) and to tell the trnlh wc found it 
verj- p.-tinful to resolve to make on his account a particular ceme- 
tery aad to transport and bury in holy ground a body whieh had 
led tuch a scandalous life in the country and given to the Indians 

|«uch a bad impression of the morals of the French." 
Hdation ui 1637, p. 167 says that a certain Algonquin declared 
'»ha; ■ ■ • 

ttc 



R'fthat he "hud seen something likt; a French v 
\ B)c whole country with her breath. Our In 
IS the sister of Edcr.ne Bnisl^ who was r 
I Uie death of her brotl.cr." 

J. Chbvsostem \ 



impcsted 
ns imagined that it 
:nging herself for 

iwvsT, O. L. H. 



MOUND IN FLOItlDA. 
Editor Am. Anttguariau : 






In February 1SS6, I was an attaehee of a coinniission appointed 
by ihe governor of Florida to examine ceri.iln lands lying in pros- 
'" Ity to the "Everglades." At the urgent request of Dr. E. M. 
^ iltof Chicago, I take pleasure in presenting to the readers of the 
AxTIQUAKiAN a general description of some mounds I visited dur- 
3tig my trip. 

Pawing down the Kissimmee river at the former site of Fort 
Basingcr 1 visited a mound about one-quarter of a mile fiom the 
river, situated in flat pine land made of pure sand and from which 
'lothing has ever been taken. Continuing on our way we reached 
thiit inland sea. Lake Okcechokec through which we passed to the 
head waters of the Caloosahatchie, where near Lake Flint is one 
"illicmogt interesting mounds in the state. Leaving our boat 
shout ten o'clock we walked some two or three miles, and after 
*wo hours walking, or rather trying to walk, we came to tlie mounds 
»hi>xvn in the accompanying diagram. The most striking object 
"the large mound with its adjunct, which is an oblong mouud 
*bou| iixiv feet long by forty feet wide at the base and Iwenty- 
"'^c feet high, and about fifteen feet by twenty feci at the lop. 
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Connected to this by a cause-way of sand is a mound about one-sixth 
the size of the one described. Both of these are situated nearly in 
the center of a redoubt about three feet high and eight to ten feet 
wide, which runs clear around tlie two until it is intercepted by a 
canal or sort of a grand entrance about forty feet wide which slopes 
from embankments to the middle, where it is about eighteen feet 
below the level of the surrounding country. This "grand entraixce**' 
is about fifteen yards long, where the embankments diverge rmnd 
the deep depression ceases. The embankment ran on the one ^idc 
to the northwest about two-hundred yards and on the other ab>out 
one hundred yards to the southwest, where it reached the conJLxi-ic- 
tion of two canals, one three miles long running to the Caloosn- 
hatchic river, and the other to Lake Flint, it being one and one- 
fourth miles long. C. M. Farbep^ - 



BUFFALO TRACKS IN SOLID ROCK. 

Editor Am, Antiquarian: 

On a recent trip to Mitchell Co., Texas, I obsen-ed well worn b>*^^" 
falo trails in solid hard sandstone. At one place on Lone Wolf Ci^^*^* 
four miles north-east of Colorado, the dry bed of the creek ^^' 
poses a broad surface of solid rock. Across this I observed two \^^ ^^^ 
worn paths. Total depth worn in rock lo inches with 4 ic^ " 
inches, between tracks, in a path a little over a foot wide. T* "^ 
path indicated that the animals passed down to water, but did ^^^^ 
return that way, for there were a few inches of rock perpendici^ ^^} 
in front of the track, then a slope downwards into the tracfc^ *^ 
front. At Seven Wells, 7 miles south of Colorado, a path \«*i-^^ 
also seen ; its course leading to water, and also having same slci^^P^ 
in path. The steps were 2 ft. from center to center longitudinal ^y» 
8 inches deep, hole 14 inches long and 7 inches wide. Steps f-^-^^' 
ther apart as the hill descended. 

Yours truly, G. C. Brodhead-- 

Pleasant Hills, Mo., June 30, 1887. 



.0- 



RELICS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

Your circular in reference to the American Axtiqit 
RiAN to hand. I would be pleased to give you a record ^^ 
the Indian Relics in my possession. I am collecting at pres^^^ 
merely to prevent the works of our pre-historic man ix<^^ 
being shipped to Europe; there are regular persons or agents *^ 
this section of the country who buy all the relics up and ship th^ ^ 
to Europe, and that is a thing we all should prevent as far as 
sible. We have within a radius of 25 miles from here sere? 
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interesting locnlitics where the Delaware, Lenapc, and their 
mcrous allies held their yearly pow-wows; many of our 
streams bear lo this day Indian names derived therefrom. My 
collection abounds in rare forms of axes, dlscoidat or quoit stones, 
celts, corn-beatei's, itrrowand spear points, etc. I will be pleased lo 
send you a description and drawing of some of them. 

Wishing you success, and trusting the Amkrican Antiquarian 
may live long and prosper, I remain sincerely yours, 

I Reading, Pa., Oct. 17th, 1SS5. Tiieo.'A. Kendam.. 



INSIDE VIEW OF A IIUIDAH DWELLING. 



Utor Am. Anliquarian: 

I send you an interior view of an ancient house on Qneen Char- 
lotte's Island, for the Axtiquahian. Use it as you think proper; 
doubtless it would interest some of your readers from the novelty 
of its 6tyle. Such houses, from their depth in the ground, .are 
roomy and warm. In some villages, every house has a well of 
clear cpld water in n corner of its floor. With regard to the copper 
money, I am sorry you did not give the T instead of the T. In 
speaking of their value in blankets, a mistake occurs; instend of 
"three cornered," it ought to read "three points." These points 
^^— are marks on the corners of each blanket to show their 

The house from which the view was taken is strictly ancient; 
the entr.incc is through the oval hole in the carved column to the 
house. The depth of the floor below the outside surface ranges 
from 4 to 12 feet. The excavations for these houses range from 25 
to 50 ft. in width, and from 30 or 40 to So ft., or even more, in length. 
The two benchts shown on every side of the house arc for the in- 
mates to sleep on when there are no bed-rooms; the lower one is 
wide enough for a person to sit comfortably in a chair. The up- 
per bench in this house is ten feet wide and about six feet in per- 
pendicular height above the floor; it has a rope along the brink 
of it to prevent any one from falling off. A floor is laid from this 
bench back to a cribbing of squared logs, which prevents the earth 
from falling in, and against which the boards comprising the walls 
of the house are fixed if nailed, which seldom happens in houses 
in their towns; never in the old houses; all are set in a grove, run- 
ning the whole length of the plank. The planks used for these 
benches are all of one piece: their size is guided by the dimensions 
of the house being built. I have seen planking used for this 
purpose, So feet in length, 6 feet in width, and iz inches in thick- 
ness; all hewn out of a cedar tree by little hand adzes. They 
used also wooden wedges and stone hammers. These little adzes 
were made of copper until lately, when they got steel, eruh 
yettia (iron metal) from the yett suhtay (iron men, white peo- 
ple,) who visited them at the beginning of this century. The 
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floors in the houses are two inch boards; the place for the fir» 
is in the center of the house; it has a bordering of sea shells, bro 
ken very fine; the smoke gets out through a hole in the roof. Th 
stick hanging over the fire with the chains is used for smokin| 
fish, or if wished, cooking them. The other one is for drying 
clothes by. The little room on the upper bench is a sort of bo: 
bed. This sort of house will soon be a thing of the past. Sine 
1883 they have been pulling down the old houses and rebuilding 
after our style. Yours Respectfully, 

Oakvale, June 10, 1884. James Deans. 



Editor Am. Antiquarian: ^ 

In reply to request, I mail you prints of a number of arrows in 
my collection. My collection consist of 

Arrows and spears, (the pick from about 75,000,) 5»<xx> 

Mortars from one ounce to 25 lbs. weight, 20 

Pestles, pounders and hammers, 50 

Beads and pendants, 25 

Sinkers, 10 

Scrapers, 25 

Knives, 7 

Grave ornaments and other carvings, 10 

Highly carved pipes from B. C, (not prehistoric,) S 

Articles unknown, 20 

Mrs Kunze, of Umatilla is the only person having a large col- 
lection that 1 know 

Oregon City, Ogn., July 25, '87. H. C. Stevens. 



THE KENTUCKY SILVER FIND. 

Editor Am, Antiquarian: 

In your July number of the Antiquarian Mr. T. H. Lewis 
has replied to an article of mine which appeared in the May 
number. 

In mv article I stated : "Details of the work and find almost 
lost." I also wrote to the Mr. Brown mentioned by Mr. Lewis» 
ami he says (as did my article,) "The relics were found by two 
boys whose names I do not remember." Mr. Mercer also cor- 
roborates Mr. Brown's statement. Mercer talked with the boy 
who brought the relics to Cincinnati. This boy was one of the two 
who did the digging. 

I may have been mistaken in the location of the mound, as ^ 
never was at Portsmouth, but relied upon what Mr. Mercer saia» 
having obtained most of the information concerning the find b^ 
him. But this I do know: the axe was not found with 
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A GAME DRIVE. 
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TJilvei- relics, !nit was found near the Old Fort in a corn-field. The 
r and skeletons and beads did come from a mound, although 
near the surface. What became of the other silver I do not 
know, Mr. Lewis claims that there was more found, and if tliere 
was it certainly ought not to be lost or scattered. 

in my narration I meant to convey the inea that the find was 
Jtisloric} of course it is not prehistoric. The mound may not be 
directly opposite Portsmouth, in stating that it was I relied upon the 
'Word of others; but it is certain that this mound is not far off, and 
that its contents arc quite valuable. 

Copper seems to have been in use among the Ohio River 
Indians. I have in my possession two axes similar to those de- 
scribed by Mr. Lewis which were taken from a "wash out" not 
many miles above his city. The bone, shell and Ntone implements 
described in the previous a(ticle and stated as found "on the banks 
of the Ohio above Portsmouth" were not found a short distance 
above Portsmouth as Mr. Lewis supposes, but were found in high 
*rlay banks nearly fifteen miles up the river. 

Xeniii, Ohio, August 6th, 'S7. W. K. Moorehead. 
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WELDED COPPER SPEAR. 



'tor American Antiquarian: 
In reply to your circular I would say that I have an ancient cop- 
.pear showing that it was welded by fire to the short part t 



handle end; found ii 
•ago, Dec. II 



a ancient 
ours truly, 



lundin Ironton Township, Wis. 

C. F. GUNTHER. 



A GAME DRIVE, 



I 

W£ditor Am. Antiquarian: 

Hidden from view in a dense woods, on the south side of the 
Kittatinny or Blue Mountains, about three and one-half miles east 
from whore the Lehigh river flows through the mountain, forming 
the Lehigh Gap, and about one and a half miles west from the 
post village of Danielsville, in the north-western county, Penn., is 
situated an ancient structure which I wish to bring to notice. 
Here, caused by the water accumulation of heavy rains 
rushing down its side, can be seen extending from near the 
summit to the b.ise of the mountain, a gidly from four to eight 
feet deep, irregular in width, and about one mile in length. 
Along and on each side of this natural incision is placed 
a line of stones, irregularly thrown together, and varying in 
height, from one to three feet apart from each other, ne.ir the 
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summit several hundred feet apart, they converge toward the bas«o^ j 

the mountain where the distance is about fifteen feet. Here, ^^^ 
ends of both walls are about five feet high. This opening "^'** 
perhaps the mouth of the drive. A few steps from this pas^ ^%^ 
extending in the same direction are a number of similar \w*'a"* 
thrown together . in the same manner. Overgrown with t :^ee8 
and shrubbery, and partly covered with vegetable matter decav'' i^g 
here for perhaps centuries one is prevented from telling their ori; 
al height, which was perhaps much greater than at present, 
mountain at this spot attains an elevation of some seven hun(E 
feet, and the gulch with its lines of stone tends up its side ia 
slightly slanting direction. On the summit still grows the win 
green plant, and the boxwood brush or tree. Deer, I am told, 
partial to this food, and in olden time, still in the memory 
the oldest in habitant yet living in the vicinity, congregated 
to feed on their favorite sustenance which grew in great profusi 

Here, then, the Indian watched for the gathering, and as a hi 
approached to feed forced them with hideous yells into the dri 
Dead branches of trees and brushes perhaps added to the 'heij 
of the stone walls, back of which were stationed savages who w 
to slaughter the animals in their frightened and terrible can 
down the steep enclosure, none of which were ever fortuns- 
enough to escape. The short parallel walls at the mouth of 
drive were no doubt erected to prevent the escape of an anii 
had it been fleet-footed enough to get through the drive. 

Three miles south from this place, in the vicinity of the post v 
lagc of Cherry ville was once a place of encampment of the Indiai 
Many fine objects of stone have been found here, a number 
which arc in the writer's cabinet. 

In 1732 was laid out here by order of the proprietors, a rcserv 
tion of 6,500 acres in which to experiment in civilizing the Indian 
a number of whom were induced to settle on this spot. — [History 
the Lehigh Valley, M.'S. Henry, Easton, Penn., 1S60, p. 301. 

This section is up to the present day called "Indian Land." 
remains of the primitive people who lived'here before the adveir 
of the European are exceedingly rare, and it is only by clos 
questioning and careful search that their whereabouts can be 
covered. They had, it appears, not the desire to rear structure 
as arc still to be seen in other parts of the United States. The learn< 
archaeologist, E. G. Squicr, truthfully writes: "The Indian trib- 
found in possession of the country now embraced within thelimits 
of New England and the Middle States have left few nionument^- 
to attest their former presence. The fragile structures which thei 
erected for protection and defense have long ago crumbled to thi 
earth, and the sites of their ancient towns and villages are indicated^ "^ 
only by the ashes of their long extinguished fires, and by the 
rude relics which the plough of the invader exposes to his curiour 
gaze. Their cemeteries, marked in very rare instances by endurinj 
monuments, are now undistinguishable, except where the hand o 
modern improvement encroaches upon the sanctity of the grav< 
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The forest trees, upon the smooth bark of which the Indian hunter 
commemorated his exploits in war, or success in the chase — the 
first rude efforts towards a written language — have withered in the 
lapse of time, or fallen beneath the inexorable axe. The rock upon 
which the same primitive historian laboriously wrought out his 
rude, but to him significant picture, alone resists the erosion of 
years. Perhaps no people equally numerous have passed away 
without leaving more decided memorials of their former existence, 
excepting the significant names of their sonorous language, which 
still attach to our mountains, lakes and streams, little remains to 
recall the memory of the departed race. 

Allentown, Penn. A. F. Berlin. 



PERFORATED STONE FROM OHIO. 

-Editor Am. Antiquarian : 

The following is in my cabinet. The young men of the neigh- 
borhood have presented them to me from time to time. The most 
of the arrow points were found on the farm of Jesse Clark, Moul- 
ton township, Auglaize County, Ohio: 415 arrow points (perfect), 
3 pestles, 23 fleshers, 15 stone axes, 5 stone hammers, i iron toma- 
hawk, I stone tomahawk, 14 shuttels (perfect), 3 stone pipes 
(^mall ones), i badge or wand, i tube or call, i pipe shaped stone 
purpose unknown, i stone ten inches long pointed at ends, i stone 
^hape of plumb bob, 2 odd pieces hard to describe, 25 miscellaneous 
specimens, i stone size of turkey Qgg perforated through the center 
^nd concave — a pretty specimen. Would like to know what was 
^ts use and name. 

D. W. Lawrence. 



WERE THE MOUND BUILDERS INDIANS? 

-Editor Am, Antiquarian : 

As I am a constant and thoughtful reader of the American 
A.NTIQUARIAN I write you this letter of inquiry, hoping that your 
Answer will assist me materiallv in the studv of the facts and theo- 
J^cs of the science of Archaeology. This science presents a great 
nriany facts, but the difficulty is in the rational and true interpreta- 
tion of these facts. In the works that 1 have read from the pens 
of different authors I find a great many theories that do not agree 
'^vith themselves, with each other or with the facts. What relia- 
ble and conclusive evidence have we that the stone implements 
"Were not made, and the mounds we find scattered over the Amer- 
ican continent were not constructed by the Indians who were found 
in the possession of this territory by the white men when they first 
landed on the Atlantic coast .^ Upon what facts do Archaeologists 
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construct the theory that they arc works of a different race, and the 
remanis of an older and higher civilization? If the Indians were 
not the builders of the mounds, then who were the Mound Build- 
ers? This question has been answered in different ways by differ- 
ent writers, but the answers are not satisfactory because they do 
not appear to rest upon established facts nor are they proved by 
conclusive evidence. Are there any facts in the light of which you 
can affirm with reasonable probability to what race the Mound 
Builders belonged ? I am a student of Archaeology, an honest and 
earnest investigator, and I am in hopes that you will help me by 
giving as clear answers to these questions as you may be able to do 
from your superior knowledge of the subject. 

Wm. Tucker. 
Mount Gilcad, Ohio, June 27, 1887. 



STONE PAVEMENTS AND CREMATION ASH 

HEAPS. 

Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

The Fortney mound is situated twelve miles west from Alcx- 
andersville, and one mile south-west from Farmersville. It occu- 
pies a position on the crest of a precipitous cliff bordering Big 
Twin on the north, about one-fourth of a mile east from an ancient 
protective enclosure: 

This mound is in the form of an ellipse, and is ninety feet in its 
longer diameter, which is on a line with the cliff east and west. 
I could not determine its shorter diameter with any exactness, from 
the peculiarity of its position, which was partly on the level and 
partly on the declivity ;♦ but it will not vary much either way from 
fifty feet. Its height at present is thirteen feet, but "old settlers 
remember when it was much higher. I have very little con- 
fidence in these declarations, as I find they are in many instan- 
ces unreliable, and the example before us is not an exception. The 
proof consists in the presence of an oak tree near the eastern crest, 
which is quite too large to have attained to its proportions in the 
memory of even the " oldest inhabitant," and tradition is not ad- 
missible. The truth is, the mound is truncated, which is demon- 
strated by the existence of a graded way which extends from the 
summit to the base on the west side, resulting in a sharp prolonga- 
tion at that point, which is near the crest of the cliff. On the east 
side the ascent is more difficult, and on the north I found the angle? 
by the clinometer, marking forty degrees. On the south, or cliff 
side, a large section had been cut down, presenting a perpendicular 
exjx^sure eight feet wide and ten feet six inches high, and hence a 
rare opportunity for the study of these unique accumulations. 1^ 



•The position selected in the above example is a most remarkable one. It would aeeia th«l •• 
athe« were carried there and poured over the crest until the pile swelled up and qtread Oftf ■"* 
level land. Of course the depth of the mass is much greater on the declivity than on iteiti*^ 
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example the depth of the clay cover is five feet and a half, and 
we have nil cxpoame of five feet in depth of the ash heap. This 
(jives us thrt-e feet on the level with the addition of several feet on 
the declivity. But as the exc.ivatiou docs nut reach the surfuce 
Ihe actual depth of this remarkable deposit is at present conjectural. 
The diameter of this ash pile cannot be determined without an im- 
mense expenditure of Ijibor. But the horizontality of the line 
which separates the clay envelope from the ash heap, and which is 
sharply marked, is strongly suggestive of vast proportions. 

The prevailing color of these collections is a light yellowish 
grey when dry, but assumes a darker shade when damp. The 
example before us presents a mottled appearance, caused by isolated 
deposits of a dark color inclining to black, which appears to be due 
to microscopic particles of charcoal. With these black "pockets," 
the yellowish white nodules of Springfield clay and bone dust con- 
trast very strikingly, 

This description would be incomplete without so me, reference to 
an interesting appendage to which my attention was directed by 
the courteous proprietor, Mr. Fortney. It consists of a paved 
-work in the form of rubble which covers a space fifty feet in breadth 
and ninety feet in length, or the entire length of the mound. At 
one point, namely, the base, or terminus of the mound, the graded 
pathway extends under the mound. The material consists of flat 
limestone, recent conglomerate, boulders and grey-heads, some of 
which would weigh probably one hundred pounds. The entire 
space indicated is thicklv overspread and covered with a thin coal- 
ing of soil. In the execution of this work there there was no ef- 
fort at precision; but the stones were thrown down without regard 
to order or symmetry, hence in some spots they occur In great 
abundance, in others they form a single sti.ntum; but where this 
form is noticed the depth of the pavement is maintained by the 
increased size of the houldcrs, resulting in a level surface. 

A wagon road, which is located near the base of the mound, is 
completely paved from one side to the other, which might lead to 
the inference that the work is of recent date, and that these stones 
had been transported with the view of repairing the road; this, at 
least, was my own conclusion; but Mr, Fortney speedily dissipated 
this error by digging out with his mattock, in my presence, large 
quantities of stone, not only in the beaten track, but in the fence 
corners and in the field adjoining where, at a distance of fifty feet 
from the base of the mound, the work censes abruptly. The com- 
pact character of this pavement may be inferred from the fact that 
at any point within the area the stroke of the pick is arrested by a 
stone. There Is a singular absence of stone in the vicinity, except in 
the bed of the Twin, from whence the Hat limestones, iit least, must 
have been procured, as the bedded rock have been removed from 
a large area, and an immense Loess bluff deposited in its place. 
Mr. Fortney pointed out the locality from whence the recent con- 
glomerate, used on the occasion had been taken, which is on the 
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side of the cliff where it crops out in the form of cemented sand 
and gravel. 

But we have an incontrovertible argument in support of its arti- 
ficial origin, based upon the mixed condition of the underlying soil, 
which is a black loam with which yellow clay is blended, exhibit- 
ing unequivocal evidence of disturbance. It is a singular fact that 
beyond this pavement is a yellow tenacious clay, covered with a 
thin soil, also yellow. I conclude therefore that the black soil, un- 
derlying the paved work, was transported. Evidence of this 
strange performance is not wanting, but the object is obscure. 

As this work, in its general features, resembles a "fire bed" on 
an extensive scale, we sought dilligently for some evidence of it 
But aside from one large boulder which exhibited marks of heat, 
Cur search was fruitless. 1 have no conjecture to present, as to 
the object had in view; but the labor involved in the transportation 
of this amount of stone, the greater part of which was carried upthe 
face of a mound eighty-six feet in height, would seem to justify us in 
attributing to it a more than ordinary significance. 

What was the probable object of these strange observances? If 
these vast heaps consist of ordinary wood ashes, what value did 
they possess, in the estimation of this people, to merit such extra- 
ordinary solicitude? We know that ashes, in isolated deposits, or 
as an important ingredient in stratification, is a prominent feature 
in mound sepulture; from which it may be inferred that a super- 
stitious efficacy was attributed to them. 

But the subject becomes more complicated and obscure from the 
fact that in some instances these piles arc diffused with foreign 
substances, as microscopic particles of sand, nodules of burned clay, 
and Springfield clay. Furthermore, it will be remembered that 
in two instances the burned crust was present, which is a com- 
mon accompaniment of interment by cremation. And if to this we 
add the discovery of a gorget on one of these burned covers, we 
arc presented with a train of conditions wholly at variance with 
our conceptions as to the common sense of this people. Viewied, 
however, in the light of human reliquiai the above conditions as- 
sume a tangible and intelligent aspect. In this light then we will 
briefly "look into it." 

It is well known that cremation was a prevailing form of inter- 
ment among the Mound-builders, although inhumation was ocoi* 
sionally practiced; but the examples are so rare, so inadequate, ifl 
view of the dense population which once existed here, that they are 
now commonly recognized as the tombs of rulers and others high 
in authority. We must therefore seek elsewhere for the ashes of 
the common people. How were they disposed of? If by inhuma- 
tion, their burial places are still concealed from us. But assum- 
ing that these ash heaps contain the aggregated remains of the 
masses, cremated in various and distant parts of the country, and 
at stated periods, deposited on one pile, we have secured a ray <» 
light, and the mystery is divested of part of its charms. 

In summing up the arguments in support of this assur*' 
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maybe stated that small mounds — mere mole-hills, are occasionallv 
discovered, characterised by a burned- clay crust several inches 
thick, under which we find charcoal, ashes, and bone dust. The . 
inference is that here a body was consumed, then covered with 
clay on which a fire was built and continued until a brick- like crust 
was formed. A few inches of earth was then superimposed. In 
this manner the remains may have been protected until the proper 
time arrived for a general interment. 

As Springfield clay is often found in burial mounds as covers, it 
is presumable that this material, when accessible, was employed on 
these occasions. On removing the ashes, a large amount of ex- 
traneous matter would necessarily be gathered up with them. 
Hence the presence of these foreign substances. 

But the strongest evidence of their human origin is based upon 
the burned crust, and the ample clay envelope. No\v, although 
these proofs of "fires" are not always present in sepulchral 
mounds, / have invariably found human remains beneath them. 
The clay envelope is a mark of affection and profound regard.. 

S. ri. BiNKLEV. 



Editorial. 



THE GREEN STONE AXE. 
18 IT A *'CUALCmUUATLr 

The unsatisfactory nature of a crowded session of a scientific 
•isociation was illustrated by one little incident which occurred at 
tte recent meeting of the A. A. A. S. in New York. At that 
meeting Mr. G. F. Kunz brought into the room occupied by 
Action H., a beautiful green stone axe which was discovered in 
Nicaragua. The axe was so unique and so strange that all were 
«t once interested in it, but unfortunately no opportunity was afford- 
ed to express an opinion concerning it, and the session closed with- 
<>ttt any explanation. Our readers will however be pleased to- 
inow that these stone axes are not so strange and curious as at 
*r8t seemed, and that they can be easily explained. 

By turning to the proceedings of the Am. Antiquarian Society 
^ori88i, they will find a very interesting article on the subject by a 
'*«ry competent arch8Bologist,'Prof. Phillip Valentini. This article is 
*>«8cd on Prof. Fischer's work on Nephrite and Jadeite. These are 
the remarks which he makes. "Green and blue glass beads 
^"tte objects of a lively barter between the natives of Yucatan and 
^ crew of Cordova's expedition in 1516. The Spaniards were 
'punint OS to the ground of the predilection of the natives for these 
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trinkets. It was found afterward that green stone axes and relics 
called chalchihuites were regarded as having marvelous powers. 
They were not only used for the cui'c of a disease of the kidneys, 
but were regarded with great veneration, for if the stone were laid 
upon the tongue of the deceased it would help the soul to pass the 
severe ordeals before reaching Quetzal Cohuatl, Heaven. The 
same story of the magic and medical power inherent in the green 
stone was found by the learned Europeans to be also in vogue with 
Asiatics. A large number of nephrite celts have been dredged 
from the Helvetian Lakes, and were common among the Swiss 
Lake Dwellers. Nephrite has nothing in common with the emer- 
alds or other jewels of green color. It belongs to the hornblende 
is a varied light green. It is very hard. Only the diamond is 
able to make an impression upon it. There are three varieties of 
this green stone mineral. First, is nephrite proper; the second 
jadeite; and the third, chlora-melanite. Jadeite and chloro-melan- 
ite are chemically different from nephrite, whose magnesia is rep- 
resented by argilaceous earth. They are not so homogeneus and 
the color is a spinach-green. Chloro-melanite is interspersed with 
j^ellow particles. The home of the nephrite is Turkestan. It forms 
a system of massive rock-like sand-stone trap or granite. The 
Emperor of China has monopoly of the nephrite mines here. 
Another home for nephrite is New Zealand, and a third in 
Irkutsk. Turkestan seems to be the starting point of most of the 
nephrite relics. Nephrite mines are known only to exist in Asia. 
Nephrite and jadeite differ from serpentines, felsites, silicates, 
•orthaklas and saussuritcs, which are called by Prof. Fischer falso- 
nephrites. 

The home of the jadeite was found to be in mines which be- 
longed to the King of Burmah, whose dynasty from time imme- 
morial had enjoyed the monopoly of selling objects manufactured 
from the precious green stone, 

The Mexican chalchihuites are supposed to be green silicates 
whose mines arc located in the "Cerrillos" of Mexico. 

Ten specimens of jadeite and chloro-melanite were taken from 
America and they found their way into Prof. Fischer's cabinet. 

The nephrite stone shaped by the ancient Orientals to the form 
-of a celt, is not only discovered in Asia, but also in Europe and 
America. Therefore pre-historic communications by the Asiatics 
with Europe as well as America is suggested. This is tbe con- 
delusion reached by Prof. Fischer. Prof. Fischer made a large 
collection of green-stone relics. He found about one hundretl and 
•eighty-nine of pre-historic nephrites. They show a remarkable 
similarity of shape, having either the forms of chisels or of celts. 
None of the European specimens show ornamental carving. 

Mr. Valentini made a remarkable discovery in connection with 

a green-stone chalchihuatl which was dug out from an ancient grave 

in Cost;i Rica. The stone approached the celt in form. One side 

•of it was polished, the other side had been carved. The workma* 

had begun to saw lengthwise but had preferred to break the 8^^ 
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-Into halves. It was unknown hy what instrument the cuts 
were made or the polish scciirecl. It is supposed that the sawing of 
stone was practiced by the Mexicans with string and sand. Prof. 
Valentin! describes two nephrite tablets or Chnlchihultes, as he 
calls them, both of which had been siiwed. His explanation of the 
sawing is ingenious. He says that nephrite ceased to be Imported 
into America and that it became very scarce. But the sacred 
character of the stone continned. The suppositiori is that pieces 
■%verc sawed off from the Chalchihuites and were pl.iced on the 
tongue of the deceased as a sort of charm or passport to carry the 
soul to the native paradise. Prof. Valentini then goes on to de- 
scribe the two Chalchihuites, one of them in the museum of 
Lcyden, called the Lcyden Plate, and the other preserved in the 
Berlin museum called the Humboldt Celt. Both of these he main- 
tains came from America, as they contain Central American sym- 
bols. He finishes the article wilh an explanation of the symbols 
carved upon the relics and concludes \vilh the following woi-ds: 
"But, if 1 took at our strong, massive specimen, .and consider that 
there exists still others of its kind, and even of a much larger size, 
I feel positively at a loss for a suitable explanation, and still more 
at loss to slate the special work these large thick celts were able to 
perform." Now the peculiarity of the green-stone axe exhibited by 
Mr. Geo. F. Kunz at the American Association is this, that it has 
a Malay face upon it. 

It is a heavy, thick, clumsy looking celt made with square cor- 
nel's and resembles a wedge as much as it does a celt. It has also- 
cuttings on the back as if two pieces had been sawed out of it. It 
is probable that the pieces had been taken out of the back and h.id 
been put to the same use which Prof. Valentini suggests: placed 
on the tongue of some deceased pcraon to give a safe p.issage to the 
soul. But the Mal.iy face shows the origin of the stone. The 
figure is carved in low relief. The arms are folded below the face 
and in the hand there is a small figure of a celt or stone as. The 
face covers the large and heavy part of the wedge. It is a Malay 
face, the eyes, the lips and the whole contour of the countenance 
showing that it is. We have then in this single relic good evidence 
of contact with the Asiatic continent. 

The dale of the stone 'or of its carving is, course, unknown 
and yet the cutting upon the back would show that the stone had 
been used in the pre-historic times before the importing of nephrite 
and jadiiile had ce.iscd. It is a very interesting relic and one that 
suggests more than might at first be supposed. 



» MUSEUMS IN NEW YORK. 

The opportunity of \isiling the museums in New York on the 
occasion of the meeting of Ihe A. A. A. S. was doubtless improved 
by others. The editor of the Am. ANTiQUAniAN would, however, 
' " ' o express his gratitude to the gentlemen connected 
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with these museums for their kind attention and for the time given 
by them in pointingr out objects of interest. The Editor would extend 
thanks to the following gentlemen: — Prof. Isaac P. Hall, Gen. 
Lewis P. di Cesnola, of the Metropolitan Museum; Mr. L. P. 
Gratacap of the Museum of Natural History, to the Secretary and 
Librarian of the Long Island Hist. Soc'y in Brooklyn; to the 
Committee on Entertainment for the opportunity of visiting the 
Museum on Government Island, and the objects of interest at 
West Point. Also to Mr. Geo. F. Kunz, who politely invited 
the editor to attend the Geologists in their excursion to Hoboken 
^nd the pleasant entertainment given at his private residence. 

Thanks are also due to the Librarian of Columbia College for 
access to the hidden stores of pamphlets and books, and to the 
President of the Hamilton Club House of Brooklyn for seeing the 
interesting painting of Washington and his Friends which adorn 
the walls of the elegant rooms. 

At the Metropolitan Museum we had the unusual privilege of 
gaining access to rooms which are generally closed to visitors and 
to inspect certain curiosities unknown to the public. Gen. Cesnola 
kindly took the editor into these rooms and pointed out many 
extremely interesting objects. Among them a number of mum- 
mies which have been secured from Egypt, the possession of 
which has not been made known to the public. Also a series 
of casts of ancient art, such as the Lion Gate at Mycena;, etc. 

In the museum at Government Island, there are several complete 
costumes of Indian warriors with their feather head-dress, buck- 
skin leggings and other native trappings, all of which are difficult 
now to secure, at any rate in their genuine aboriginal condition 
and not made to order. 

There is another museum in New York which contains some 
very interesting antiquities, namely, that of the Historical Society 
with its Abbott collection of Egyptian mummies and relics, which 
we did not see. It is generally closed during the months of July 
and August, therefore we did not reach it, though we understand 
that access was gained by a few. 



THE MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

In 1S79 ^^^^ '^^^' Antiquarian contained a notice of the latest 
acquisition to the ethnological collections of this museum. The 
Dc Morgan collection, so called after its orginator, a French no- 
bleman, purchased by Robert L. Stuart, Esq., consisting of imple- 
ments, of the following groups of objects: Implements of the 
Archaiolithic and Neolithic Periods, from central France, excavated 
in the Loire Valley. Specimens from the south of France, from 
the caves of Dordogne, including a fine series of bones, many w 
them engraved. Implements from the gravel beds of Warrc* 
Hill, Suffolk, England, from excavations personally condttdrf 
by Canon Greenwell, of Durham Cathedral. Obsidian instmi" ^ 
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irom new discoveries made in ancient Crete and Greece, which 
bear a striking resemblance to objects of the same material found in 
Alcxico, A select series of stone and bronze articles, from the 
Swiss lakes, is one of the most intcrL-sting lealiircs of the collection. 
This consists of numcrons objects of syenite, diorite, porphyry, jade 
etc., most of them in tlicir original handles of stag-horn; also clay 
vases and fossil bones of arctic animals. The collection illustrating 
the Bronze Age contains numerous ornaments, axes, razors, (ish- 
tiooks, etc. Tlie Bronze Age of Great Britain and France is also 
represented by a choice set of arms and tools. Since that time the 
museum has received the large collection formerly belonging to 
f ol. Chas. C. Jones, Jr., illustrating the prc-historic archaiology 
of Georgia and the Southern States; also a portion of the Squier 
& Davis collection, that portion which was not sent to the Black- 
mote Museum, England, consisting mainly of pottery vessels and 
vases from Ohio and others from Mexico. Besides these are 
several other valuable collections, chiefly a large collection of 
woollen specimens from the Northwest coast, purchased by Mr. 
Frank Boas. Among these are many manufactured relics such as 
\voo<len columns or ancestral posts, wooden idols and masks which 
have little a re hieo logical value, although they illustrate the ethno- 
logical customs of the region from which they were brought. The 
arrangement of the archxological relics is somewhat imperfect. 
The collections of individuals where they are large enough is well, 
but where pottery from the mounds of Mexico are placed in the 
same case with a dried up or salt- preserved body from a cave in 
Tennessee, and a miscellaneous assortment from various places, the 
arrangement docs not seem so satisfactory. The advantage furnished 
by this collection is that one m.iy compare the flint relics, both 
paleolithic and neolithic, from France with the neolithic relics 
from the U. S., although it would be still better if there were 
paleolithic relics collected in America in the cabinet for the purpose 
of comparison. 

It should be said that the large collection of Mr. A. E, Douglas 
occupies one of the rooms of the building. This consislsof a large 
number of flint implements from Missouri formerly owned by Mr. 
J. E. Jones, Kcytesville, Mo.; also a large number of bronze he- 
matite relics oi perforated tablets, mainly from Ohio, of arrow 
heads from all quarters, and of carved pipes of various patterns, 
Mr. Douglas' collection is very valuable and taken with the col- 
lection made by Mr. C. C. Jones of Georgia, would very well rep- 
resent the prehistoric archaeology of the entire Mississippi Valley. 
Mr. James Terry has also in the museum a large collection of 
stone relics, many of which he has gathered in Oregon and on the 
Pacific coast. The collection of stone relics in the Museum of 
Natural History of Central Park is one of the most complete in the 
United States. It at least furnishes the foundation for a depart- 
ment in the museum which is not to be despised, but whichneeds 
only the personal superintendence of one who is an enthusiast to 
grow into one of the very best in the United States. 
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The ethnological collection is a good one. Implements of 
are gathered here from many countries, mainly from the Is 
of the sea, such as the Feejee and Caroline Islands. 



DEATH OF PROF. AVERY. 

We arc sorry to record the death one of our associate cci 
Prof. John Avery, of Brunswick, Me. 

Prof. Avery was an indefatigable student and a most cxc 
scholar. His specialty was the Archaeology, Ethnology and 
lology of the uncivilized tribes of the Far East, and no m 
America and perhaps no man in the world was better inform 
the subject than he. These tribes may properly be called In 
though their residence is in the far east, and in the midst ( 
civilized races of the old world. The readers of the Anti 
RiAN will have noticed how valuable Prof. Avery's researchc 
especially as they brought out the parallel between the nativi 
toms of this region and those which prevailed in this coi 
The department must however be dropped, for no one c: 
Prof. Avery's place. The last line written by his hand was 
erence to the proof of the notes contained in this number. 

We are glad to bear our testimony to the unvarying 
ness, the enduring patience, the thorough conscientiousnes 
modest quiet spirit, the sincerity and the manliness of ourass( 

He was given up to his favorite studies, having just resign 
position that he might prosecute them more fully. 

He was acquainted with fifteen languages and was well in 
ed in all oriental matters. His articles have been published I 
Oriental Society, by the Philosophical Society of Great Br 
and by the American Antiquarian, and have been rca 
appreciated by the best scholars in this country and Europe. 

Prof. Avery began his literary career while an instru< 
Grinell College, Iowa. His connection with the college atl 
wick gave him better opportunities and he improved them 
edification of others. It is a misfortune to have such a man< 
in the midst of his days. Prof. Avery was a christian gentl 
He was a member of the Congregational church, a teache 
large Bible class and a useful man. His publications must, 
ever, be his monument and we are glad to say that the Amei 
Antiquarian contains the most of them. 

DR. CHAS. RAU. 

One of the most eminent archaiologists of the United Stat 
Dr. Chas. Rau of Washington, D. C. We had been inforir 
his sickness by a letter in his own hand writing,very much 
the case of Prof. John Avery. We were shocked at the sntt 
ment of his death. It would seem as if the editor had beta 
ed with the last words of two very worthy men. Dn^^ 
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rery reliable scholar, a very careful investigator and an excellent 
rlassifier, and during his connection with the Smithsonian had come 
o be regarded as one of the chief authorities in the department of 
\merican archaeology. His articles on the Stone Age in Europe 
)ublishcd in Harper's Magazine has also given him considerable 
eputation as a popular writer and author. The books which he 
las written may be regarded as standards. 



LITERARY NOTES. 

BY TDE EDITOR. 

AKTiQumr OP Man in the United States.— Col. Charles Wliiltlescy Las 
btaiocd evidence of the existence of two races of maa, and possibly of a tliird 
Dtcnncdiato race, ns liaving held possession of the northern portion of the 
^crican continent — the more recent of them bein;; the North American In- 
ijan or red men ; the earlier race he terms tl'c mound-builders. The antiquaries 
)f Europe regard the people who used flint instruments as being prior to those 
ivho bad implements of stone; and the latter, again, ns older than the races 
uang bronze or oilier metals. In the United Slates, the race next prior to the 
wbitc man had very few implements of stone; tlicir knives and arrow head3, their 
war implements and their agiicultural tools, were almost entirely flint ; they 
IwdTcry few and rude ii:struments of native copper. The mound- builders, on 
the contrary, who precede d the red men, produced tools in the reverse order; 
tbeiraxes, adzes, and minis were very numerous, and sometimes of stone; 
their copper tools abund:.iit; but those of flint very rare. Hence, in this in- 
stance, the most ancient people were the most industrious; they cultivated the 
loil; they possessed more mechanical ingenuit}*, and left more prominent and 
pennanent monuments. On the Atlantic coast, from Nova Scotia to Florida, 
tre numerous shell heaps, identical with those of Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
nark, and known as kjockkenmoiddlngs. The examination of several caves 
gave bones of the wolf, deer, bear, rabbit, etc., mixed with skulls of the red 
nu», and not dating back apparently more than ::000 years. Col. Whittelsey 
esthnates 2000 years as the period also of occii]Mi]ion by the mound-building 
nee; which does not take us back us fur us the beginning of the historical 
period in Asia and Africa. 

KuMiBMATic AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.— The usual Stated meeting of the 
Kuniamatic and Antiquarian Society was held on the evening of the 1st inst., 
tt its ball. Eighteenth and Chestnut streets. 3Ir. Edwin A. Barber submitted 
^ paper on the secret habits of the North American Indians, and a discussion 
on the subject followed, which was participated in by the members present. 

Mr. Phillips presented two papers by Dr. Macedo, of Lima. 1. The penal 
syitem of the Incas. 2. Their system of f ortiflcations. He read various notes 
o' interest, among others one referring to the reply of M. Lucion Adam to Dr. 
firinton's strictures on the Taensa Grammar and Dictionary. 

Mr. Outerbridge made a communication in reference to a collection of an- 
cient coioB which had been sent by 'Mr. Williams to Mr. Whitney with the 
Attyrian slab shown at the May meeting, and exhibited specimens of the silver 
^ectt of Demetrius, Soter, Heraclea, Arsinoe, Cleopatra and,Ptolemy, together 
^th an J\»iijii(iH iii nl from Nimroud. The atter consisted of a small perfo- 
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rated cyliDdcr of hematite engmvcd with the figure of a kin^ and an inscrip- 
tion in cuneiform characters, and probahly dated about 1000 B. C. 

The President exhibited a cast made by the Smithsonian Institution 
of tlie tablet discovered in an Ohio mound by Rev. Dr. McLean, and said that 
it Tvae of tlie same character as the other tablets that had been found. 

There was also exhibited an Indian iron tomahawk, a probable relic of tlie 
French and Indian wars; a curious Indian shrine of carved wood; a Cbinese 
flute made of bamboo, and two Chinese tobacco pipes of wood, resembling ap- 
ple, one with gold fish and the other with a figure of a seal and a bird 
carved in relief. 

Mr. Edwin A. Barber presented the socie'y with 200 pamphlets relating to 
archaeology and ethnology. 

The death of the Hon. George HaiTison, a member of the society, was an- 
nounced as having taken place on the 9lh of September, in the 74th year of 
his age. 

It was moved that the special thanks of the society be tendered to Isaac 
Myer, Ef q., for the gift of his beautiful book on the Waterloo medal. 

Peogram of a. a. a. S. fok 1887.— Section H.— Anthropology Vice Presr 

dent, D. G. Brinton, of Media ; Secretary, Chas. C. Abbott, of Trenton. Member 

of Council, Amos W. Butler, of Brookville. Members of sectional Committee, 

8. D. Peet, of Mcndon, Frank Baker, of Washington, Wm. M. Beaucbamp, 

of Baldwiusville. Members of Sub Coirmittee on Komiations, Joseph Jastrow, 

of Baltimore, Philo Hoy, of Racine, Stewart Culin. of Philadelphia. Papcn 

Read: Aboriginal New York Villages, 25m.. by W. M. Beauchamp. Recent 

archoilogical investigations in the Champlain Valley; 15 m. : by G. H. Perkins. 

Study of a small and isolated community in the Bahama Islands; 20 m.: byT. 

Wesley Mills. On the correlations of certain mental and bodily conditions in 

man; 20 m. : by Chas. Porter Hart. What is it? 15 m.: by E. W. Claypok. 

On the assumed mythical character of Professor Heer'sAtlanlia Theory; 15 m.: 

by J. Eost. Illustrative notes concerning the Minnesota Odjibway8;20m.: 

by Miss F. E. Babbitt. China in America; a study in the social life of tie 

Chinese in the Eastern cities of the United States; 10 m. : by Stewart Culin. The 

true basis of ethnology ; 20 m. : by Horatio Hale. Sensory types of memory and 

apperception ; 25 m. : by Jos. Jastrow. Music and poetry of the Eakunoe; 

10 m. : by F. Boaz. The Palaeolithic age in America; 15 m.: by S. D. Feet. 

The subdivision of the Paleeolithic period: 15 m. : by D. G. Brinton. The 

Indians of British Columbia; 20m. : by F. Boaz. Totemism and animal w<v* 

ship; was it confined to the races who were in the hunter stage? 15m.: by 8. 

D, Peet. The Serpent Mound of Adams Co., O. ; 15 m. : by F. W. Putnam, On 

the preservation of Aboriginal remains in America; 5m. :by Alice C. Fletcher. 

System of symbols adapted for American Prehistoric Archaeology; 10 m.: by 

W ill De Ilass. On the Santhals of Northeastern Bengal ; 30 m. : by S. Kneelnnd. 

Anthropology as a study in a college course; 5 m.: by G. H. Perkins. Some 

of the unsolved problems connectedwith the stone age; especially as to iti 

subdivision; 15 m. : by S. D, Peet. The Niam Niams and their neighbors; 10 

m. : by Franz Boas. Evidences of a pre-Indian occupation New Jersey; 15 nw» 

by Chas C. Abbott. Some aborginal dwelling sites in the Champlain Vafltf* 

7 m. : by D. S. Kellogg. The relation of archeeological remains to il«^ 

races; 10 m.: by A. W.Butler. Preliminary studies of 
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Jaue JDBritisli Columblu *s Ihc subject of il pniwr rciul before tlic H:itural 
nut. Socleiy of llonircol by Dr. Q. JI. Dowsman, Marcli 28. Severul apecl- 
mcDs vcrc cxiiibircil. 

GEOI.0GY OF Falestike.~-T1io committee sent out by Uio PtkleBliuQ Explo- 
ration Society Id I6S3-4, rcodiecl Boato very iDtci'catiiif results tu dclerminiiig 
ilie geoiofiical Biruclurcof tbc Iloly Land. Five districla were discovered 
as follows: 

1. The Maritime District elrctcliinf; from tbc Isthmus of Suez nloiifi the 
coast to ilie base of 3It. Carmel, This has au average i-leviilion of 200 feet 
formed of post-pliocpoe sands and gravels upraised since tlie pliocene epocU. 

2. Tlio Tabic Lami of Wcalern Palestine formed of crclaceo-nummuiic 
limcBiooe disposed in tbe form of an crch wiili an avcmgc elevation of 3500 
above Itio sea, A vcij aucicnf follows uloeg tlie line of tbc waicr-slied, 
utong wUcb most of tbe villages, Sbccltcn, Niuo. SycLor. Betbil, Jerusalem, 
BelblcLi'm, and Hebron were built. 

S. Tlie liuo ot tlic Jordan, tbe Gber of tbe Dead Sea, and tbe Arabab do 
pression, caused by a great fault or fracture ot tbe strata, composed ot creia- 
ceous limestone ou the west side of Naljou, sandstone on tlic cast side and 
crystnlinc rocliB at llic soultiern extremity. Tbe opinion is Ibnt tbc Dead Sea 
fonnerly filled tlie entire valley to a bcicht ot 1300 ft. above iLe present level. 
There nro lermces on iho Ober ot the Dead Bea wliicb correspond with (hose 
on the Sledilerraneau. The waters of the Jordan never flowed into the Oulf 
of Atabah, but a lake filled its valley for 200 miles from Merom or Huieb to 
Ibc Arie Afu Weridel. 

4. Tbe table laud east of the Jordan, with a level of 5000 ft., formed of 
cretaceous limestuue resting on Nubian sandstone. Tiie volley of the Arobat 
U situated in Ibis district a valley traversed by tbe Israelites on their way from 
Ml, Hor to ibe fords of the Jordan and by Ihe Queen ot Sheba on her visit 
lo Solomon. 

RiKOSiM Anciekt Times. —Tbc peculiar vcnernlion with which the ring 
form was regarded by the Ciirly English is verv noticeable. The great Mid- 
gard serpent which held tbucosmos toKctber performed this feat by holding 
bis tail in his mouth so as to form a gigantic ring. Ttius the smith was ac- 
customed Id think of the ring as the highest and moat perfect of forms. Qolden 
iiDgs or biaccteta were worn upon the arm and llieso were bestowed by the 
king or j'nrl upon llic warrior who distinguiBbed himself. Some of theise 
biucelets, especially ilic silver ones, were made in the form of snakes coiling 
in many folds around the aim. Some were deiicalely worked lo represent 
frsgmcuta of serpents intertwined. The helmet or bat was protected by a ring 
of slccl around the base, and the armor wasulso made of rings- RUigs of 
gold and iilvcr »nd bronze were also used as currency by the Scandinaviaos, 
who paid for the tin found among the Britons in this way. The ring 
money of tbe Kelts and Cymn is spoken of by Ciesar. The pet name the 
Danes npplicd to tliemsc Ives was Ring Danes. It is possible that tbc earth rings 
that were common in Great Britlaio at an early date, were derived from the 
Dana suporstition, or rather from a mingled serpent and sun worship, Ibe 
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symbols of tho worship thus bcin^ embodied in their sacred enclosures as they 
were in their persimal ornamentation, as the cross in modern times may be 
seen in the chapel of churches, in the symbol on the steeples, or in the per- 
sonal ornaments of the devout. 

Oriental Ghammars. — Under the title of Porta Linguarum OrientaUum,t 
series of short oriental grammars has been published ; a Hebrew grammar bj 
Herman L. Strack, an Arabic by Socin, a Syriac by Nestle, a Ethiopic by 
Pretorius. In addition to the four here mentioned, Latin grammars of the 
Chaldee (Armaic), the Samaritan, and the Armenian languages, by Petermann, 
were published years ago, and are to be issued in new editions in the near 
future. There arc also announced as forthcoming numbers of this series, & 
Targumic grammar, by Mcrk, of Heidelberg; a Persian grammar, by Seybold, 
of Maulbronn; a Turkish grammar, by Gosche, of Halle; an Assyrian grammar 
by Frederich Delitz^ch, of Leipzig; an Egyptian grammar, by Erman, of 
Berlm; a Coptic grammar, by Steindoi^ff, of Berlin. 

The Rosicrucians. — It is supposed that the ancient mysteries, templars, 
free masons and rosicrucians are secret societies concerning which the an^- 
quarian has much to say. The department of literature has, however, never 
yielded any very great amount of sohd and substantial facts, the purpose of 
most writers having been to hide the facts and continue the mystery. Mr, Ear- 
grave Jennings, who has written on the Rosicrucians, and who comes forward 
as the historian of the order, lias kept up the custom. "His book is simply a 
mass of ill-digested erudition concerning Phallicism and Are worship, the round 
towers of Ireland and serpent symbolism, offered with a charlatanic assump- 
tion of secret knowledge as an exposition of Resicrucian philosophy."— A S. 
Waitein Watford's Antiqumian for Feb. W. 

Ancient Legends op Ireland.— Lady Wilde has written a book on the 
Ancient Legends, Mystic Ctarms, and Superstitions of Ireland. Chapters ara 
devoted to the Wake Orgies, the Banshee, the !ilay Festival, Novenilicr Spelta, 
the Baal Fires and Dances at Midsummer, Marriage Rites, the Evil Eye, Fairy 
Music, Superstition concerning Animals, Herbs and the Holy Wells, Medical 
Superstitions, Cures and Charms. — Watford's Antiquarian, Feb. '87. 

3I0UND Builder's Cloth. — A mound near Circleville, Ohio, has been ex- 
cavated by N. E. Jones which is said to have contained an altar formed of 
bricks and mortar (/) covered with a bed of charcoal. On the charcoal » 
"winding sheet" which enclosed charred bones. •'There were three wraps, all 
differing in fineness of texture but woven in the same way. Each of these 
wraps could be removed separately and in pieces of several yards in width and 
length. In this wrap was also a stone, the upper side highly polished, the 
lower side, or that resting on the charcoal, burned ; and had tho appearance 
of blood burned and adhering." The mound was 18 ft. high, 50x80 ft. diame- 
ter at the base; 25x40 ft. at the summit. — The Journal of the Cinninnati Soc'f 
of Nat. Uiit. April, 1887. 

Preservation op Monuments. — A memorial has been sent by the CindB* 
nati Soc'y of Nat. Hist to the Legislature of Ohio, setting forth that the 014 
Fort, or Fort Ancient, was being destroyed, and asking that as a specinMotf 
civilization and engineering skill of the ancient inhabitants, it should be 
vented. The request was that it might be purchased and made a pQM 
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love ia the right diection. If the legislatures of other states could be 

the importance of preserving the monuments, or even of securing a 

I record of the monuments, it would be very desirable. Legislatures, 

are quite ready to appropriate money for the erecting of a race 

i fair ground, and spend hundreds of thousands of dollars in the pur- 

rounds for agricultural farms and fairs, but the ancient monuments 

protected by law. Such at least is tho case in most states. We 

Ohio may be an exception and set an example to other states. By 

Icgisluturej will wake up to a sense ot the value of these monu- 

1 wonder that Ihev were allowed to be deslroyc(l, but perhaps too late. 

eLand Wanderings."— The following is a quotation from the re- 
be last book written by Dr. C. C. Abbott contained in the Literary 
April 1887: 

2n observer had novel experiences; as when he "caught an unusually 
-minnow, which had swallowed a i)ike; and In the pike's stomach 
.11 mud-minnow, and in its stomach were tlt/i remains of a pike. Four 
2!'* And also when he saw (p. 241) a cloud of mosquitoes "half a 
, and one hundred yards from front to rear," making a sound "like 
cars passing over a bridge;" and witnessed a migration of red-wings 
5, as he thought, "fifty thousand birds in the flock;" and tried raili- 
.s with seven fishes that kept in a row and advanced or retreated as 
d their movements; all of which indicates that this is a captivating 
for the out-of-door literature department of your own or the public 
Dr. Abbott Is the authority most relied upon at present for the exis- 
Palcolithic age m America! 

iND THEIR Purposes. — We have recently received drawings of bono 
Mrs. Ilclen A. Kunzie, in which native faces are depicted, but with 
(Stumes. One idol has a human figure depicted on the lower part, 
he beak and face of a bird above it after the manner of the totem 
d in the northwest coast.<». Another idol has a peculiarly owlish 
ce engraved ui>on it ; underneath the face are knife like or leaf-like or- 
rhich resemble a nifflc around the ficc, but they may have been 

represent a feather headdress. We have also been permitted to 
e collection of large wooden masks which have been gathered in 

1 possessions and placed in the Museum of the Natural llist. Society 
r>rk Central Park. These masks are very grotesque and resemble 
Jols and the genealogical trees, at least in one particular — and that 
lal and human features are so blended together one would sup|>ose 
iree classes of relics were designed for the same purpose, or at least 
im the same source, and yet in conversing with ^Ir. F. Boaz, who 
1 study of the masques, we were informed that there ia no religious 
re to the figures, but they are merely grotesque carvings in which 
i perform their dances much as more civilizeil people put on outre 
for their masquerade balls. 

Sacrifices in Alask.\.— One of the great glaciers of Alaska, in 
31 ward its terminal moraine, is gradually filling a up valuable fishing 
[n. 1876 the native tribe, who claim the stream, sacrificed two slaves 

the god of the glacier and stop its further encro:ichmentJu 
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NOTES ON EUROPE A J^ AReH^OLOG\. 

BY DENRY PHILLIPS, JR. 

Dr. Becker lately explored the mounds near AichersUbfn, from one of 
'Which had been taken a skeleton and a variegated urn, but the general results 
were unimportant. 

Mu. E. Handmann contributes to the Zeitschrift f[\r Elhnologie (1887, II.) 
a lengthy and valuable paper on the antiquities of the vicinity of Lemai aod 
Kiebitzberge, in which he refers to the explorations and finds by various arcliffi-. 
ologists during the past year. 

At Butzke (near Belgard in Pomerania,) the rem ains of a prehistoric amber 
work-shop have been exhumed, where amo ngst over one hundred Konuin 
clay, glass and enamel pearls, more than eight hundred amber beads were 
found , as well as a bronze fibula and a golden wire, and two daiarii, one of 
Vespasian one of Faustina. Remnants of the crude material were also dii- 
covered at the place. 

Tumuli in Bulgaria,— Dr. F. Kauitz has been exploring the tumuli in tUe 
vicinity of Sofia undKazanlik; the contents were skeletons and prehistoric re- 
mains, OS well as traces of incineration. 

Bronze Knife with a Fish's Head. — In the museum at Kiel is a bronze 
knife terminating in a fish's head and with spiral ornaments on the flat of tbe 
blade which is considered to represent the profile of an early war-galley with 
high-rising stem, and the stern somewhat lower. 

Trepanning in Bohemia. — In the Museum at Prag are two well preserved 
skulls found at Bilin which had been clearly subjected while living to the opera- 
tion of trepanning, and whose owners lived a long while thereafter. 

A Trepanned Skull was found near Zschorna among urns, beads palcoli' 
thic flints, rings, perforated foxes' teeth, needles, etc. 

Dr. ViRcnow contributes to the Anthrop. Zeitschrip, (1884, IV.) a lengthy 
and valuable article on the prehistoric relations butween I taly and Germany. 

Near Kazmierz, in Posen, six prehistoric graves were opened in wbidi 
were found objects of bronze, glass and clay, celts, urns, beadpearla, amber 
necklaces, etc., etc.. etc. 

Explorations near Rudelsdorf have resulted in the discovery of many ob- 
jects of clay, including some good sized urns. 

Near Ratibor were found the vestiges of wooden piles, together witb clay 
vessels and animal and vegetable remains, supposed to bo the result of an offer- 
ing to the manes of some deceased ancestors of prehistoric dwellers in 
Poland. 

The National Assembly of German Historical and Archajological Sod^ 
ties has taken steps to obtain from the government, following the ]tfA w 
other enlightened European States, a law to prevent the destruction of natio8» 
monuments whether on public or private property. 
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;CH 1885, a quantity of Roman and pie-Roman remains weie fo«aiI at 
ir Misoco, near the Bemardinerberg. among which weie lMn»il^ pou 
ig, bracelets, one ronnd iron ring 4 cent im. in diameter, a kin^e pci3&, 
irk-knife, a small grayish brown drinking vessel, a clay ora. iaZ 
ze coins of Hadrian, and a fragment of unbumed bone. — [J^^^awi. S 



ADENA (Italy) is an old boryingplace. supposed to relise Ixw^^ 
B. C, whose contents have been explored and are endencly Oal 
3wcd by inscriptions of an Etmscan period. Bn>nzc and iiv>a &!>cil« 
Vene type were also found amon^ matter of n much Uter poritxi. P^.>^> 
vereto has published the results of these iovcstio^tions in an iIIiK* 
ime. 

LZF.x Caves, in the duchy of Brunswick, art of artificial coas:nc> 
)m were fourd bones of the lesser mammals including the Lemming, 
)po6efl to have teen the scenes of cannibalism, in prehistoric times, 
ig, who explored them, gives the following reasons for this belief: 
m renuiins are mixed promiscuously with the ashes and coal with 
m of a reguUtr burial. 

ones show no signs of calcining, which if the body been cremated 
been the case. 

are also split open lengthwise as if to extract the marrow. 

zcn caves are only one f pot rmong Eeveral that have clearly designa* 

3 of cannibalism in Germany.— [ZnY./^rr Ethn., 1884, II. 

ST prehistoric finds in Sem'a date from 1875, wben a fine stone axe- 
mm. long by 44 mm. wide was discovered at Medcedj, near Xisa; 
second was unearthed 153 mm. long and of basalt. Since then 
^ovcries of stone implements, etc., have taken place especially in 
near Islasnica associated with humau bones and the remains of 
ur»v$. 

Duli exist near Xisa, and arc especially large in the vicinity of Cari- 
e contents may, it is to be hoped, some day be subjected to a scicn- 
ition. 

IE.— An epidemic of small pox prevailed in Tiflis from December 
il 1884. The disease was named by the inhabitauU "the good 
vahwili) and the patient was placed in a darkened room decomtod 
est tapestry and best clothing as a meanu of propitiating Ibo *'l»ou«o 
h was supposed to be visiiing the afflicted one. Nothing warm or 
rmitted m the sick chamber for fear of angering the nplrlt. The neigh- 
;ked in their gala attire, pay friendly viKllH of l«Mi)?tliy duration to 
son and even kiss the pustules. The HuporHlllhni \n llmt ll»« v[j|J^^' 
angel must be received wiih rejoicing and rluHirfuhu**'*. "Ida 
ontinues until the patient recovers or (11cj«. In whUh Ult«*«' JjJJ^* |»»^ 
has gone unappeased to seme other houHO • (.V«"*M )f«'*^ * 

TKmcnEN (Cassel) stands a tree uwd n« n ^VM»^Ml^hl^lU^ \Tu"iIu^ 
ch a piece of human flesh is nailed. Thin U iiiM»l»»«^'*« ^'' ^^.^^ 
mpa. and the patient operated on mwAX novt«v al»l*»^»'^**" 
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liorbuDil of the ti^. IF a pk'Ce o( ilio bnrk ia in silence [iimed in m 
looili till Ujc blood comes, ilie paius will ceaae. 

SitecA.— Glr.ck and Scliickml im Vi)lk=s1aul>ea des Slldslavcn, vou Dt F. 
K.Ernuss. 

Dab n*roPFWt dui den StlJakvuo. voii Dr. P. S. Krnuss. 

Belli cliiiractoriKWl by llie cnro nnd fiillooas always found lu Dr. Kians*' 
work. Foriuae gijcul and Uiid. limof. dajs, etc., are ilic sulijccb of ibo 
first Ireiilisc wliilsl tlic BoLoiid dcnU wiUi tliu sacriQcc cuatomnry on bitnt 
jagfrroundTor A building. la Ibe Ultor rcfcrt'nce is mado to a Preocli tUie- 
roeol OS to the cjcuIcdcc iif liumap sacrifice in Bcsaia uj9 late ob 1803, but 
only to discredit it. 
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At Lbc mcptlDg ol the lust Oricotiil CoDgrcsa, nt VioTiDu, Mr. M. Mnciiuliflfc, ol 
ILc BcdkbI Civil Service, prcseolcd a lithograplicd copy of tlie Life of W^U 
Nflnak, founder of the Sikli rcli);ioD. wlikli lie bad recently edited. Tlie life 
(if ilio reformer given by Dr. Trumpp was from & defective MS. found by bin 
in lbc Britlflh Museum. Tbe present work is based on a more nscenlly dl 
covered H5., which la iteelf inconiplcte: but rortunntcly ila deflcicnciea cos be 
supplied from llioflrst M!3,, nnd wc probably bave as Ibo result, <Le oldest, ud 
for the moat part an nulheiilic life ol lbc religion of tho Panjab. As evidence 
of tbis, may bo remarked ils freedom, io tbe mnlu, from the gross exaggeratioai 
which cliankclerize the curK'nt lives of BEb3 Nilnak. 

On the same occasion Sir, G. A. Grierson read oc cialioroic paper on tbc tae 
dieval veroacular lileraluni of Hinduslnn, of which we hope to speak morcpM 
ticularly. when ihe paper shall have been printed, Tbe most striking feaiiin 
of the literature produced in ilic Hindi language during lbc last tbrce 
hundred years is its enormous muss, ^"ilh here and llicrc a work rising abort 
the general level, it is extremely trasliy iiv quality. Not only la the Ungusg* 
largely modernized t^nskril, but the subject-matter and Ircaiment arc, in greit 
part, an Imitation of tbe puerility and grossness of tho PiiiiTDos. In contwt 
to this servility toward the past, there bus recently appeared a craze lo i 
in a crude and wholesale manner (ho senliment and style of European wrilen. 
which IS in like degree unfavorable to lbc growib of a strong and original ti 
nacular literaiura. 

Quite sb iilar to this la lbc hislory of bterury nilturc in Bengal. During tha 
filoghul dominloD, Islam esened a stiong rtpiett'ivc mflutnce nn, if it did not 
directly forbid, ibo literary use of the vernacular. Iti the revenue courts, eo il 
is sai<>, a petition could not K'cure utieiilion. if written in Bengali; and it wal 
□ot until after 1K39 that Qoverumeut ordered the subslliulion of Bengali tet 
Persian, aa the language of offlciul docuintutsin tbc Lower Pravincis. 
■lot surprising under these eireumslanees a genumo native liieraiurc wa* latl 
in starling, and we are told thai prior to 17T8 only forty works had been coUK 
posed in Btngali. That year is memorable as ihe dat^ whcu types were flr4 
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used in Beogal. Tlicy were prepared and used by Sir Charles Wilkins for 
printiog Ilalhed'ft Rengali grammar. lie afterwards tauglit the art of cutting 
them to a native blacksmith. 

The mipulsc to literary activity was at first due to foreigners. In Iho 
year 1801 Gary's translation of the New Testament was printed, also a life of 
Pratopaditya the great king of Sagur, a ruined city of Lower Bengal. The 
style of the latter work is half Persian and half Bengali. The founding of the 
college of Fort William in 1800 gave a great impetus to the literary use of 
Bengali, an for the next few years numerous works were i)ublished under its 
patronage. 

Much was done for the language by the Calcutta Bible Society, which was 
organized in 1811. By the year 1849 it had issued in Bengali 003.206 copies of 
a part or the whole of the Scriptures. This tended to elevate the vernacular 
from the conditon of a vulgar and irregular patois into an elegant and fixed 
language. The Calcutta Book Society, too, which was established in 1817 
chiefly through the influence of Lady Hustings, to prov.dc suitable textbooks 
^or popular instruction, contributed to the same end. A year later the first 
Bengali newspaper called the Darpan or "Mirror" was started. It was warmly 
supported by the Marquis of Ilastmgs, and during its existence did much to 
enlighten tlie people about the great world outside their simple villages. In 
1821 the great reformer Rammohun Roy started a periodical, which he called 
theBrahmanical Magazine. It was devoted chiefly to opposing to the Chris- 
tian missionaries, and was short-lived. From that time to the present the press 
of Bengal has groaned under a mass of periodical and book literature, and in 
this respect it has outstripped every other province in India. 3Iuch of this is 
ephemeral and unworthy the name of literature; but the spread of education is 
gradual]}' elevating the taste of readers, and so improving the quality of that 
npon which they feed. From the last Report on the Moral and Material Progress 
of India wc learn that in the year 1884-S'> there were published in Bcnijal 68 
vernacular newspapers, of which seven were dailies. Only one of these had 
circulation of over 1,000. Of 50 weeklies the great majority do not ii^suc over 
500 copies each. The number of new books for that year was 2,330, and the 
rabjects treated were, in order of frequency, religion, language, fiction, and 
history. 

Since the tenn •»IIigh Asia,' which was first employed by the brothers 
Schlagintweit, in describing their journey of explorations during the years 
1854-58, has been often repeated by writers on the East, it may serve to pre- 
vent confusion if we define what is included under the name. It refers to that 
part of Asia which is bounded on the south \»y the Himalaya and on the north 
by the KOm-lOn mountains. These ranges sharply define High Asia from In- 
dia, on the one side, and Turkestan on the other— the most sudden descent 
being toward the south. The line of the Himalaya is broken by about twenty- 
one passes, which have an average height of 17,803 feci Sucli "passes," 
reachiD<r a mean elevation ijreater than Mount B'anc, prc-ent :i barrier to com- 
munication hardly less formida'»lc than ihe peaks they divide. The passes in 
the northern wall are, so far as known, loss numerous and of .sliglitly inferior 
elevation. The eastern and western boundaries of High Asia are not so defi- 
nitely marked. The eastern may be set at 9C^' east longitude, where the border 
nngcg join on the Chinese system, and the BrahmapQtra river makes Its great 
ioatbcrn bend; the western may be placed at about 71**, where the 
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UlmfllnVH system posses idIo ihc Uiadu Kiiali. A tliird nmiECoffireiit nlliliidc, 
callisl by some llic Northcra Ilimllnya. iravcrsca tUc whole Icnglli of tills rc- 
l^on in a ilireclion iieorlj- paraili!l lo the Iwrdfr ranges. The western portion 
jsknowa hs tUc Karakorum and theea«lcru us llie Oangri, "Snow-inoiiBtfiin." 
Belwtcn litis und the double raugc of tlie BimUlnya proper U tlio deprcwioa 
whicb forms tlie baMn of Llic T^ampo or Upper BrahioapOtni, and U pollticallj 
knomi as Central or Qreat Tibet. In this vallej ia ECttleil llic pure Tibctau 
race, nnd here the iangunge Is claiiced lo be spoken In ila greatest perfection: 
butin pronuncintion, nt irnsi. It lias departed most widely from e«r1y sland- 
ards. Tliou);]i Tibet is ealleil a valley, it is higbcr than most ii 
capital city beiag 11.700 feet above sea level, and sites of several n 
eicoedidg 14.000 feel. Rutween Iho Karknrum or Qanijri and tho KHn-Iilta 
ranges is n sbnl!ower but broader deprcasiou, known ou Ibe maps aa Cbiucso 
Tibet. A peculiuHly of Its surface is that Its walcn arc druincd in'o a series 
of inlerior lakes. It bus been crossed by only a few eiplorers. Ii is sparsely 
aettled in Ibe west by Tuikl and lo the east by Moncolian Inbea. The former 
are called Hor and the lallcr tjuk. The nbolc spaco included williin Hlgli 
Asia is embraced by 26" of luDgllude and 4^° of iaiilude on the averago, or 
abotit S0O,D0O square mllcsi, which is nearly fou'teen times the surfuc covered 
by the Alpine range. 

Sir waller Elliot, whose death has since occurred, calls allention ia the In- 
dian Aotlquary to Iho recent publication of one of the most ancient worka 
of Tamil literature. It is a gnimmatlcal work called Tolkapplyam. wrillea 
by a reputed disciple of the famous Brabmanic Miasionary Agaatya- Mr, 
Elliot Iblnks thai the composition may even antedate the period of religious 
propagnndlsm from Nurlhcrn India. The light that it throwDS od the early 
manners anil customs of the Dekhiin gives it importance. Among other tblnga 
it treats of irregular marriogcs and call lo fights. The former is thought lonifer 
lo the winning of by brides capture, an early practice which seems to bavo 
exisled in many other quarters of ilie world. So, cat lie- lifting appears to have 
been a constnnl source of Iroublo between villages, at n, time when tbo will 
of Ibe slronj;er was the only recognised law. This is conSrmed by cerlaiB 
carved ulonc luonumcnis, called firgalu, which arc often seen creeled in tho 
vicini'y of villages on Ibe border of the Soulhern Maratha country and 
Nonhem BIysore. They commemorate the death of some local hero who, in 
many casts, fell in connection wllb a cattle raid. 

Speaking of the curly literature of Southern India, it has no great age, if we 
compare it with that of Hindustan. Tho impulse to literary activity was 
communicated to Ibe Dravldinns, as it was to Iho Romans, from a jieoplo 
of superior civilization ; and lis Hrst efforts were confined to a reproducliun or 
close imiintion of ibe models furnished. 

The dale of Ibe earliest literature in aDravidian language — even of much of 
that now enlnnt and highly prized — cannot be filled with certainly. The 
ms 10 have been wanting in the people of Southern no less 
than of Korlbcrn India. The Tamils. Ibe beat endowed of all ibc Dravldim 
pMples. were Itc first lo creiite an independent iiierainre, whicb is believed by 
competent scholars to dale from the eighth or ninth century. Not only is It 
cburactcri/ed by greater freedom from Brohminic iiitiuence than iJiat produced 
ebdFltcro on the pcninsuk, but not a little of Tamil pociry has much clcvaiion 
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at aentiment nnd nrllslic beauty of eitpresaion. I.IIernry effort socma to Iiave 
been niDro tardy in llic oilier UruTidiim langunRKa, Tliu oldest norks in Tu- 
laga ntui Cnnaritsc arc tlioughl lo belotig to about tlio twclflli ccatiiry. wliilc 
HalajJlUo literature la but two or three centuries old. It appears, [hen, that 
litemry aciivhy in the Dravidian languagea of iho Deklinn lina been ver3' nenrlv 
synclironous willi ltj.it in the veraaeulatv of NarlliuiTi India iiud the mnilcru 
laoguageg of Europe. 

About Ibree yenra pIocc the I!cv. E. Drocto of Obagnlpur, India, published an- 
oullinc gnunmaT and vocabulary of the Maltn language, nbicli appears to b« 
BD oulUying member of Ihe UrnvidiaD family, in both a geographical and a 
linguiaiic sense. It is tUo speech of an alwrigiunl Tribe, Dumbcriog about 
68,000, vhlcb rails imelf Blaler "mcii,' but is known to Ilio Aryans of llio 
plains as PiitiariiiH. "Hill people." Their locniiun la on Ihc so nulled Itajmahal 
HUls, which overlook the Ganges in Lower Beogul. The following ,iro some 
of the characierisiic features of ihe lacguag(^ Like Itio Tamil, nud for Ilia 
most pari Ibc other Drnvictan languages, It bus no aspirated mutes, except Ih; 
but unlike the Tamil it retains ihe unaspiraled sonautaDdihe demal slbi' 
laBt. As a rule, gender la ascribed only to rational beings. Man nnd Ihe most 
dreaded deilics are masculine; wbilc woman, Ihe inferior deities, and the Su- 
premefieiog arc feminine. To some exient suffixes arc used 10 denotn gender. 
The lendcncy in Ibe Dravidiau. ss well asin Ibe Tlbelu-Burman, languages to 
reatrici gender to the Iiighcr order of Ixtir.gs sliows ibo abBcnce of thut poetic 
imagionlion which led the Greek 10 personify everything Nature. The relo- 
tiotis of case in noiina arc expressed l>\ sullixcs, which are same for Ihe plural 
as the singular. Usually case-endings causo no cbango in Ihe root'word; but 
sometimes root- vowels are dropped or liel ping- vowels tuserled, as ii so common 
in tbe inflecting laugunges. Adjectives ate not dedined, except when used 
as nouns Comp:iriEon is efTectcd. not by changing the adjective, but by 
placing Ibc object with whleh Ibc comparison is made in the ablative case. 
For the superlative it is only uecessary lo prefix lo this the word meaning "all." 
Only Ibe first two numerals of ftlallo are origins!, and Ihcsc arc strikmgly 
Dtsvidian; Ihe rest are borrowed from Aryan tpeecb. The language has dis< 
tinet forms for Ibc first and ^cond personal pronouns only, using for Ihe Ihird 
k demonstrative pronoun. Tlie first person plural has a two-fold form, ono 
denoting Ihe parly of the speaker alone, and the other including the party ad- 
dreased. There are traces of Ihia usage in Ihe Aryan speech of Northern India, 
and it is cbaraclerialic of nearly all tho Dravidiaa languages. It occurs ia 
QflTO and in some of Ibe HimBluyan dialects. The possessive prououua are formed 
by taking the genitive of the pevsoual or demonstrative pronouns as n base 
and adding lo this llie ordinary aufflxes of declension, for the different cases. 
Tbe language bus no relallvc pronoun, and therefore no relative clauses; 
equivalent exprcsxione are formed in variety of ways, amoug which participles - 
asd adjectives formed with a suSix signifying "belonging to" or "possessed 
of" ftre of most frequent occurrence. Far greater use is made of co ordinate, 
Iiutwd of dependent clauses than is common with us, Fbc Mailo verb has an 
Indicative, eonjunellve. optative, imperative, and infinitive; a present, past, 
UKl future tense: and an aclivc and passive voice, the latter being aluo used 
rcflnlvely. It also hm* n ncgnltvc form for each mode. Icnse, and voice. 
It lits a varielv of paniclplcs which, with ibe several forms of Ihclnfinilivo 
are an important element of liie scnience. In In&ection it disiinguis^hes not 
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oaly llic Dura1)Dr. but tbe porsoo, and cvcd — Id llic iad nnd 3ril pvr^on— (h^^ 
gender of Ibe siibjcci; moreover it lins nn "c.-xcliisivD" nod "incittsWi:'' forii^^ 
for llie flrat person plural. Tliere is obse:vjl)le in eonio verbs a tendency i(^= 
diffcveulialu tenws Lj inakiDg a cbaiige of intleciive bnsc. A verb may b^^ 
formnl from an; pari of speech br simply appcnJlns tlie verbal endings; cvlii^t' 
the orgaiivc adverb may posture aa a verb. So readily is Ibis done that ibe^s 
verb "to bo" liss no form for tbo pretcnt loose, wben used as a copula, bu^ ^9 
Ibc predicate noim or adjcetive Inltcs Ibe verbnl codings lustciid. DcriTNliT^^ 
verbs am formed by various particles inserted bctneen ibe root and liie per- — 
Bouol vuditigs. Verba arc readily compounded niih verbs and oiUcr pans oK 
speecb, by irbicli llic principal Idea is variously modified. Tiic lfUi;;uage^3 
employs posipositiouslnatend of prepositions; but ibescurc in all cases obliqu^^ 
forms ur uouus. and Ibe words governed by Ibeni, us we Uiould say, ore mcrely^e 
nouns dependent on otber nonns. 

Viewing Ibe ibnslrutilureof tbe Mallo as a nbo^e. one would place it confi_^ 
denlly in ibont^lutiuativc class. wbtlL' ilicrc arc not a few points in wliicb iV 
Bpproncbcfi near to true inflccticn. Tbc lun;^age,tbougb favored by tbe compoiiL;^ 
live isolation Dfitsgpeakere baa Eiiffetvdmucli from praxiniivio Aryan (oo^e*a^ 
Tbis is mainly, of course, in its vocabulary; but in pitri abn by tlie iutroduc ^^ 
tlon of idioms from roivigu lunguagi^ of anoibcr lypc, wlilcb at brst arc ua^^ 
niei'Ssary, and wblcb tomeiinies do vbk'ncv to the genius of Ibe Mullo, 



noOK BEVIEWS. 

Anwir f/tAf Marrrie A'atioual Bai'i: Miiniiiil, Boston; 1887. 

The point of Interrel wliicb tbls book has for Ibe rcadcnof ibcANTiQr.tniAi^^^ 
awde from tbe atatistlcal information cunlaiofi in il, cooslibi in tli>> Inct ibs^^^ 
every cbapter in il liegins wiili a bistory to illuslraie il. as foltows: Euljr 
Government Loiins. Early UUlorj- of Wiilcr Snpply, Birly lUakinT. PrimittV^J 
Coins, ibe Developmcnl of Ibo Locomotive. E^irly Stenm Vissels. Di*«>vi:ry oC 
Cnal. Itiuory of 'I'elegmplis all of aatiqunriiui luienst. Tl-e liook con- 
tains no immense amount of infonnniii^u. U is sent out by S. R. Niles. News- 
P«pcr AdveTlixiog Agency. Soft Wasblnglon sireet, JItieton. It ia emlled » 
aialislicil rcfcrrpcD book. 

Ji^monal* of a Italf-Ontitry. by Beuv IIVBnJtni>. New York and Loadoo; 

G. P- PuUuuu's Sons. Tbe Kuii'ki;rb»ckiT I'rwa, Ml pa^s. 

Tlic renders of Iho Au. A\~Ti<tt:AR[A.\ ntll mcemlKrilieautborof tbis boot 
fn one wlio furni&b«l ibc vilu.ibic .irtictc on Gaidf n Beds of MirbipiD. pab- 
lisbed in Iho first volume qiioiaticus from wbicli, and tbe mts. wrrv pubLisbed 
in iIh) Kvenib volume. Ur. Hublianl is an old resident of OcittMi nrnl f* 
ioittiliar with the vnrlv Itistory of Micbi);Bn : be i« ■ ^enikman of ecboloriy 
taste and very eonsklcrabic weallb ami lias done mueb lo kvep up llie intcnst 
to Brlcniidc uhI antiiiuarian studies in llie ciiy of Dotiw;, Tbe bookpabLifWd 
by the Painams is a collection <>f fu^iivc cseaj-s, mntatns dinpirr^ on the 
enrly liista.'y of Hkliifno. on llie natuni bislory of Uiciignn. un tbe trees, 
bints, four fooled animaU and fisbes. ats» an account of a ixvk^ksl expe- 
dition w lb Dr nouzbiooin 1S3T. amia cbaptvT npon lUo clinatc of Detroit. 
Under ibe bead of Hlstorv tbere an,' cbapiere npon Ibv Frcncli liabitmi!. f rsi 
settlrr«' hotnesmds. tbe mtmio^ of Uifce !5«. Clnir. In ibe line of ■rc!i--K>lojy 
n chuplrr upon tbe Indtans in Mi'*hi^n: two cbaplers an ibc Mooml iiuitrlcn 
«( JHchl^an, onl one upon ibe Ai^cmx Ganlm-tmbi. Thr tmuk 'n nrliien 
In n verv inten:«ing »tyk'. wliicii bus 1'cen compnteil to tiui vf Tlio;c-3u. It 
is wi-ll illuslrstnl and i* atliacllvT in I'trry wny. 
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EPITOME OF THE HISTORY AND CONDITION OF 
THE SCIENCE OF PREHISTORIC ARCH.^E- 
OLOGY IN WESTERN EUROPE. 



riKST PAPKK. 



This paper, now swollen 10 nearer the prnporlions of abook, 
IS iDlended as much lor popular as lor scientific readin<;. Its 
object is to acquaint the American people and the American 
scientists with European work and workers in this new science; 
to encourage our people, to create increased interest, and to 
mate them to renewed exertion in the pursuit and knowledge 
01 prehistoric man. If I succeed in any of these, I shall feel 
repaid for my labor. 

To reduce it within the limits of the required space, whole 
chapters must be omitted, which will account for seeming breaks 
'n ils continuity. 

In treating of the subject, I shall first review the history of 
the science, giving^ the progress of study in the different coun- 
tries or kingdoms. I shall speak first of the progress made 
^'J^ong Scandinavians; next shall refer to the science as it was 
developed in Belgium, France, Great Britain and Spain. 
, The title of my paper is The Progress of Arcliivology in 
*Vestern Europe, but I have included the whole of the continent 
^''the sake of comparison, and have endeavored to give a sum- 
'''ary^so that my readers can have a general view of archieology 
^ ^^ has existed and at present exists throughout the European 
^^'Jiinent. 

SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES IN THE PREHISTORIC AGES. 

^^^enmark is entitled to stand at the head of nations in honor 
'^er discovery of the existence of man in the prehistoric ages 
*tone, bronze and iron. 
^yerup and Simonsen discovered the polished stone hatchets 
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Professor Rygh is an elderly man, very learned ; speaks En- 
glish well; but has published nearly nothing of his researches. 
Mr. Undedt, on the contrary, is quite young, has traveled much 
and gives to the world the benefit of his discoveries. I found 
one of the best brochures on Etruria to have been written by 
him in Italian, during a visit to Rome, and published in the 
Annale del Institute. 

PALEOLITHIC AGE. 

The prehistoric man of the paleolithic age, including the cavh 
period, did not inhabit any of the Scandinavian countries. No 
traces of his occupatipn, such as the Chelleen implements, the 
Moustier points or the Madeline engravings have ever been 
fcund. It has been suggested, in order to account for this, that 
Scandinavia was, during the quarternary geologic period, covered 
possibly by glaciers, possibly by the great polar sea whieh 
coveredRussia. 

The prehistoric ages of polished stone, bronze and iron en- 
dured for a long period of time, and came to high perfection m 
these countries. The prehistoric continued here until a later 
<iate than in any other European country. The prehistoric 
epochs of these countries, as fixed by their savants and illustrated 
in their museums, are stated thus: 

Age of polished stone — First epoch, 4,000 or 3,000 to 2,000 
Tears B. C. Second epoch, 2,000 to 1,000 vears B. C. 

Age of Bronze — 1,000 to 100 years B. C. 

Age of Iron — First grand epoch, 100 R. C. to 600 A. D. 
Second grand epoch, 600 A. D. to 800 A. D. Third grand 
^poch, 800 A. D. to 1000 A. D. — the latter being the epoch of 
*Be Vikings, at the end of which begins the historic period. 

The early Runes date to the first grand epoch of the iron 
>ge— the later continuing into the historic period. 

History passed by Scandinavia, while it marched with flaming 
Ittnners, escorted by Roman armies, through Germany, France 
*od England. It is a boast of tne Norsemen that no Roman 
soldier ever set his foot on Scandinavian soil. While Rome de- 
^red herself mistress of the world, she was compelled to except 
^ndinavia. It is curiousto consider how Rome was the first 
tme sacked by the Gauls 400 years B. C. ; that she was the 
text lime sacked by the Normans 1400 years later, and it is still 
W)re curious to consider how Rome overcame and occupied 
^rance and England during five centuries, while Scandinavia, 
near a neighbor and now visited yearly bv thousands of 
teasure seekers, should have remained almost terra incognita, 
D fact during the next five centuries but little was known in 
itttory of the Scandinavians, except through their invasions 
3to historical countries. 

There is, however, much evidence of commerce with Rome 
'tiring the iron age. Many pieces of bronze have been found 
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of Roman manufacture; 4,715 pieces ot Roman money have 
been catalogued as having been found in Scandinavia, 554 in 
Denmark, i in Norway, 12 in all Sweden except Scanic, 51^4 in 
Seanic and 3,564 in the islands of the Baltic. No communica- 
tion known with Britain or France. 

THK NEOLITHIC OR POLISHED STONE AGE. 

This has been divided inlo two epochs or classes. The lirsi 
or earliest is that of the Kjokenmoddings. It was over this 
question that Worsaa; and Steenslrup had their discussion. It 
is not of great impor>ance to us, for it was admitted on all hands 
that both periods belonged to the age of polished stone. 

It may be interesting 10 give a list of the objects to be seen 
in a section of a veritable Kiokenraodding, that of Mejigard, Irans- 
ported en bloc, and exhibited at the Copenhagen Museum, as 
follows: I, Hatchets of ftinl, chipped, not polished, of small size, 
triangular in I'orm, and of the type known by that name. 3. 
ilatchcLs of deer horn. 3, Heces of deer horn, cut and 
sawed. 4, Combs for carding flax. 5, Pins and poignards made 
of bone. 6. Blades of Him, knives and saws. 7, Nucleii and 
nodules of flint, some with blades detached, others ready for 
it. 8, Fragments of ordinary pottery. 9, Stones cracked by 
Jirc 10, Long bones of animals, split. 11, Bones ol birds 
and 6shes. 12, Shells of oysters, mussels and snails. 

The implement peculiar 10 the Kjokenmoddings and known 
as a special type is the hatchet. It resembles our modern 
hewing nxemore than it does anyother. Oneside — the face— is 
straight and true ; the opposite side has alt the bevel which 
brings it to its edge. There is a second form, but it seems later 
or more nearly related to the common polished stone hatchet. 

The people during this epoch were nomadic, lived by the 
chase and bv fishing, and had neither agriculture nor flocks or 
herds. 

We visited the renowned Kjokenmoddenof Havelse — thesaoie 
to which the International Anthropological Congress made ao. 
excursion during its meeting at Copenhagen in 1869, It is, saV* 
two hours by rail to Fredericksund and one hour by carriage. 
We found it to be a large, low mound, with a wind-mill on ihc 
lop. It was not so steep as to prevent cuitivation, and we found 
it put to that use. It w;)s less than a mile distant from tbe seri 
coast. We obtained permission, and dug aboot for an boor, 
finding skulls and tliol chips, all of which are at the Smithsofr 
ian Inslitulton. 

The second ejTOch of the polished stooe age of the Scandinar 
countries is marked by the beautiful flint implements;, sometinwl 
polished, sometitaes only chipped, which ha%-e become at 00a 
the pride and pleasure of tho«e countries and the good-naturet 
envy of others. Thev are found sometimes in the sepulciii 
and sotaetiaies, ttq^her or isolated, 00 ihe surface. 
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I procured some specimens, now with my collection in the 
Smithsonian Institution, which are remarkable for their size and 
beauty. 

In this ep>och the people had some knowledge ot agriculture 
and possessed ftocks and herds. 

Dolmens are found in great numbers all over Denmark. 
Many are found also in Sweden but they are principally in the 
southwest part. In Norway none or but very few have ever 
been found. 

The human occupation of Scandinavia must have been com- 
paratively dense during the age of polished stone. This 
occupation extended over Denmark entire, over the southern 
part of Sweden and southern Norway. I do not know the 
number of objects which have been found in Denmark or in 
Norway, but an idea may be obtained from a glance at the geog- 
raphy of Sweden. 

All of Sweden north of a line drawn through Dalelf had fur- 
nished down to 1874 less than two hundred objects of polished 
stone. The southern half ot Sweden, except Scanic.(ihe 
southernmost province), had furnished 11,000 objects, v 
Scanic itself had furnished no less than 35,500. 

AGE OF BRONZE. 

The Scandinavian countries are very rich in metal implements 
and ornaments belonging to the age of bronze. The copper 
and tin of which the bronze is composed are not found separately 
in the country. The bronze ready made was imported from 
foreign countries, supposed to be from Italy, Hungary and the 
region about the Black Sea. Many articles of their manufac- 
ture have been found in Scandinavia. The bronze was an article 
of commerce travehng from the South (East) to the North 
(West), while the counter object of trade seems to have been 
the yellow amber of the Baltic. The hishways of trade seem 
to have been the rivers Elbe, Oder and Vistula — the two latter 
more than the former. 

These conclusions, stated thus synthetically, are not mere 
theories, but have been wrought <»ut step by step, with a detail 
the most careful and satisfactory. 

Bronze was wrought within the country, as is shown by the 
many workshops and by the moulds and tables found, as also 
by the quantity of articles of every sort found all over the coun- 
try belonging to the home patterns. Case No. 113 of the 
Copenhagen Museum is full of these moulds and the tools nec- 
essary to manufacture the various objects. 

One is a bronze vase with its core still inside. Tho moulds 
*re sometimes of clay, of stone or bronze, and are for hatchets, 
**ws, knives, rings, pms, sickles, etc., etc. There are to oe seen 
"ogots of bronze, stubs from the mouth of the mould, implements 
"3lf finished, and ihings more rare, the hammers, anvils and 
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punches with which the articles rough cast were to be finished 
and decorated. Of the foundries or workshops, they found in 
one, 163 pieces or implements; in another a great number of nails 
with fancy heads, portions of a small wagon and many broken 
objects, weighing altogether fifteen and a half pounds, and de- 
posited in a large vase of earthenware; in another a series of 
sickles cast but not finished; in another, fragments of swords. 
The Museum at Copenhagen possesses 6ooswords and poignards 
with perfect blade, and 2CX) more with broken blades. The 
Museum at Stockholm had just received a sword-blade com- 
plete, intact and uninjured, found in the river-bed, standing point 
upwards — I think the most beautiful blade I ever saw. I write 
from recollection, but I think it was 2/4 feet in length, 3 inches 
in width, lanceolate in form, and finely chased and decorated. 

As I have remarked. Doctor Monteliushas been able to trace 
and classify eight subdivisions, changes or eras of progress 
during the bronze age in Scandinavia. I will not follow him in 
these subdivisions. They are not merely theoretical. He pro- 
ceeds in a thoroughly practical manner. The articles found in 
a sepulchre, whether mound cist or dolmen, are kept sacredly 
together. By comparison of these, one with the other, first of 
the burial, its manner, whether by inhumation or incineration, 
of the position of the body, &c., &c., second, of the articles 
found therein, and extending this comparison to include all dis- 
coveries made in the countr}', and then to adjoining countries, 
he has been able to divide them into epochs. For instance, 
there are many forms and decorations of bronze hatchets, of 
bronze swords and poignards, of bronze vases and of fibulae. 
These can be assorted and divided. Now if each stvle be 
always found together, one may fairly conclude they were 
originally separated from the other styles. Doctor Montelius 
has claimed that the articles of each of these periods are found 
associated pure and simple in about 90 per cent, of the instances, 
that the mixture of the period immediately adjoining, as say 
first and second or second and third, occurs in about 10 per 
cent., while those with an intermediate period, as first and third 
or second and fourth, or third and fifth, never occur. And he 
has concluded that each of his subdivisions may have continued 
for a century or perhaps a century and a half. 

THE AGE OF IRON. 

We can only glance at this, although it is very important. It 
commenced about 100 B. C. and continued as prehistoric until 
the historic period about 1000 A. D. As it approaches modern 
and historic times it is the more easily traced, and they have 
been able to divide it into three periods, which are in turn again 
subdivided. Its relative importance mav be seen bv the space 
occupied by each age in the Copenhagen Museum : Kjokenmod- 
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ding polished stone, 3 halls and 63 cases. Bronze, 2 halls and 
51 cases. Iron, 5 halls and 73 cases. 

It was in the first age of iron that the ancient runic alphabet 
appeared. Its earliest known example has been assigned to the 
third century . I believe no continuous writing or history in this 
language has ever been found, but what has been found in in- 
scriptions is of great importance, the more so as, unlike the 
Etruscan, the key is possessed. The language resembled that 
of the Goths of the Danube. They conclude it to have been 
made by the Germans or Goths after ihey had acquired a 
knowledge of Greek and Latin. 

There was a second and more modern runic language, which 
is not to be confounded with the earlier. It was in use from 
the VIII. to the XII. century. 

MUSEUMS. 

My subject has run away with me, but I must not overlook 
the museums. 

The policy of these countries has been to congregate the 
prehistoric objects in a single place and consolidate them into 
one grand museum. This policy, coupled with the long exist- 
ence of the museums, the zeal and intelligence of their founders 
and the riches ot the prehistoric man in his beautiful objects, 
whether ot stone, or bronze, or gold, combine to render the 
Scandinavian museums the finest of the world. Take that of 
Copenhagen for an example : Think of the eight large halls 
occuoying the entire first floor of the Grand Prince's Palace — 
containing 187 cases — of 11 workshops in addition to the Kjoken- 
moddings of the stone age, one alone of which furnished the 
following as principal objects : 300 hatchets, 58 percoirs, 4000 
gratloirs, blades, knives and saws, 1426 arrow heads with broad 
cutting points — trenchant transversal^ among many others of 
different kinds. Think of 10,000 polished stone hatchets of the 
large and beautiful type Scandinavian — of side walls entirel}^ 
covered with spear heads of all dimensions — with the splendidly 
chipped poignards — with drilled axes and hammers — of bronze 
implements and ornaments filling 51 cases — of trumpets — of 
Jjold objects so extensive and valuable that not only are they 
kept during the day under lock and key, with a guard in every 
room, but at night are all taken out in their trays and stored 
in an immense steel safe — think, I say, of all these things, and 
you will admit my first sentence: that Denmark stands at the 
head. 

The arrangement or classification in these museums is much 
the same in the three countries. Theirs is the ideal arrangement 
or classification of modern museums. First, chronologically; 
second, geographically; and, third, by industries. Each age is 
together and by itself — stone, bronze, iron, and, so far as possi- 
M^ each epoch or subdivision of these ages. This is the 
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chronologic arrangement : Each^wrf, whether of sepulture, or 
workshop, or deposit, whether Kjokenmodding,, Dolmen, Cist, 
in whatever form, is arranged by itself, but in its proper age. 
This is the geographical arrangement : All isolated objects, not 
classified as above, are arranged according to their respective 
industries, i, e,j the stone hatchets together, the spear-heads 
together, knives and poignards, drilled axes and hammers, saws, 
scrapers, etc., etc., all in the same manner. 

In the late epochs, the historic, the objects, labelled with the 
place where found or from whence they came, are classified 
according to their respective industries, or following the modern 
nomenclature, according to their structural function. Thus all 
objects which served religious purposes are placed together, 
weapons together, and so on with other objects. 

These last are the classifications ot the ethnographic section 
of the National Museum under the direction of Professor Mason. 

If any one is inclined to lightly criticise the foregoing classi- 
fications, I ask him to pause and consider: how these are among 
the oldest prehistoric museums in the world, that their founders 
were the discoverers of prehistoric man, how they were engaged 
in this work before any now living^ anthropologist was born, 
that they spent their entire lives in the study of the science and 
knew their country foot by foot and its prehistoric treasures one 
by one, that they were teachers, masters of their science, whose 
learning and ability were recognized and admitted by every 
anthropologist on their continent. I ma}' illustrate these atten- 
tions in detail. A doubt having been expressed as to the efficacy 
and utility of the implements of the stone age, one of the Swedish 
anthropologists took from his collection a series, and handling 
them after the prehistoric manner, he and his son felled the trees, 
split and hewed the timber, and built complete a house, which 
they occupied as a shooting lodge. 

The prehistoric objects are costly. The museums have al- 
ways the first choice, the public only get the second ; but whether 
first or second — museum or in commerce — the articles are rec- 
ognized as highly valuable, are much sought for, and can only 
be purchased for cash in hand. And these things are truer that 
Americans are generally willing to believe. 

Washini^ton, D. C. Thomas Wilson. 
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ABORIGINAL COMMUNAL LIFE IN AMERICA. 

It is no praleful task Vo criticise the slatements or theories of 
a writer who did so much valuable work as the late L. H. 
Morgan, but I long ago learned that these were far from con- 
clusive. His '-League oi the Iroquois" is all that could be 
desired as a statement of the present life and customs oi that 
interesting people, but when we go back of the present century, 
there is very little in it that will siand the test ot even moderate 
criticism. His map of the Iroquois country is that of modern 
days, not of the old villages and trails, of which he knew next 
to nothing. He abandoned the old traditions, long on record, 
lor the extravagant statements of Cusick, the Tuscarora histo- 
rian. I have before shown (Permanency of Iroquois Clans and 
Sachemships,) how faulty his views were on the early divisions 
and government of the nations, and his habit of accepting evi- 
dence, on what he thought good grounds, without weighing it, 
is everywhere plain. 

More care was exercised in preparing his last great work, 
but it is open to the same criticism, and some serious objections 
may now be considered. His theory is that all aboriginal life 
in America was communal, and that the houses were built with 
especial reference to this. These views are embodied in his 
large work, and in a paper in Johnson's Universal Encyclopaedia. 

In reviewing his errors regarding the Iroquois clans, to some 
ot which he denies the power of having a sachem, we may 
remark that, in contradiction to his own statements he claims 
that each gens had the right of electing and deposing its sachems 
and chiefs. The early traditions of the origin of the Five Nations 
are ignored, and a later one substituted, opposed to these and 
to archaeological proof. These I pass over, only referring to 
one statement bearing on communal life : "When the confed- 
€racy was formed about A. D. 1400 — 1450, the conditions 
previously named existed." On this he makes a note: "The 
Iroquois claimed that it had existed from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred years when they first saw Europeans." On the 
contrary, every early tradition places it in the sixteenth century. 

Coming to the main question of communism, he lays down 
five heads: "The law of hospitality; communism in living; 
the ownership of lands in common; the practice of having but 
one meal prepared each day — a dinner: their separation at 
meals, the men eating first and by themselves, the women and 
children afterwards." The law of hospitality comes first. 

That Indians were hospitable is well known, but there are 
plain reasons for this. Perishable articles must be eaten at 
once, but they did not object to storing their grain and getting high 
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prices for it in times ot scarcity, as history will show. This 
statement is partly true: "Hunger and destitution could not 
exist in one end of an Indian village, or in one section o( an 
encampment, while plenty prevailed elsewhere in the same vil- 
lage or encampment." Neither would it with us in a village of 
the same size, it the necessity were known. He cites the call 
ot John Bartram, on a Delaware family at Shamokin, in 1743, 
who got him something to eat, but any pioneer would do that 
for a stranger, and most persons do that for friends who come 
in from long travel. To mention a feast to ambassadors at 
Onondaga, in the same way, seems unnecessary. Catlin's ac- 
count ot what happened when the Mandans thought they saw 
buflaloes, may be noticed in speaking of this community of 
food, equivalent to the so-called law of hospitality. Mr. Morgan 
considered the Mandans as communal in life. When the seem- 
ing buti'aloes appeared there was great rejoicing: " Where 
hunger had reigned and starvation was almost ready to look 
them in the lace, all was instantly^ turned to joy and gladness. 
The chiefs and doctors, who had been for some time dealing 
out minimum rations to the community from the public crib, 
nowspiead before their subjects the contents of their private 
caches " There can be little doubt that some were always well 
provided with food, even the public crib was for emergencies. 
In general each household cared for itself. When we consider 
the perishable nature of some kinds of food, the impossibility of 
storing large quantities of other kinds, the lack of markets, 
natural teelinjjs of compassion and mutual interests, there seems 
no necessity tor saying of the law of hospitality, "The explana- 
tion must be sought in the ownership of lands in common, the 
distribution of their products to households consisting of a 
number of families, and the practice of communism in living in 
the household. Common stores for large households, and pos- 
sibly tor the village, with which to maintain village hospitality, 
are necessary to explain the custom.'' But Mr. Morgan 
answers his own argument in allowing "individual ownership 
of these products, and ot their provisions bv different families.'* 
The following statement hardlv agrees with the one given be- 
fore: ''The villajres did not make a common stock of their 
provisions, and thus offer a bounty to imprudence. It was con- 
linea to the household. But the principle of hospitality came 
in to relieve the consequences of destitution.'' This is mainly 
true, but it destroys his own argument. 

On the ownership of lands Mr. Morgan is compelled to admit 
a virtual right bv occupancy and cultivation. Sir Wi'liam 
Johnson testified explicitly to tamilv. tribal, and national owner- 
ship, and the references to inGiv:duj»l lields are many in early 
writers. In Morse's report the same thing is mentioned. Cat- 
lin is very definite 00 this point. Rain had not fallen, and the 
Mandan women "all of whom had fields of com, were groaning 
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and crying to their lords, and imploring them to intercede for 
rain, that their little respective patches might not be withered.'* 
The single meal, theoretically at noon, is a trivial matter. 
Abundant evidence is provided of two meals, and it is well 
known that the Iroquois made feasts at all hours of the day, but 
mostly in the evening. As to the separation of the sexes at 
meals, this is now a common usage of the Iroquois at public 
feasts, but it is different in families. Carver made the same ob- 
servation in the West long ago; "The men and women feast 
apart; and each sex invites by turns their companions to par- 
take with them of the food they happen to have; but in their 
domestic way of living the men and women eat together.'* 
This reasonable statement Mr. Morgan did not quote. 

The important part of the subject is that of the long or large 
houses, and their adaptation to communal life. As on the pre- 
ceding questions, I am compelled to leave out much that bears 
on this subject, for want of space, but some of the more promi- 
nent facts will be given. 

What Mr. Morgan meant by communism in living is of im- 
portance. He says: ** Wherever the gentile organization pre- 
vailed, several families, related by kin, united as a rule in a 
common household, and made a common stock of the provisions 
acquired by fishing and hunting, and by cultivation of maize 
and plants. They made joint tenement houses, large enough to 
accommodate several families, so that, instead of a single family 
in the exclusive occupancy of a single house, large households, 
as a rule, existed in all parts of America in the aboriginal 
period." Elsewhere he makes a distinction: "The single fam- 
ilies of civilized society live from common stores, yet it is not 
communism; but where several families coalesce in one common 
household and make a common stock of their provisions, and 
this is found to be a general rule in entire tribes, it is a form of 
communism important to be noticed." 

Large families were once common in the United States, and 
three to four generations in one house are hardly rare yet, and 
this is reallv the iorm of common life which the Indians had. 
Where, for convenience, more come under the same roof, the 
life was like that of our tenement houses, each family having 
its own space. 

In his "Fossil Men," Dawson has brought forward the houses 
of Hochelaga as showing communal life, and it may be admitted 
in a restricted sense, ihoujjh there was little time for observa- 
tions by the French. The estimated population would give 
twenty persons to a lodge, but the data are insufficient, and it is 
to be observed that the plan given of the Hochelagan house 
differs grreatly from the description. In Cartier's narrative it is 
said, "They live in common together: then do the husbands, 
wives and children each one retire to their chambers." He 
could not have observed their ordinary life. 
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It must be allowt^ that there were loog houses. They otten 
occurred in iorla, where space had to be economized ; they were 
met with, standing alone, lor the house olten became a fortress, 
and large numbers of inmales and freedom of communication 
became important, as with us. They were oUen touch larger 
than the immediate wants of the family, because strangers might 
double the hou»ehoid at any momeni. They were oiten used 
for atoragc, as mentioned in Lewis and Clarke's travels, where 
half the House was reserved for ihi^. But allowing for all this, 
their number and the size of the households have been greatly 
exaggeraled. In spite of Mr. Morgan's disclaimer, i; is evident 
that the larger houses are commonly described, not the smaller. 
Fortunately we have proof on this point. 

Whoever reads the pathetic history of the early Hurons, will 
be struck with the account of their lonij houses, and the revels 
sometimes held in them An impression has grown up that 
these houses were the rule. Parkman'a comparative statement 
seems sober and just. In 16,^9 he estimates that the population 
was 20,000, composed of 12,000 adults and 4,000 families. There 
were 700 dwellings in thirty-two viliajjes. Two families used 
the *ame fire, and the houses were generally thirty to thirty- 
tive feel long, and thirty leet wide. These certainly were not 
long hou.'tes, hut some were 240 feet long, and without partitions. 
The average number of inmates would be ihirty persons, divi- 
ded into live families. It will be allowed that many had not 
over hidf that number. His average gives leas than three fires 
to a lodge. That these large houses were sometimes for public 
use is evident, for in 1615 the Hurons oflered LcCaron their 
great cabin in the fort. 

It was natural that Mr. Morgan should say much of Iroquois 
houses; tt is singular that hj should have overlooked so much, 
and so exaggerated facts. Thus he says that the Iroquois lodge 
"was from fifty to eighty, and sometimes one hundred feet long." 
"A house with five tires would cont.iin iwenty apartments, and 
accommodate twenty families." Now the longest Iroquois 
lodge of which we have any account was the council-house at 
Onondoga, where Bartram lodged in 1743, and the plan of 
which Morgan gives as though it were an ordinary house. By 
no word ol his own does he hint at its public use. He gives, 
however, Bartram's words: "The scattered houses on both 
sides of the water are not above forty in number: many of them 
hold two families, but all stand singly. , . . We flighted at 
the council-house, where the chiefs were already assembled to 
receive ua. . . . They showed us where to lay our luggage 
mid repose ourselves during our stay with them, which was in 
the two end apartments ot this large house. . . . This cabin 
is almut eighty feet long and sevenlsen broad." It seems hardly 
fair to give this as the ordinary form and size, at a lime when 
only part of the Onondoga houses were large enough (or two 
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families. As for ihe supposed site of 1615, many miles away 

from the Onondaga valley, where the nation has lived for a 

century and a half, 1 have examined it carefully, and utterly 

dissent from Mr. Mor«(an's conclusions. In companng the site 

and picture the houst-s could not have been as large as he 

claimed, and other instances might be produced. He thought 

these from sixty to one hundred feet in length. Taking the 

height of the palisades in the picture as the proper unit of 

measurement, they might have been from twenty to thirty feet 

long. 

Houses belonged to individuals, and the chiefs and wealthy 
men had the largest. When JLe-Moyne visited Onondaga in 
1654, ^^^ fi**^^ chief of the country lodged him in his cabin, and 
called the principal men together. Subsequent missionaries 
Were lodged in a cabin with four fires, one ot which the two 
Frenchmen had for their own use. During a following war, the 
Onocdaga chief Garakontie assembled twenty-four Frenchmen 
with the Huron captives, and gave them feasts on Sundays, 
sonnetimes in one cabin, sometimes in another. To do this we 
did not displace large heathen households. The same chief, in 
1660, led JLe-Moyne first to the lodges of those sachems and 
chiefs most opposed to peace, and then to his own, which was 
fitted up as a chapel. In 1669 he invited all to a feast in his 
cabin which he adorned; and after his baptism, by the conver- 
sion of his wife, he rendered his lodge entirely Christian. 
These things point to personal ownership of ample cabins. 

The distinctions of wealth and station were ver\- plain among 
the Iroquois, and Father Milet relates that the Oneida Christian 
Women refused offers of marriage from the heathen, preferring 
their helpless state to the plent}' of a chieftain's lodge. As late 
as 1750 a chief's house was the largest among the Onondagas. 
**His lodge proved to be of unusually large dimensions." 

Full use has been made of Greenhalgh's account of Tioto- 
hatton, but proper judgment has not been used. "The Seneca- 
Iroquois village of Tiotohatton, two centuries ago, was estimated 
at a hundred and twenty houses. Taking the number at one 
hundred, with an average length of fifty feet, and it would give 
^ lineal length of house-room of five thousand feet. It was the 
larges t of the Seneca, and the largest of the Iroquois villages, 
^nd contained about two thousand inhabitants." Greenhalgh 
said that this village "contained about 120 houses, being the 
largest of all that we saw; the ordinary being 50 or 60 feet 
long, with 12 to 13 tires in one house." Some mistake in the 
number of fires is probable, but if we divide 2,000 inhabitants 
among 120 lodges, we have but an average of less than seven- 
teen inmates in an exceptional case. Applying Morgan's rule, 
however, of four families to a fire, and allowing but one warrior 
to a family, this village would have had 4,800 warriors, while 
the four villages of the Seneca nation had but one thousand. 
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Greenhalgh's figures may not be accurate, but he gave the 
Senecas 324 lodges and 1,000 fighting men, but little over three 
to a house; the Cayugas and Mohawks each 100 lodges and 
300 warriors, or three to a house; the Oneidas 100 houses and 
200 warriors, or two a cabin; and the Onondagas 164 houses 
and 350 fighting men, averaging a little over two to a lodge. 
If a man, therefore, had one or two married sons living with 
him, it would fit the account, and this is about all there is of the 
communal Iroquois' long houses. In fact, Mr. Morgan says 
that the knowledge of these "has passed into the traditional 
form, and is limited to tew particulars " 

A strong point is naturally made of the Mandans. A few 
years ago Mr. Morgan visiied a site of the Mandans, apparently 
that occupied by them at the time of Catlin's residence, nearly 
fifty years before. If so, the town had changed, a stockade had 
been erected all around it, and the site had been long occupied by 
other Indians. In some way he appears to have counted forty- 
eight lodge sites, which he ascribes to the first inhabitants. 
Referring to Catlin's visit, he says that "the principal Mandan 
village, which then contained fifty houses and fifteen hundred 
people, was surrounded with a palisade." "The number of in- 
habitants, divided among the number of houses, would give an 
average of thirty persons to each house." This sounds curiously 
to a reader of CatHn's narrative. There were two Mandan 
villages then, the smaller containing from sivty to eighty lodges. 
In the larger there was a single palisade and ditch extending 
across the bluff, leaving two sides open to the river. In the 
enclosure, says Catlin, " There are several hundred houses or 
dwellings about me, and they are purely unique." The popu- 
lation of both towns he states at 2,000. Now if we allow for 
rhetoric and call the lodges two hundred in both towns, dividing 
the inhabitants equally among the houses, as Mr. Morgan sug- 
gests, we have an average of ten inhabitants to a house. This 
is much below what seems to be Mr. Catlin's statement of the 
number of their inmates: " These cabins are so spacious that 
they hold from twenty to forty persons — a tVimily and all their 
connections/' We have 10 remember that the aristocratic feel- 
ings ot the chiefs would not allow the artists who painted them 
to mix with the common people, and that he visited the best 
houses, where many gathered to see him. We must look a 
little farther for the ordinary life even of these. In one he de- 
scril>es the ten or twelve curtained beds, as though each inmate 
had one. He went to a chief's lodge, which was forty or fifty 
teet in diameter *'Wi\ile sitting at this feast the wigwam was 
as silent as death, ah hough we were not alone in it. This chief, 
like most others, had a plurality of wives, and all ot them ^some 
six or seven^ were seated around the sides of the lodge upon 
robes or mats placed upon the ground, and not allowed to speak.'* 
**It is no uncommon thing to find a chief with six, eight, or ten. 
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and some with twelve or fourteen wives in his lodge." Poor 
Indians could not afiord these. 

Mr. Morgan criticises what Wyeth says of his sketch of 
Pomeiock in Virginia, where the artist adds, ''In the town of 
Pomeiock the buildings are mostly those of the chiels and prin- 
dpal men." The picture hardly gives an impression ot" large 
houses, but the Mandans furnish a case in point. Catlin thought 
the smaller village '* a summer residence for a few of the noted 
families." The large houses mentioned by Capt. John Smith, 
in Virginia, evidently belonged to chiefs and rich men. 

Out of many objections that might be raised from the habits 
of western Indians, but few can be given now. Mr. Morgan 
rites, from Carver, the Sauks on the Wisconsin river, who had 
ninety houses, each large enough for several families. Carver 
said that the great town of the Saukies had ninety houses ; 
adding that *' ihe Saukies can raise about three hundred war- 
riors." The same writer, in speaking of Indian habits, said 
that the lower ranks were filthv, "but some of the chiefs are 
very neat and cleanly in their apparel, tents and food." 

Passing from' these instances of a stage above communism, 
to a more settled kind of life, the Pueblos may be briefly men- 
tioned. The evidence is so decidedly against communism there 
that Mr. Morgan has to deal altogether in probabilities. It 
would take long to describe the life of these interesting people, 
hut Morgan's conclusion may be given : " No evidence has been 
adduced of the practice of communism by the present Pueblo 
Indians of New Mexico. . . . The practice of communism 
must be deduced, for the present, from the structure of the 
houses themselves." They were liable to serious assaults; 
"ever}' house is therefore a fortress." 

In this brief statement of a fruitful subject, one further ques- 
tion can only be mentioned without discussion: the pri'valence 
0^ a communal system in Mexico and Central America. A 
^Klary instance has been adduced tiom Stephens' Yucaian, the 
only one which the traveler saw, and wliich In* therefore de- 
scribes. A good deal is taken tor granted in Mr. Morgan's 
comments upon it, but it is fair evidence in the main. If portions 
^^the food, however, were common viUage property, all was 
?ot. Stephens saj-s: "Every member belongini;- to the commun- 
Ijyjdown to the smallest pappoose, contribuieii in turn a hog." 
^e communal system was not perfect. Mr. Morgan c omplains 
pf prejudices in regard to the ruins of Central Americji. "An 
I'^pression has been propagated that Palenque ami other Pueblos 
^^ those regions were surrounded bv dense populations living in 
^l^caply constructed tenements. . .' . Mr. Stephens has given 
^^ect countenance to this preposterous suggestion." Some 
*^^her original investigators are disposed of in the same summary 

As regards this, a quotation may be made from the Ameri- 
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can Naturalist, August, 1887. M"** E* ^' Thompson, United 
States consul at Mcida, Yucatan, is making researches among 
the ruins. "In regard to the uses of these buildings Mr. Thomp- 
son differs from most archaeologists, who have come to regard 
them as communal dwellings. Mr. Thompson rather inclines 
to the view that the dwellings of the people covered a large 
space, but, being built of perishable materials, have entirely 
disappeared." At Labna, "the whole region for leagues around 
this ruin is dotted with low mounds, and small rectangular ter- 
races," apparently the remains of humble homes. 

Of the Indians of Columbia river something might be said; 
of the division of game we have illustrations in our own pioneer 
life; while the well-known fact that skilled labor existed and 
was employed among the aborigines, does away at once with 
true communism. 

It will then be found that the Indian communal system has 
been overstated; that so far as it existed, it was simply a contin- 
uation of family relations a little farther than with us; that it 
was rarely, if ever, universal in a nation, and that there were 
great distinctions of life between the rich and poor. There was 
a head to every house, and Ais totem pointed this out in early 
days. The rule was patriarchal, when rule was needed, and it 
has been admitted that family life is not proper communism. In 
thousands of cases the family was no larger than it often is 
with us. 

W. M. Beauchamp. 



ON CERTAIN SUPPOSED NANTICOKE WORDS, 
SHOWN TO BE OF AFRICAN ORIGIN. 

While pursuing my studies of the l-,enape and its dialects, in 
connection with my edition of the Walum Olum^ I came across 
some words alleged to be of the Nanticoke dialect, which puz- 
zled me not a little. The Nanticokes, it will be remembered, 
lived on the eastern shore of Maryland, and we first hear 01 
them definitely through the celebrated Captain John Smith, the 
friend of Pocahontas. I have traced elsewhere their subsequent 
history* until their final disappearance from the soil of Maryland 
early in this century. They were a remote offshoot of the 
Lenape or Delaware Indians, but their dialect showed marked 
differences, and I should think could scarcely have been under- 
stood by a Northern Delaware. It was full of strong accents 



*The Lenape and Their Legend!>, p. 22, (Philadelphia, 188S.) 
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and forcible expirations, very far from the genius of the stately 
and sonorous Wonami. The Nanticoke has been preserved in 
two short vocabularies, one by the well-known Moravian mis- 
sionary, Rev. John Heckewelder, the other by Mr. William 
Vans Murray. The former has been recently carefully published 
through the liberality of Prof. E. N. Horsford,* but the latter, 
which is in several respects the more valuabje, has never been 
properly or completely put in print, only a few imperfect extracts 
from it having seen the light. It remains in MSS. in the library 
of th^ American Philosophical Society at Philadelphia. 

The Nanticoke words, nowever, to which I refer in this paper, 
are not from these authorities, but from the MS. of the Rev. 
J. C. Pyriaeus. This Moravian missionary labored among the 
Iroquois and Delaware Indians from 1741 until 1751, when he 
returned to Europe, and died in i785.t He left in the hands of 
his Moravian brethren at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, a large MS. 
volume containing essays on the grammatical structure of the 
native tongues wiih which he had come in contact, and a collec- 
tion of notes on Indian traditions. This precious volume was in 
Heckewelder's hand when he was writing his excellent work 
on the History^ Manners and Customs of the Indian Nations 
who once inhabited Pennsylvania and the Neighboring States 
(first edition, Phila., 18 19), and he made frequent, though not 
critical, use of it. Now, alas! it has disappeared. I have 
searched for it in vain in the libraries of Philadelphia and in the 
Moravian archives at Bethlehem and Nazareth. 

When Dr. Benjamin Smith Barton was preparing the second 
edition of his work, New Views of the Origin of the Tribes 
and Nations of America (which appeared in Philadelphia in 
1798), Mr. Heckewelder supplied him with some alleged Nanti- 
coke material extracted from this MS. of Pyrlaeus. The words 
were altogether different fiom those obtained by Mr. Hecke- 
welder himself from members of the Nanticoke tribe, and 
puzzled both him and Dr. Barton. The latter printed the 
numerals in the Appendix (p. 5) of his second edition, and added 
that he had compared them with the corresponding terms in all 
the North American languages within his reach, but had dis- 
covered no affinity whatever. 

Indeed, it is evident at a glance that they do not belong to any 
of the t^'pical North American groups of languages. Not only 
is their rich vocalic structure apart from these, but the scheme 
of development of the second quinary group from the first is 
totally different from the Algonkin and unlike that of any neigh- 
boring stock. With Dr. Trumbull's profound study of this 



•ComparatiTe Vocabalary of AlgonquiD Dialects, from Heckewelder't MSS. (Cambridge, 
1S77). 

fRelf^h^l has riven a brief bloarsphical sketch of PrylMOs in his IntrodaetioD to the see* 
ond editioD of Heckewelder*s History, p. ziii. 

t 
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subject before us,* we should be forced at once to seek some 
distant source for these perplexing numerals. 

The following scheme will show how widely they differ from 
the Lenape dialects and the Nanticoke itself. 





SUPPOSED 

NANTICOKE OP 

PYRL^US. 


NANTICOKE 

OF 

MURRAY. 


LENAPE 

OF 

NEW JKRSEY.t 


MISSION LEXAPEt 


One 

Two 

Three 

Pour 

Five 

8ix 


Killi. 

Filli. 

Sapo: 

Nano. 

Turo. 

Woro. 
Wollango. 

Secki. 

Collengo. 

Ta. 


Nukquit. 
Na-eez. 

Nis-whu. 
Yaugh-wha. 

Nup-pai-a. 

Noquttah. 
My-yay-wah. 

• Tzah. 
Passa-conque. 
Mittah. 


Guute. 

Niisha. 

Niiha. 

Naa. 

Pollinuuk. 

Kuuta-h. 

Niishash. 

Haash. 

Piiskunk. 

Tilluun. 


Npitti. 

Nischa. 

Nacha. 

Newo. 
Palenach. 
Guttascb. 


Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 


Nischafich. 

Chasch. 
Peschkonk. 

Tellen. 







My first ihought was that some colony of Arawack or Carib 
affinities, speaking one of the rich vocalic dialtcts characteristic 
of those slocks, had crept up the Atlantic shore as far as Cape 
Charles. The Timucuas, who dwelt at the mouth of the St. 
John river, Florida, was probably such a colony, and spoke such 
a tongue. But an extended comparison disclosed no analogies 
between these supposed Nanticoke numerals and those of any 
American nation whatever. It then occurred to me that 
Pyrlaeus, through some mistake, had met a runaway slave 
among the Nanticokes, and through him, or through some half- 
Indian, half-negro, had obtained a vocabulary of an African 
dialect. At that date, about 1750, there must have been many 
recently arrived negro slaves in Maryland who still recalled their 
native tongue. 

This conjecture proved correct, and a very brief search 
enabled me to identify the numerals as pure Mandingo, from the 
Guinea coast. This will be evident enough on comparing the 
Mandingo numerals, as given by Professor Freidrich Muller, 
with those from Pyrlaeus. 

*0n NumorAls in Am'^rionn Indian LaoguageSi io the Proceedings of the Amtrle*" 
PhiloIoj5JcrtI As8O0ifttiou for l873, p. 41. 

|From an unpublished MS. in the library of the American Philoaophioal Society. 

tZeisberger, Grammar of the Lenni Lenape or Delaware ladiaas, p. 106. 
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One... 
Two... 
Three 
Four.., 
Five.. 
Six.... 
Seven 
Eight. 
Nine.. 
Ten... 



SUPPOSED NANTICOKE OP 
PRYLiEUS. 



Killi. 
Filli. 
Sapo. 
Nano. 
Turo. 
Woro. 
Wollango. 

Secki. 

Collengo. 

Ta. 



MANDINGO OF MUELLER. 



Kilin. 

Fula. 

Sabba. 

Nani. 

Dulu, lulu. 

Woro. 

Worong-wula. 

Segui. 

Konanta. 

Tang. 



This, therefore, disposes of the supposed Nandcoke vocabu- 
lary of Pyrlaeus, and explains the enigma which cost Dr. Barton, 
and probably others since his time, futile labor to attempt to 
solve. 

But the interest of the subject does not end here. The ethno- 
logical study of the negro race within the limits of the United 
States has never yet received proper scientific attention. The 
laborious volume of Nott and Gliddon was written to defend a 
thesis, as was the case with all others while slavery was a burn- 
ing question in politics An important inquiry at the outset is 
as to the original affinities of the negroes brought over as slaves. 
The native Africans differ vastly among themselves in every 
characteristic It is noteworthy that the Mandingos, before the 
Mohammedan conquest, had established the most powerful em- 
pire in West Africa known to history. It was erected on the 
ruins of the old Berber state known as Ghanata, and extended 
its sovereignty and language far and wide in western Central 
Africa. Its members proudly call it Mellinki ^^\h^ land of free- 
men," to distinguish it from all others, whose inhabitants they 
scornfully termed suaninki^ "bondsmen." * Such ethnic 
parentage is worthy of note in any nationality, be its skin of 
what color it may. 

In another direction this identification is of interest. There 
has recently been some effort to discover the amount of admix- 
ture of African words, expressions, or phonetic peculiarities in 
the English of the United States. The first question which would 
arise in such a study would be as to which African linguistic 
stock we should look as exerting such influence. I do not know 
that any material has heretofore been published showing what 
dialects the imported slaves spoke. West Africa has many lin- 
guistic stocks, not at all resembling one another. Here is evi- 
dence that the Mandingo, at least, was brought to this country, 
and it should, therefore, claim the careful attention of those who 
are studying Americanisms of African descent. It is one of four 
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rather closely allied languages, the Vei, the Susu, the Mandingo, 
and the Bambara, classed by linguists under the generic name 
of 'Hhe Mande stock." Fortunately we have a classical study 
of the group from the competent hands of Professor H. Steinlhal, 
of Berlin, which sets forth its characteristics in a most masterly 
manner.* Let me express the hope, in conclusion, that erelong 
we shall have the pleasure of welcoming a study of the negro 
population of the United States from the standpoint of the scien- 
tific ethnologist. 

Media, Pa. Dr. D. G. Brinton. 



PORTRAITS OF COLUMBUS IN HAVANA. 

Portraits of Columbus were once of great interest to me. In 
fact I once published a monograph about them. Satisfied 
myself which one had the best claim to genuineness, I tried to 
satisfy my readers. Accordingly^ I had scarcely escaped the 
custom-house, in Havana, before I began to search for Colum- 
bian presentments, whether counterfeit or genuine. 

All memorials that I discovered were in or near the palace of 
the governor general. In front of it, just across a pretty park 
of glorious palms, I saw a bust of Columbus, in front of the 
Templete — a chapel, which contains his heart, and which is 
opened only once a year, namely, on his death-day, to say a 
mass for the repose of his soul. There is another bust in the 
cathedral, which is also close by the palace. This carving, to 
the left of the hijjh altar, is draped in armor, though with a 
cheese-shaped ruff round his neck. His right forefinger is laid 
on a large globe before him. An inscription beneath affirms 
what all San Domingans deny — that the remains of the great 
navigator are there reposing. In the municipal hall of the 
palace I inspected an oil portrait which has been dubbed 
Columbus, but which the Havanese admit to look much like a 
familiar of the inquisition. The fourth likeness of the great 
discoverer which I discovered stands in the center of the grand 
court of the palace. It is a marble statue and on a high ped- 
estal. None of these likenesses claim any considerable age, 
or realistic resemblance to the man it delights to honor. None, 
except perhaps the last, has any dignity or artistic merit. But 
Saul seeking asses found a kingdom, and I was almost as lucky, 
for I fell in with a genileman whose special study had been 
Columbian portraits, who had met with my booklet, and whose 
conclusions, fortunately — fortunately for me — tallied with tSf 

*Die Mftnde-Neger Spraohen, Berlin, 1867. 
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own. He had even voyaged to Florence, and had painted 
there, under his own eye, a lac-simile of the portrait which I 
had tried to prove most authentic. He welcomed me as a 
brother by the higher birth. 

This Columbian friend opened a way for me, as a needle does 
for thread. He proved to be a senator representing the uni- 
versity in the Spanish cortes^ and the author of several works 
on Columbus. He was also a sugar-planter, and owner of a 
magnificent suburban villa, which, as the American consul 
assured me, it was rare good luck to have made accessible. 
Don Jorrin, for that is the senator's name, being called to a dis- 
tant part of the iiland — after introducing me to his brother, of 
whom more another time — gave me a card ordering his 
servants to let me "take possession ot his house. No. 428 Cerro." 
Here, as in all regions of Latm races, grandeur and gloom lie 
side by side, like death and life at sea parted only by a plank. 

Along the whole front of the Cerro villa, which is painted 
bright yellow, stretches a portico floored with Italian marble. 
Nor do I remember a single room within, or corridor round 
the court, that lacked a similar pavement — a luxury that can 
not be rightly valued in any more northern latitude. Every 
wall was hung with its picture, usually a copy of some famous 
original, and cases of bric-a-bac, foreign and domestic, were not 
wanting. The Columbus fac-simile, however, was naturally 
the first cynosure of my eyes. I had the curiosity to measure 
its width, and found it seventeen inches, which I knew to be 
that of the original. 

But the king's daughter is all-glorious within — and the glory 
of a tropical house is its innner court. Cool and shady seats 
on the marbled verandah; easter flowers, oleanders, with 
orange trees in flower and fruitage at once, shed abroad fra- 
grance; and the ostrich plumes of high-topped palms without, 
waved over the roof. But what charmed me most was the 
sound of falling waters, whith was sweet music, and added to 
the sultry air a freshness better than any fragrance. The truth 
was that a brawling brook had been so managed as to tumble 
in a copious cascade beside the court. Nor was this all. As I 
strolled in the garden, noticing a considerable seven-windowed 
building rising in a dome and spire, I asked if it was a chapel. 
The answer was, "No, it is our bath." When I entered the 
edifice, I saw, in addition to ordinary bathing lavatories, a large 
oval swimming pool. The brook that had delighted me m the 
court paid a double debt, and was here again to exhilarate, 
purify and invigorate. 

As to the garden, I despair of giving any idea. The jungles 
of bamboo come up in a night, like Jonah's gourd, but remain 
in permanence. In a tropical region I never get over surprise 
as I see the exotics familiar to me, stunted and not half alive at 
the North, in the South putting forth all their might, and as 
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rank and rampant as our thistles. But the peculiar pride of the 
senator's garden is a unique specimen of the royal palm. This 
tree was styled by Humboldt the culmination — the very crown 
of the vegetable kingdom. No trunk is such a symmetrical 
column, no top is such a capital or turban. Twin palms are 
rare, triplets more remarkable. But the Jorrin palm is sixfold. 
Bach of the six sisters, starting from one stump, has a twin-like 
resemblance to all the others, and all have well-developed 
trunks, and above, soaring and sweeping pinions of foliage. 
Such a wonder heightens my idea of the legendary Calmetum 
coeleste, which yielded the palm-branches that the Revelator 
saw waving in homage before the throne in heaven. 

Prof. J. D. Butler, LL.D. 



THE DOCTRINE OF PROVIDENCE AS HELD BY 
BY THE ORIENTALISTS IN ANCIENT TIMES. 

The doctrine of providence as taught in the sacred scriptures 
seems to be a matter of revelation exclusively, but the examina- 
tion of the sacred books and monuments of the East shows that 
it is like the doctrine of creation, concernmg which we have 
spoken, a subject concerning which the human mind naturally 
entertains many thoughts. The study of comparative relijjioo 
shows this, proving also that revelation and right reason always 
correspond. The doctrine of providence grows very naturally 
out of the doctrine of creation; for the intelligent creator would 
certainly take care of his own creation, and the Divine Father 
would certainly watch over and protect His own children. Did 
not Polytheism originate in a universal belief in divine provi- 
dence? Is it not the recognition and worship of the divine in 
everything, and of the controller of all events? This shows 
faith in providence. Osiris, among the Egyptians, was recog- 
nized as the perpetually presiding lord of the lower world, the 
king and the judge of Hades or Amenti. His worship was 
universal throughout Egypt.* A special character of goodness 
attaches to him. We find him called the "Manifester of good, 
"full of goodness and truth," the beneficent spirit, "beneficent 
in will and words," "mild of heart," and "fair and beloved ol a" 
who see him."f Such a character could belong only to a god 
who was a providence as well as a creator. This shows that 
the doctrine of providence was embraced in the theological 
teaching of the ancient Egyptians. Neith, or Net, was ^ 

•Herod II. 41, with WilkiniKon'fl note. 

fRecordn of the Past, Vol IV, p. 99. Wilkinson's Aoelnii^V 
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female correspondent of Khem, the conceplive elements in 
nature as he was the generative. Her titles are, "the moiher," 
"the mistress of heaven," "the elder goddess."^ The idea here 
presented is one of special love, care and protection. Mother- 
hood is a beautiful and striking manifestation of providence. 

Asshur, the Assyrian substitute for Hor Ra, was primarily 
and especially the tutelary deity of Assyria, and of Assyrian 
monarchs. The land of Assyria bears his name without any 
modification; its inhabitants are his servants, or his people; its 
troops the armies of the god Asshur. As for the kings, they 
stand connected with him in respect of amost everything they 
do. He places them upon the throne, firmly establishes them 
in government, lengthens the years of their reigns, preserves 
their power, protects their forts and armies, directs their expe- 
ditions, gives them victory on the day of battle, makes their 
name celebrated, and multiplies their offspring. To him they 
look for the fulfillment of their wishes, and especially for the 
establishment of their sons on the Assyrian throne. Their 
usual form of speaking of him is "Asshur, my lord." They 
represent themselves as passing their lives in his service.' 
There was in Assyria and Babylonia a divine triad that was 
worshiped as supreme in government.* 

In the religious teaching and worship of the early Sanskritic 
Indians the god Agni is called the ruler of the universe, the lord 
of men, the wise king, the father, the brother, the son, and the 
friend of man. All th^ powers and names of the other gods are 
distinctly assigned to Agni.* 

In another hymn, Varuna is "the wise god, the lord of all, 
the lord of heaven and earth, the upholder of order, he who 
gives men glory.* It is the same with Indra. He is the ruler 
of all that moves, the mighty one, he to whom there is none like 
in heaven and earth."* Indra is indeed the main object of 
admiration. " He is the sovereign of the world, the all wise, 
the abode of truth, the lord of the good, the animator of all, the 
showerer of benefits, the fulfiller of the desire of him who offers 
praise."^ This is a clear presentation of the doctrine of provi- 
dence. 

Mitra and Varuna are the "observers of truth," "imperial 
rulers of the world," " lords of heaven and earth," "protectors 
of the universe." "mighty deities," "far seeing," "they uphold 
the three realms of light," "scatter foes," "guide men in the 
right way," "send rain from heaven," " grant men their desires," 

1 Bunnen Ef^pt*n PUcp, Vol. I, p. 386; Wilkinson's Ancient EgyptinnB, Vo!. IV, p. 285. 

2 Records of th(> Past, Vol. 1, p. 17; Vol. Ill, 86. 83, 95. 06. 

3 Records of the Pant, Vol. VII, p. 121, Vol. IX, pp. 100, 106. 

4 Max Mailer's Chips from a German Workshop, Vol. I, p. 28; Science of Religion, p. 14. 

5 Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 636, 637. 

6 Ihii, p. 546. 

7 RiK-Veda. Vol. 11, pp. 30, 145, 283. 
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and " procure for them exceeding and perfect felicity."* The 
divine administration is here described as being perfectly adapted 
to the nature and wants of man. 

The general character of the names given by the Phaenicians 
to iheir deities is remarkable. A large proportion of ihemare 
honorihc titles, only applicable to real persons, and indicative of 
the fact that from the first the Phaenician people, like most other 
Semitic races, distinctly apprehended the personality of the 
Supreme Being, and intended to worship not nature, but God 
in nature, not planets, or elements, or storms, or clouds, or dawn, 
or lightning, but a being or beings above and beyond all these, 
presiding over them and working through them, but quite dis- 
tinct from them — possessing a real personal character."! E' 
signified the strong and powerful, and in the cognate Hebrew 
took the article and became Aa-El, "the strong one." He who 
alone has true strength and power, and who, therefore, alone 
deserves to be called strong or mighty. Eliun is the Exalted 
and Most High, and is so translated in our authorized version 
of Genesis XIV, iSJ 

Sadyk is the just, the righteous. Baal is lord or master, and 
equivalent to the Latin dominus^ and hence a term which 
naturally requires another after it, since a lord must be a lord 
of something. Hence in Phoenician Jinscriptions§ we find 5<w/- 
Tsur, "Lord of Tyre," BaaUTsidor, "Lord of Zidon," 5^^/- 
TJzrs, "Lord of Tarsus," and the like. Hence we also mfct 
with such words as Baal-berith^ " Lord of treaties," BaaUftof^ 
"Lord of Peor (a mountain)," BaaUzebub^ " Lord of flies, and 
BaaUsamin^ "Lord of Heaven. "|| It is probable, though it can 
not be proved, that these various names, excepting the last, 
were originally epithets of the One Eternal, and Divine Being, 
who was felt to rule the world, and that whatever may have 
been the case elsewhere, the Phoenicians at any rate began with 
the monotheistic idea, whether that idea originated with them- 
selves or was taught them by a primitive revelation. If this be 
true we find revealed in the very names by which they called 
the supreme object of their worship the doctrme of providence. 
The religious nature of man demands a Father as well as a 
creator, and looks to God for care and protection. The Etrus- 
cans, as a part of their religion, recognized an overruling 
providence. There seems to be no doubt of the fact that 
religion occupied a leading position in the thoughts and feelings 
of the Etruscan nation. With Etrusca, says a modern writer, 
religion was an all pervading principle, the very atmosphere of 
her existence — a leaven operating on the entire map of society, 

•IMH, p. 349. 

fMflx Mull<*r*8 Science of Religion, p. 177. 

^Ancient ReUgioni*, p. 102. 

JOeiienius Scripturee Lingneque Monumenta, pp. 66, 277. 

IPhilo BybliuB in the PiaRmentft HiBtoricorum Oraecomm, Vol. Ill, p.ft6i. 
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a constant pressure ever felt in one form or anoiher — a power 
admitting of no rival, all-ruling, all-regulating, all-requiring."* 
Levy calls the Etruscans a race which, inasmuch as it excelled 
in the art of religious obs ervances, was more devoted to them 
than any other nation."' Faith in providence is an essential 
element in all true religion, and the Etruscans must, therefore, 
have had this faith largely developed and in lively exercise. 
The main character in which the Gods of heaven and earth 
were recognized by the Etruscans was that of rulers, signifying 
and sometimes executing their will by means of thunder and 
lightning. They ruled, rewarded, and punished man through 
nature.' Faiih in the infliction of divme judgments through 
the terrible and destructive lorces of nature made fear one of 
her most powerful religious emotions. 

In the religion of the Greeks Zeus is the Father of Gods. 
When we ascend to the most distant heights of Greek history 
the idea of God as the Supreme Being stands before us as a 
fact.* Zeus, said an ancient poet, is the beginning; Zeus the 
middle; out of Zeus have all things been made. Zeus was the 
Lord of the upper regions, who dwelt on the summits of the 
highest mountains, gathered the clouds about him, and shook 
the air with his thunder.* Zeus bears to man the relation of 
Father. He was addressed as God, our Father. St. Paul 
says, quoting a Greek poet, "we are his ofl'spring."* The 
Father is the providence of His children. He takes care of 
and provides for them. Apollo seems to have been originally 
like Zeus, a representative of the one God;' and as such he was 
worshiped in parts of Greece where Zeus was unknown. 

The religion of the ancient Romans recognized a providence. 
The different gods of the Romans represented the different 
nutural forms in which the one God revealed himself in nature 
and providence. Nature worship is the form in which man's 
faith in a universal providence manifests itself; or in other worsd, 
men do not worship nature, but God as revealed in and working 
through nature. 

William Tacker. 
Mt. Gilead, O. 



1 D#DnU, Citi«*8 and Cpmeterien of Etrurift. p. 49. 

2 Oenn ante omnes aliRB eo miiris dedita religionibu?, qaod excellent arte eolendi eas. 
Levy V, I. 

8 Plln I. 8. C; Amm Marr XVIL 10. 

4 Max Muller Chips, Vol. TI, p. 1A8. 

5 Ancient RelifsionM, pp. 134. 

Aratiis Phaenomenn, II, ], Id. 
7 History of Greece, Vol. I, p. 59. 
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jEnone, the forsaken. 

Thy sculptured image, gloriouslj' fair, 
Stands in a deep recess in mem'ry's hall ; 
I see thy faultless face and falling hair, 
Thy drooping eyes and form, while over all 

A subtle cloud of sadness ever hangs, 
As if protecting from the careless eye 
Of common men, who can not feel thy pain ; 
The pathos of thy story's misery, 
That to a woman's heart is all too plain. 

How deep the dagger pierced — how ke-^n the pangs 
Thy soul endured, when Paris, thy beloved, 
Found charms in Helen, "the most beautiful," 
Beyond thine own, and basely faithless proved ; 
Betrayed thy trust, and wronged another son 

Of Adam, e'en his loyal friend and host. 
Then followed years of bitter, vengeful strife. 
And brave men died and loving women mourned, 
While orphans filled the land, and gold, as life. 
Was freely poured upon the battle-ground. 

And all for what? Ah, fetal beauty's cost! 
Thy day of triumph came — but all t »o late. 
Thy recreant lord sought thee in that dead hour 
When the slow-moving, grinding wheel of Fate 
Had turned on him its crushing, deadly power, 

To beg of thee to heal an arrow's wound. 
Forgetting then that in thy heart yet lay 
Another poisoned shaft, sped by his hand. 
The ruling passion— love of self— that day 
Brought him to thee. There thou didst coldly stand 

And see him writhe, bv torture firmlv bound. 

His suppliant t'>ne smote on a heart long dead. 

Nt) tears fell from thine eyes — they all were shed. 

Love, Mercy, Pity, from thy breast had flown. 

Pride only lived to mark his dying groan ; 

Then deep remorse awoke, and with a cry 

Of agony, thy hand cut loose the tie 

That bound thee to a loveless, empty life — 

A childless widow — a deserted wife. 

— Harriet Newell Swanwk 
Chicago, 1887. 
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MOUNDS AND LODGE CIRCLES IN K)WA. 

Editor Am, Antiquarian: 

In November last I examined certain mounds and other re- 
mains in the extreme northwest corner of this state. The 
locality is on the B., C. R. & N. R. R., near the station La 
Valley^ or "Brown's." The spot is close to the "Little Sioux," 
on a high ridge overlooking that stream. Mounds in great 
numbers cover the hillside and crown the summit of the ridge. 
Across the river, in Dakota Territory, a similar ridge presents 
similar mounds. 

The mounds show no evidence whatever of regular arrange- 
ment, and as my time was short I made no plot of the area 
covered by them. We spent two days on the ground and the 
following description includes my own observations and those 
ot Messrs. Cotton, Nash aud White, who have spent more time 
there in the employ of the railioad company. 

Most of the mounds are circular, 30 to 50 feet in diameter and 
from two or three to six or eight feet high. A few are oval and 
somewhat larger than the above figures indicate. There are 
perhaps some scores of these mounds here. 

Among these mounds are many stone circles or ovals. These 
are made with "niggerheads" or boulders. These circles are 
scattered over the ridge without arrangement. Though some 
mounds occur among them, it may be said that the mounds 
surround the area covered with the stone circles, in a rude oval. 
This statement must not, however, be taken too emphatically 
Circles of stone occur outside this area and mounds wilhii\it. 

The whole ground about ihe mounds and circles is strewn 
with flint flakes, arrowheads, scrapers, fragments of pottery, etc. 
Stone mauls of good workmanship and neat appearance are 
picked up in this neighborhood. 

To be more specific: We opened two mounds (Nos. i and 2), 
and have the specimens found in another (No. 3), and data re- 
garding a fourth (No. 4). In mound No. r we found the material 
a hard gravel, difficult to dig. Patches of ashes were found. At 
two feet depth was a skeleton with head to the north and body 
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extended toward the south. All the bones were found in ^'-^^^ 
preservation. No relics were discovered. 

In No. 2 some fragments of bone, some ashes, and some ^^^^* 
of poitery were found. The following structure was revea.1^"' 
I. Gravel. 2. Black soil. 3. Ashes and black soil 4. Gra. ^^^* 
The bones and potsherd were from layers two and th '^^^' 
Mounds three and lour were alone, south of the railroad .^^nd 
south of the above mound. 

No. 3 yielded skeletons of two adults, a child and a ho ^se 
A pipe was found here. Lower down another human skel 
was found — an adult — and also the skeleton of a dog wrap 
in buckskin. With these remains were found six iron bracel 
fifteen feet of wampum (three shell wampum), a grinding-st 
and a red pipe-stone pipe. The skeleton had earrings of cop 
attached to the head Where the copper had oxydized, it 
preserved \\\^ skin and the hair. This peculiar specimen 
sent to Burlington. This mound was encircled by a stone cir 
Mound No. 4 yielded a peculiar *'stone wheel," an arrowhead 
pretty little maul of reddish granite, part of a pottery jar, a 
some very hard bone fragments. A line of stones was laid alo 
the surface at each end of this mound. These lines were six 
seven feet apart. The stone wheel found here deserves descr 
tion. It is of a hard, dark-colored rock, perfectly polished and 
very fine finish. The wheel is six inches in diameter, perfect 
round in outline, perforated at center by a small hole. T 
sides are perfectly concave. The stone at the central perforati 
is not more than a quarter or three eighths of an inch thic 
while at the rim it is one and a half inches thick. The surfa 
of the rim is convex. The stone is evidently for use in so 
pitching game and is as fine as any of the specimens of the ki 
from the south. [This stone is probably a Chunky stone.] — 

The stone circles interest me. From my note-book I cop 
one or two descriptions. The first is near mound No. i. Thi 
"ring" -is slightly elliptical. It consists of no boulders, avera 
ing about one foot in diameter. They are set almost clos^ 
together ; the boulders are of all sorts — quartzite, gneiss, granit 
schist, etc. In another ring the stones are nearly all of on 
kind — limestone. In a third about two feet intervene betwee 
stones. One ring was 63x37 feet and contained 197 stones. Al 
most all these stone circles have an opening from one foot 
four and a half feet wide at the southeast. Some few a 
**doj4bie** one circle concentric with another. Some have "guar 
stones" at the opening. Some confluent circles are made, a 
points of contact, from some stones. One group of confluent:^ 
rings consists of seven circles, two of them "double". Thc^" 
"circles" are generally supposed to be lines of stones to hold 
down the edges of skin tents. The fact that the "openings" or 
breaks in the rings face southeast while the almost continuousf 
prevailing lines are from the northwest favor this idea. How- 
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ever all these lines of stones cannot be "tent anchors." For in- 
stance the "ring" around mound three, the hnes upon mound 
four, or a very peculiar instance noticed on a steep side hill, 
where a great granite boulder is surrounded with a ring of 
lesser boulders and gravel stones, not accurately circular but 
rudely heart shaped. [The use of one kind of stone for the 
circles may be compared to the use of one kind of word for 
graves noticed by Lapham, iron wood for one grave, oak for 
another, etc. — Ed.] 

A missionary ot the American Sunday School Union^ visiting 
our collection, told me tiiat the stone mauls, such as we found in 
considerable quantity, are yet common among the Dakotas, who 
use them in preparing food. Choke cherries are gathered, 
pounded to a pulp with these mauls, kneaded into cakes and 
dried. Also a peculiar tuber, with somewhat the structure of 
an onion, is gathered, the outer skin is husked ofl'and the rest 
is pounded by these mauls into a meal, which is mixt^d with 
water moulded into cakes and cooked. Such are some of the 
uses of such mauls; probably there are many others, an Indian 
implement is capable of manifeld uses. 

The state of the bones, the condition of the wampum, the 
preservation of buckskm, the presence of iron and the bones of 
a horse, all show these mounds to be comparatively recent. The 
story told by these relics seems to be of a camp of Dakotas 
where tents were pitched closely together. The dead were 
buried in mounds near the outskirts of the settlement. The site 
was occupied for some years. Trade with the whites of the 
east had begun. The relics date back scarce a century but the 
mounds, the workmanship of the pipes, the "stone-wheel," the 
mauls and the pottery all speak well for the industry and taste 
of the makers. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Frederick Starr. 



RIVER DWELLINGS ON THE MUD FLATS OF 

DELAWARE RIVER. 

Editor Am. Antiquarian : 

In 1870 a fisherman living in the village of Marcus Hook, 
Pennsylvania, gave me some spear and arrow heads flaked from 
a dense argillite, as well as other rude implements of a pre-his- 
toric people which he had found on some extensive mud flats 
near the mouth of Naamans creek, a small tributary of the Dela- 
ware river. The finder stated that while cat fishing among the 
reeds and spatter docks he had noticed here and there the ends 
of logs or stakes protruding from the mud, and that they seemed 
to him to have been placed in rows — to use his own words "they 
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were as rotten as punk, and he could see no reason why they * 
been put there by white folks — more likely the Indians in oW 
times used them for to hitch their canoes to when spearin, fts\ii 
and that was the reason the darts and axes and such like vvctc 
found around 'em." 

A visit made a few days afterward to the place in com 
with this simple-minded old fisherman disclosed the ends of m 
decayed stakes or piles protruding here and there above 
mud, just as he had stated, and confirmed what I had be 
heard ia regard to the piles from a pot hunter, or professi 
reed bird gunner, who encountered them in his skiff w 
poling off the march homeward, after the water had fallen so 
what on the ebb tide. At the time (1870) I coincided in 
fisherman's views about the spot having been a fishing plac 
the Indians, as the finds of argillite implements seemed only 
exist in the neighborhood of the poles or stake ends. Pro 
sional duties did not permit me at this time (1870) to give 
matter attention, and it was not until mv return from Franc 
1880, whither I had gone to pursue my studies at the Ecole 
Beaux Arts, that I again visited the spot on the flats in the < — 
at Naamans creek, where the finds had been made. Wh^"^^ 
abroad I studied in spare moments many archaeological coll^^ ^^ 
tions, especially those from the Swiss Lake Dwellings, a& "^*V 
visited the various lake stations of Switzerland. The ru ^^? 
dressing of the ends of the piles in some places were evident::^ ■ 
made with blunt stone implements, and recalled those I had se^ — "^^ 
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on the emds of the posts in the Delaware river marshes. Sin^^;^.^ 
1880 I have quietly examined the remains, excavating what pi ^ 
ends that remained in situ (preserving a few that did not crumb ^*^^^^ 
to pieces), preserving caaeful notes of the dredging and excav^ 
tions (at low tides), carried on principally by myself, aided ^ 
times by interested friends. 

The results so far seem to indicate that the ends of the pil 
imbedded in the mud, judging from the implements and oth — 
debris scattered around them, once supported shelters of earl^ ^Z^ 
man that were erected a few feet above the water — the up 
pcfrtions of the piles having disappeared in the long lapse of tim 
that must have ensued since they were placed there — (the 
are covered by four and one-half feet of water on the flood tide 
on the ebb the marsh is dry and covered with slimy ooze seve 
feet in depth, varying in different places). Three different dwell 
ings have been located, all that exist in the flats referred to afte 
a careful examination within the last four years of nearly eve 
inch of ground carefully laid off and examined in sections. 

The implements found in two of" the supposed river dwellin^^ 
sites " are very rude in type, and generally made of denser 
argillite, not unlike the palaeoliths found by my friend Dr. C. C- 
Abbott in the Trenton gravels. 
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The character of the implements from the other or third sup- 
posed river dwelling on the Delaware marshes are better finished 
objects made of argillite, indicating a greater antiquity than ordi- 
nary' surface found Indian relics. At this pile dwelling a human 
tooth has been found and fragments of a jaw bone, ends of 
scapulae, etc. It is my intention later on to present my speci- 
mens to the Peabody Museum of Ethnology and Archaeology at 
Cambridge, Mass. H. T. Cresson. 

4,685 Knox St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MOUNDS IN MICHIGAN. 

Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

I have found a number of "mounds" in this part of the state, 
somewhat as follows: Some contained relics and some did not. 
Were they Indians or mound-builders ? They are either round 
or oblong; if round, from 10 to 30 feet in diameter; if oblong, 
from 3 to 4 feet wide and 6 to 15 feet long; in both cases the 
sides have a true slant all around of about 45 degrees, top 
slightly rounded up, and a ditch about 3 feet wide and from ^ 
to 2 feet deep all around the mounds, the mounds raised from 
\ to 2yi feet above the level of the surrounding Und, and 
usually dug down till the sand is reached, sometimes not more 
than 6 inches, and sometimes, though rarely, 3 feet deep. In 
some instances human remains, or faint traces of them, are found. 
When we can make them out in a circular mound the feet are 
placed toward the center, heads out; if oblong and more than 
one body, they are placed feet to feet. 

In your opinion are these Indian or Mound-builder works? 
An early^answer will greatly oblige.* 

I am very respectfully, 

W. H. Sheldon. 
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POTTERY VASES— ARE THEY FRAUDS ?t 

Editor Am, Antiquarian: 

Some time since, while passing through a shop for the sale of 
antique furniture, «&c., I discovered several images and other 
objects in baked clay, and found they were marked "Egyptian." 
In my mind I immediately questioned their oriental origin and 
believed them, to be Central American; I so expressed myself 
to the saleslady who explained that she was unable to speak 



•See answer to this letter under Literary Notes. 
fSee comment by Editor under Literary Notes. 
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positively, but that they came from Europe and were invoiced 
as "Egyptian."* I was kindly permitted to make drawings and 
thinking them of sufficient interest, I take the liberty of submit- 
ting them. 

The object represented in No. i is actual .size, in red baked 
clay and is about i}4 inches think. The edges and back are 
smoothly moulded (as if by hand), showing it to be completely 
itself. The drawing is a copy of a rubbing and is therefore cor- 
rect. The figure represented is in low relief. 

Searching in Brant Mayer's Mexico, vol. i, p. 3, I find^*^ 
illustration which is almost the exact counterpart of our draw^^S 
represented as carved on the bottom of the god "Teoj'aorn i ^^^ 
the spouse of the god of war" whose tender duties were confi ^ned 
to conducting the souls of warriors who perished in defens^^^^ 
their homes and shrines, into the "house of the sun," which v^'^ 
the Aztec heaven. 

No. 2 represents a solid clay image in a kneeling posture. ^^ 

is about 5^ size.f The features best seen in profile si*. ^^ 
well marked Aztec characters. The top portion of the heac:^ ^^ 
broken off, it was probably a portion of headdress. The bi^^^ 
of the figure, as seen in the profile, represents a lace, the no ^^' 
a large one (even if natural) is not grotesque, and has a pit^-^^*^ 
broken out in the upper part. Above the eye in the figure i^^ ^ 
small hole which passes through the nose from side to side, ^^ 
if to pass a cord through, though possibly it was to prevent t "^ 
cracking of the figure in burning. 

In figure 2 the front view, the characteristic features are n 
well drawn, but show the figure to be nude except a small apn 
over the genitals. The head dress is broken away upon 01 
side and the top of the head broken away as noted in the profil 

In figure 3 the back view represents a human face somewhi 
grotesque, having upon it sundry markings all deeply made 
the clay as also deeply made lines upon and running parallt 
with the arms. A necklace and pendant are about the necl 
Across the shoulders, extending from the middle of the back, ai 
what appear to be two serpents, their heads coming together o 
the middle line of the chest. The shoulder coverings also re| 
resent serpent heads, being marked the same as the others. 
the front of the chest, immediately under the serpents heads an 
two animal heads (one on each side of ihe middle) and while 
well marked as to kmd. seem to me to be intended for panthe: 
heads. The skirt has nothing to identify it, but most likely a teic: — 
tile fabric. The overtunic is made up of various materials — thi 
sides appear as if made up of the skin of a spotted animal, th< 
front and back being composed of material representing serpent^# 




•These objects were BuHsequently miirked **Centrft1 Aroerfca" after 1 had shoim tht 
ties that they were not Egyptian but Mexican and Central American. 

fFuU siae nearly 8 Inches high. 
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those on the being larger than those In front. The images were 
probably household gods, but what meaning or attributes they 
represent I am at present unable to even conjecture. 

No. 4 represents an oval object, actual size, in baked clay, 
and resembles a paperweight. The figures, etc., are all cut 
into the clay. In the center the sun, moon, and three stars 
seem to be symbolical, relating to the religion of the times 
when they were made. 

Desire Charnay in his "Ruins of Central America" (North 
American Review, Sept., 1880), has a photograph of "Teo- 
yamici, god of war and death," resting upon a pedestal on the 
front of which is carved in relief, on a circular elevation, a rep- 
resentation of "the god of the nether world," which corresponds 
with our fit^ure, as also that upon the bottom of Teoyaomiqui, 
except that it seems as if the hands and feet, the dragon heads 
and stars, and the emblems at the upper part have been cut oft 
ID making the circular elevation. 

In "First Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, page 
232, figure S3, Huitzilopochtli" corresponds with Teoyaomiqui 
of Brantz Mayer and Charnay. 

Edward S. Holden in his article "Central American Picture- 
writing" in "ist Annual Report of Bureau of Ethnology" shows 
figure 56, "Miclanteculli, the god of hell" the same as depicted 
by Brantz Mayer. 

Holden gives an illustration, figure 53, of Huitzilopochtli, the 
god of war, which corresponds with Teoyaomiqui of Brantz 
Maver and Charnay. Though Mayer in the text speaks of 
Huitzilopochtli, god of war, and Teoyaomiqui, his spouse, he 
speaks of the illustrations as being in the feminine gender. From 
Charnay I infer that he makes Teoyamcici masculine, while 
Holden makes Teoyaomiqui as feminine and goddess of deaths 
but makes no illustration. These expressions are apt to be very 
confusing, which Holden endeavors to clear away in the follow- 
ing manner. "These three" viz: Huitzilopochtli, Teoyaomiqui 
and Miclanticutli, "were a trinity well nigh inseparable. It has 
been doubted wheiher they were not different attributes of the 
same personage. In the natural course of things it would become 
differentiated into its parts, and in process of time the most im- 
portant of the parts would each receive a separate pictorial 
illustration." There is a decided associatton in the attributes 
war, death and hell. I also see that the idea of life, death and 
the resurrection or future state may be deduced from this, though 
the last is not very clear. 

It is not easy to conjecture, but my inference would be that 
as our specimen is so small, as compared with the other exam- 
ples of the same mentioned above, that it partakes of the nature 
of a householdgod, with power to protect from evil spirits. The 
position or attitude of the figure is one which tends to show its 
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complete control of the evil spirits, and the sun and stars indicate 
to me the universality of that power. 

It is well known that the sun in particular was an object of 
worship by all the people from the Rio Grande to Peru, and 
that temples and altars were erected for the performance of the 
religious rites and sacrifices. The famous Temple of the Sun 
at Cuzco, and despoiled by Pizzaro and his vandals, had in it a 
most magnificent golden representation of the sun. Where 
sun worship exists there also will be found the worship of the 
moon and stars as subsidiary deities, and doubtless inadvertently 
contributing to the idea of the Triune God. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. C. W. Beechkr, M. D. 

523 South Ninth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE WORSHIP OF PRIAPUS AMONG THE INDIANS 

OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Editor Am. Afitiquarian: 

Doubtless it is not generally known, if at all, that the abo- 
rigines of this province from time immemorial, and to sotnc 
extent to this day, are worshipers of Priapus, which is 
known amongst them, not as Baal Peor, or Peor Aphis, but by 
the name of Slo-caw, and is worshiped as the giver of fertility by 
married women. Their mode of worship partakes of at least 
two different forms. First, like the native women of Hindoostan, 
a lingam, a representation of the male generative organs, is 
suspended on their bosom by a band or strip of deer skin 
fastened around their necks and worn in the same manner as the 
cross (the wearing of which had the same origin) is worn at the 
present day by women who uphold the tenets of the Romish 
church. 

The Hindoo women wear lingams of gold, our aborigines 
are ignorant of the metals more than of burnt clay, which the 
following will prove. A few years ago, while engaged opening a 
burial mound, I found what appeared to be a female skeleton 
with part of a lingam of burnt clay by the skull. Entire ones of 
the same material are not infrequently found in ancient and 
modern groves on the mainland, showing that they had been 
worn by the deceased. 

The second mode is to carry on their person little images rep- 
resenting the sexual act. These little images may be carved 
out of wood or stone, or of printed calico, clippings from the 
wife's dress. I have not as yet found any of these repres<^' 
tions depicted on their houses, dishes, canoes, or on tf 
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umns, ancient or modern, except the family pipe, which had 
them carved on the pipe stem. As for the calico ones, the 
following will show how they are made and used. Lately a 
newly married Indian woman came to my house in order to buy 
a quantity of apples. After she had left, I found where she 
stood, lying on the floor, a strange little package, ;;yhich, after an 
examination, I found to be two little calico images, male and 
female, bound together, in the act of begetting new life, by a lock 
of her long black hair. While taking her purse from her pocket 
in order to pay for her apples, she, unknown to herself, had 
withdrawn her images along with it. Having long suspected 
that this form of worship still lingered amongst these people, I 
knew what I had found as soon as I picked it up. 

Next day a young man of the tribe, named Chin-a-muck, came 
along, to whom I showed my find, telling him how it came into 
my possession. When he saw it he said, *' Why, that is a Slo- 
caw." She. like many other married women, carried them in 
order that they may be fruitful, and secure their husband's affec- 
tion. He further said that long ago every married woman 
carried one for that purpose, and a few still carry them. As 
soon as he got home he told what I had found, and directly a 
woman named Sam-a-will came and begged me to give her the 
Slo-caw that she might return it to its owner, who was not 
only ashamed of her lose, but would never be happy while it 
was in possession of a stranger. So out of pity I returned it. 

By this you will see that people in this far off isle of the ocean 
liave religious ideas akin to their sisters in other and better 
known lands. 

Before I finish this paper, permit me to say a few words on 
the name. " Slo-caw," as far as my knowledge of the word 
extends, seems to be "Life-giver." **Caw," amongst the Haidh 
tribes, is the female organ of generation ; amongst the Simshean 
tribes it is the male organs ; amongst the Thlinkeet (Klinggate), 
Df Southern Alaska, it signifies a state of being after death. 
This Kee-wuk-caw is life above, while See-wuk caw is life below, 
or in the trees. Brave warriors, and all those who do good 
deeds, go to the former at death, while worthless cowards go to 
the latter after death — that is, they remam in the forest until 
they atone for their misdeeds, when they also go to Kee-wuk-kaw. 

Victoria, B. C James Deans. 

o 

PHENIS LAWS. 

Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

May not Phenis laws be the result of fashion ? and may not 
contact promote regularity. 

The Dakota has four principal dialects. The Santee, Yank- 
ton and Titon, have grown up under the influence of constant 
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contact. The Assinniboin has grown up under the influence of 
entire separation, this part of the tribe having been separated j 
and hostile for centuries. Every hd of the Santee becomes kd i 
in Yankton and gl in Titon. Every d of both Santee and Yank- ' 
ton becomes 1 in Titon. Other phenis laws between these dia- 
lects exist with the same freedom from exception. On the 
contrary, the diversities in pronunciation between the Yankton 
and Assinniboin dialects are of an extremely irregular character. 
In this case the reason is evident. The Dakotas take great 
pride in conforming to local customs, and when a new variation 
is started in a band the members of that band are kept regular 
in it, by contact with those from whom this variation distin- 
guishes them. Why suppose that these laws arise from some 
inscrutable cause, when the desire a community feel to imitate 
a popular individual, and the pride of village, band, and tribe 
customs are sufficient to account for their origin. 

A. W. Williams. 
Rock Island, 111., Oct. 1887. 



MR. WYMAN'S COPPER IMPLEMENTS. 

Et prior aeria erat^ quamferri^ cognUus «««.— Lucketitjs V, 1288. 

Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

The noblest specimen of a copper tool in existence, so far ^ 
known, is in the possession of Mr. Walter Wyman, of Evanston, 
Illinois. This superb implement is no less than forty inches »^ 
length and weighs seven pounds. It is shaped like a marli^' 
spike, and is wrouj^ht with wonderful grace and symmetry, y 
may be styled a double-ender spear, for each extremity of it ^^ 
pointed in an identical manner. It is an article of the sa^^ 
' • type with one in the cabinet of the Wisconsin State Histori^^ 
Society in Madison, — a curiosity much admired, but which me^' 
ures no more than fourteen inches. The Madison gem was th^ 
baby figure of a giant mass at length to come at large. 

Could the shorter relic have been a dagger? and the long^*^ 
one a spear? or were both intended for pacific uses as well?'^ 
^'contrived a double debt to pay?" Conjectures as to the fit^^^ 
cause of their shape will be welcome to the writer and to T^/" 
American Antiquarian. Who will pluck out the heart of th^'^ 
mystery ? 

Mr. Wyman's unique monster was discovered about scvct^ 
miles west of Peshtigo, Wisconsin. Lumbermen had cut doWfl 
a pine more than six feet in diameter. Years afterward a stutap 
extractor was brought there to fit the land for cultivation* an^*" 
tearing out the roots of the pine the copper bar was bro 
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light. What other remains were there discovered, I have not 
ascertained. The metal is only slightly corroded, and to some 
observers will seem to have been cast, but to more, perhaps, to 
have been rolled between flat stones. 

Mr. W. has another treasure- trove in some respects still more 
note-worthy than his spear, though that in comparison with 
others is as gigantic as that of the Philistine, huge *'as a weav- 
er's beam." It is nothing less than the kit of copper tools — 
thanks to which a pre-historic artisan was thoroughly furnished 
for his work, — a complete list. 

A halfbreed squaw, while traversing a wooded swamp near 
Port Brady (Sault St. Marie), treading as she thought on a mossy 
clod or hummock, saw it burst beneath her foot. Looking into 
the matter she perceived that she had broken open a bag of 
twenty-five copper utensils, — most of them each sui generis. 
The metal, oxoidizing, had permeated the inclosing bag and 
given the mass the color of verdigris. The copperized cloth 
which she neglected to preserve would have been of more inter- 
est than any one of the tools it contained. The only remnant of 
such pre-historic cloth I have seen, covering part of a chisel in 
the Davenport museum, makes that copper worth more than its 
iveight in gold, and is itself eternised by the copper which has 
infiltrated into every thread of its warp and woof The gem and 
the setting, each bears witness to the other. 

Our Madison treasury of coppers, acquired in 1875, was one 
of the earliest in the country or out of it. In the number of 
articles — more than 200, — in their size, variety of style, and 
workmanship — it claims to stand still in the front rank. But its 
managers, for the love of new light on the copper-age, would be 
glad to see it to-day outranked by a dozen collections, all tend- 
ing, like its own gatherings, to illume " The dark backward and 
abysme of time. 

J. D. Butler. 
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Editorial. 



GEOLOGV, GEOGRAPHY AND ABORIGINAL HIS- 
TORY.— HOW ARE THEY RELATED? 

We present with this number as a frontispiece, a picture of 
BulTaloin 1812 and several wood-cuts illustrative of the geological 
structure of the region subsequent to the glacial period. Our ob- 

ject in using 
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■ence valley also 
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nces at the foot of the falls of Niagara. 
both wnys. One may travel by railroad 
from Buffalo 




I 'war of 1812 may be said to have marked the end of the aboriginal 
occupation of this whole region. The beginning of aboriginal his- 
tory cannot be ascertained, but the course ofthehistory may be 
understood if we take into account the different factors which are 
at our hands. We propose to consider tlic relation of the aborig- 
inal history to the geographical and topographical features of 
the country, taking the frontispiece as a text for the subject. 

I. Our first point will be as to the geological structure of the 
country: Geologically considi red the region is somewhat re- 
markable, (1). The Niagara gorge has worn back from 
Queenstown, a distance of about twenty miles, The majority 
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of this distance, or the distance from QueensEown, was worn 
before the glacial period. Subsequent to that period the wear 
has been from the Whirlpool up, a distance of about two and 
one-half miles. There is an old channel through which the 
lakes formerly flowed, situated about ten miles east of 
Buflalo. This channel was filled up during the glacial period, 
and a new out-let was found. The time which it has taken for 
the Falls to wear up from the mouth of the channel to the 
present point, according to Prof Pohlman. would be about 7,000 
years. In a letter from Prof G. F. Wright, he says; 
"As to the Niagara gorge, therd is not much to be added to the 
articles 1 published four years ago in the Bibliotheca Sacra and 
in the American Jourual of Science, except that we now know 
more definitely, the rate of erosion, The evidence is not conclu- 
sive that much of the gorge above the Whirlpool is preglacial. 
The Niagara river did not run there in preglacial limes. So, 
whatever was eroded, was by a smaller stream. Gilbert, however, 
is confident that 7,000 years is abundant time for the recession 
of the gorge all the way from the escarpment at Lewiston to the 
present falls." Prof Wright has furnished a cut (Fig. i) which 
was used in his work on Science and Religion, which shows the 
relation of the gorge to the action of the glacier. This makes 
the date of the glacial period much later than was at first sup- 
posed. 

(2). The terminal moraine. (Fig. 2.) The rivers which 
flow into Lake F>iea!l turn westward, that is, after they reach a 
point about ten miles from the mouth. This shows that during 
the glacial period the flow of the water was toward t*-*r west, 
and the outlet was near Toledo. The Maumee and the Wabash 
rivers were the channels at that time. Buffalo, Toledo and Chi- 
cago are situated at points where, during the glacial period, the 
water flowed in different directions. The effect of the geolog- 
ical changes during that period was to obstruct the channels and 
send the water in the opposite direction, northeast instead ol 
southwest. Huflalo has changed places with Chicago, It is at 
the foot of the lakes instead of the head, whereas, before the 
glacial period, Chicago was at the foot and Buffalo at the head. 
This is the first point. 

II. The geographical feature during the prehistoric times, nest 
comes up for notice. The early maps show the condition of the 
country during this time, i.st, let us consider the portages. 
There was one portage from Lake Erie to Chatauqua lake. 
Another from Lake Eric at Erie, to the French Creek, near 
Waterford, Pa. It was used by the French, hence the name. 
Another portage existed between the Cuyahoga River and the 
Tuscaroras near Akron, and the Scioto near Upper Sandusky. 
These portages made it easy for the natives to cross over from 
Lake Erie to the Ohio River, and it is probable that there was 
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considerable travel between the two regions. Still, the prehis- 
toric works indicate that one class of people dwelt on the shore 
of the Great Lakes and another class called par excellence, the 
Mound builders on the Ohio River, and the headwaters and the 
tributaries to it. The portage between the Wabash and the 
Maumee was about six miles long. Another portage existed 
between the Kankakee and the St Joseph Rivers near South 
Bend, and another between the Des Plaines and the Chicago 
river near Chicago. The last two portages were extensively 
used by the French, and were very useful in giving access to 
the old Indian villages at Cahokia and Kaskaskia. At the 
opening of history, certain tribes were located on the rivers be- 
low the portage. The Illinois on the river which bears their 
name; the Miamis on the Wabash and Miami rivers; and the 
Shawnees, Wyandots, and Delawares on the rivers which flow 
into the Ohio in the State of Ohio. 

2. These geographical features had an effect on tribal boundaries. 
The three states. Illinois, Indiana and Ohio mark the residences 
of three chiet tribes of Indians. Buffalo was near the dividing 
line which separated the six nations of Iroquois from the three 
great tribes of the Algonquins. New York was the residence of 
the Iroquois. Pennsylvania was occupied by different Algon- 
quin tribes, the Susquehannas being the most numerous. 

V/isconsin was occupied by the Winncbagos and Michigan by 
the Pottowatomies. These five states, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan, were the habitats of different tribes, 
the tribes being hemmed in by certain geographical features, 
mainly by the rivers and lakes which formed boundaries for 
them as well as for the later inhabitants. The present political 
divisions are remarkably conformed to physical boundaries and 
at the same time are quite similar to the old tribal residences and 
perhaps to the habitats of those aboriginal occupants called 
Mound-builders. 

3. The effect of the geography of the country upon the 
Mound-builders is next to be considered. On this point we have 
to study the prehistoric earthworks as evidence. It is remarka- 
ble that there is such a correlation between the earthworks and 
the geographical features. 

It is acknowledged by archaeologists that the Mound-builders 
of the valley of the Ohio were quite different from the Mound- 
builders of New York state and the other localities which border 
on the Great Lakes. The dividing line between the massive 
works of the Ohio Mound-builders and those of the northern 
nations is supposed to be along the line of the watershed. The 
41st parallel of latitude being situated on that watershed may be 
considered the dividing line, though the real line is between the 
40th and 41st. Some have supposed that the old Mound- 
builders dwelt on the lower or southernmost terminal moraine 
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while the later hunter tribes dwelt on the upper or northern ter- 
minal moraine, and they havedrawn conclusions as to the period 
of occupation of the older Mound-builders as if they had com- 

1 en c e d 




countrj subsequent to the Mound-builders; second, the people 
who built the mounds and earthworks of the Ohio valley; third, 
the paleolithic race who preceded the so-called Mound-builders 
and who may be supposed to have left their tokens in the gravel 
beds of this region. 

4. The relation of the topography to [>aleolithic man, It 
might be expected that paleolithic relics would be numerous 
in this region, but up to the present date they are conspicuous 
by their absence. The nearest approach to the discovery of 
paleolithic man in this region is that for which Dr. C. C. Abbot 
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IS the credit. His finds were at the extremity of the same 
line, but they were on the Atlantic coast and not in the Mis- 
»pi valley. (Fig. 3.) Miss F E Babb t claims that she has 
■ found paleo- 
lithic relics in 
M i n n e s ota. 
These finds 
were found, 
however, o n 
the other side 
of the Missis- 
sippi river 
near River 
Falls. (Fig. 
4,) The re- 
gion which is 
contained be- 
tween Buffalo 
and Chicago 
ought to yield 
a great many 
paleolithic rel- 
ics, but so far 
none h a ve 
been found. 

III. Anoth- 
er evidence of 
the effect of 
geography up- 
on the abor- 
iginal history 
is shown by 
the condition 
of the Indian 
tribes. 

1. Early mi- 
grations as af- 
Fio. 4. fected by the 

-aphy of the country. It is largely a matter of conjecture 
3 what direction the Indians followed in their mi- 
>ns. Authors are divided on the subject. Some 
:ain that they all came from the North we.it. but 
of then) continued their migrations until they reached 
.tiantic coast, and then there began to be reflex wrve. The 
vares have a tradition that they migrated from the west 10 
any with the Iroquois, and they came in contact with the 
;hewi, who were dwelling on the Ohio river, and overcame 
The Dakotas, on the contrary, have a tradition that their 
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ancestors migrated frnm the Kast, and that they were the mound 
builders of Ohio. Certain writers, such as Judye C, C. Baldwin, 
maintain that the Dakota and Cherakte languages art; similar, 
and other writers maintain that the Cherokees and the Alleghe- 
whis were the same people. Here then we have cross lines for 
migration, the) Dakotas from the East and the Delawares from 
the West. The Delawares reached the Atlantic coast. The 
Dakotas are said to have come from the Atlantic coast. There 
is nothing in the geography of the country to contradict either 
of these traditions. Two great stocks of languages are repre- 
sented by the Dakotas and the Delawares. The Iroquois differs 
from the Delawares. but is supposed to be somewhat akin to it. 
As to the other tribes, the Shawnees. Ottawas, Miamis. Mascou- 
tens, they are all Algonquin, Mr. Horatio Hale says that "the 
evidence of language and to some exltnt that of tradition leads 
to the conclusion that the course of migration of the Indian 
tribes was from the Atlantic coast westward and southward. The 
Huron-Iroquois tribes had their pristine seat on ihe lower St. 
Lawrence. The traditions of the Algonquins seem to point to 
Hudson's Bay and the coast of Labrador. The Dakota stock 
had its oldest branch east of the Alleghanies and on the Caro- 
lina coast. Thus we have three points: the Hudson's Bay. for 
the Algonquins; the Ohio river, for the Dakotas; and the St. 
Lawrence, for the Iroquois. So far as the geography of this 
region is concerned, we should say that they were natural lines 
of migration. Of course, this does not settle the point as to the 
source of these tribes. We judge, however, that they migrated 
south, but cannot tel! whether they entered the continent from 
the northeast or from the northwest. They may have come 
from both directions, one stock from Europe and the other fi^om 
Asia, 

2, As to the Moimd-builders' migrations, we know little; but it 
seems plausible that they followed the same lines if they were not 
the same people. We quote Mr. Horatio Hale : " Every known 
fact favors the view that during a period which may be roughly 
estimated at between one and two thousand years ago. the Ohio 
valley was occupied by an industrious population of some In- 
dian stock, which had attained a grade of civilization similar to 
that now held by the Village Indians of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona; that this population was assailed from the north by less 
civilized and more warlike tribes of Algonquins and Hurons, 
acting in a temporary league, similar to those alliances which 
Pontiac and Tecumseh aftcvtards rallicdngainst (hewhile colon- 
ists ; that after a long and wa.sting war the assailants were victo- 
rious ; the conquered people were in a great part exteiminated; 
the survivors were either incorporated with the conquering tribes 
c-r fled .southward and found refuge among the nations whieh 
possessed the regions lying between the Ohio valley and the 
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Gulf of Mexico ; and that this mixture of races has largely 
modified the language, character, and usages of the Cherokee 
and Choctaw nations. 

3, The location of the Indian tribes as related to the geography 
of the country. The Iroquois were situated in the state of New 
York. With lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence on the north, lake 
Champlain and the Hudson river on the east, the Alleghany 
mountains on the south, lake Erie and Niagara river on the 
west, they were as secure as if surrounded by a wall of ada- 
mant. The different tribes were located around the smaller 
lakes, which still bear their names — Cayuga, Seneca, etc. The 
power of the Iroquois was owing to their confederacy; but their 
confederacy was in part owing to their circumscribed limits as 
well as to kinship. After the advent of the whites the Iroquois 
adopted the use of firearms and so carried great dismay into the 
tribes of the interior. They were first conquerors over the 
Eries; next the Hurons came under their ban; after that the 
Hlinois tribes were attacked by them. The Delawares and other 
tribes south of them were subjugated, made women as they 
called it, and sent over into Ohio for refuge and settlement. The 
Susquehanahs were always in conflict with them, but endured 
longer than the other tribes. It is interesting to study the old 
maps and see how rapidly the Iroquois territory grew under the 
patronage of the English and the power of firearms which they 
furnished them. First, New York State is Iroquois territory ; 
second, Ohio is the place where they hunt buffalo, and Upper 
Canada is the place where they hunt beaver, third, the Illinois 
territory is claimed as belonging to the Iroquois by the right of 
conquest; last of all, the Iroquois land-claims extend on the 
English maps down both sides of the Mississippi river to its very 
mouth, leaving only the portions occupied by the Cherokees 
and Choctaws as land belonging to any other tribes. The his- 
tory of the exploration of this region shows how rapidly the 
Iroquois extended their conquests: Champlain found the 
Iroquois in the state of New York, and the Hurons on the lake 
that bears their name. La Salle found the Iroquois in New 
York, but the Hurons were in deadly fear of them, and the Illinois 
were fleeing from the villages burned by them. 

A little later the missionaries on Lake Superior found fugi- 
tives from all the western tribes, Miamis, Hlinois and Kickapoos 
on Lake Superior, while the Hurons were in a hiding place on 
the Black River, and Wisconsin was the refuge for nearly all the 
tribes which had been dislodged by the Iroquois. The geogra- 
phy of the country will explain how this could be. There were 
stormy lakes, and open prairies, and long distances between the 
Iroquois and these hiding places, and yet, each tribe seemed 
anvious to place some other tribe between them and their deadly 
foes. 
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4. Changes in the tribes will next be considered. 

The war of 1 812 marked an era in the history of the Mississippi 
valley. Four wars preceded it: That of 1750; the French and Indian 
war; Pontiac's conspiracy in 1760; the Revolutionary war in 
1776, and the war in 1790. General George Washington lived 
through all four of these wars. He was associated with General 
Braddock in the first, was commander-in-chief in the third and 
was chief mae^istrate in the fourth. The history of these four 
wars from the aboriginal side has never been written. Great 
changes among the Indian tribes resulted from them. These 
were more powerful than geographical lines, but there were 
geographical questions which should be taken into the account. 

The Delawares fled across the mountains and lodged in 
Ohio. Tne Hurons fled up the lakes and found refuge in Wis- 
consin. The Potowatomies fled across Lake Michigan and 
were found in eastern Wisconsin. The Foxes fled up the lakes 
to Green Bay, and then crossed the portage into the Wisconsin 
and down the Wisconsin to the mouth of the Rock. Pontile 
gathered tribes from all this region down the lakes and up the 
rivers, and thought to hurl them upon the white settlers ; t>^^ 
the war of 1760 settled that contest. The rendezvous was ^^ 
Detroit, but the war was all along the borders. In the war ^* 
1790 there was a rally of the Western tribes, but the geograp'^^ 
is not so conspicuous as in the previous war. 

The Ohio river is the line along which the native races seerT^^^. 
have migrated from time immemorial. We have given this b^^ , 
sketch of the progress of eveuts during prehistoric times. ^^ ^ 
have, first, the glacial period, at which time we suppose that th ^^^^ 
were no inhabitants in the region. Second, "paleolithic" marE ^ 
supposed to have overran this valley. Third, the Mound-bui J . 
ers next came. The date of their coming and the length oftlm^*'^ 
sojourn are unknown. There may have been .several success i '^^ 
tribes or races of Mound-builders. Fourth, the Indians of Algc:^ ^' 
quin stock occupied the territor>'. The war of 1812 closed t J^^ 
aboriginal history. 
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SPOOL ORNAMENTS AND EAR-RINGS. 



The discover}' of spool ornaments by Prof. Putnam in t^^ 
mounds of Ohio has brought up the question as to their obj^" "^^ 
and use. It appears that they were ver}** extensively used ti^V 
the aboriginal tribes of America. (l) They seem to have be^^^ 
common among the Mound-builders, as spool ornaments reser^'*' 
bling these have been found in Wisconsin, Illinois, and Te^^^ 
nossce as well as in Ohio. (2) Ear ornaments were commc:^^ 
also among the Pueblo tribes, as every portrait of them sho^^- 
(3) l^ar-rings were ver}' prominent ornaments among the civiil 
i/.ed tribes, such as the Aztecs, the Yucatecs and other tribes ^ 
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wcrewoin by llic I'cri 
The unity of the Am 



y Central America. Ear ornaments v 
i every representation will provi 
-- cannot be proven 
_ by this circumstance, and 
yet the use of an orna- 
ment which was so sim- 
ilar in ali parts of Amer- 
ica would favor the idea 
of a common source. It 
does not seem probable 
all the races and tribes 
Lwould come to this uni- 
^formity by a mere pro- 
i of development, or 
lifcy the exercise of a nat- 
liral taste, and wc are 
lithereforc led to ascribe 
Lit to a social contact and 
Eto the transmission of a 
[custom. We trace the 
wornament back to pre- 
Itistorjc times and find 
lat it was as common 
|hen as at the time of "* 
Ate discovery. The sur- ''•■■ '■ 

Irival of a custom which was so universally observed impresses 
i as very stranj^e, and we conclude that there must have been 

: religious motive at the basis of the whole practice. 

The religious observance is the one which interests us, With 

Kthis thought we present a series of engravings and call attention 

Wto three points — first, the practice was observed very extensively; 

Ysecond, the same ornaments were worn in the remote past, and 

"lird, that they were regarded as very sacred, 

I. We first give the cuts, which show the extent of their use. 

_ Some of these engravings have ap- 

I peared in this magazine before, hut wc 

j takethemupatthistimeto illustrate the 

I point before us. We give first the cut 

I of a stone pipe (Fig, l), which was 

found in Ohio, It is now in the pos- 

.session of Mr. A. E. Douglass. It will 

be noticed that in the ears are objects 

which resemble the spool ornaments. 




\- 



I 



■ " ' d Were we able to take a proiLie view, we 

would see that these ornaments pro- 
truded beyond the ear and that they 
vidently were spools, Just such spools as are found among the 
I mounds. This shows that they were used by the Mound- 
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botlders. Th<.> second specimen (Figs. 2 and 3) which wi 
i% a vase or j;u. on which a grotesque and sioenlar 
of an old man was moulded. It was found in a deep 
the Mexican National railway and deposited in the Mctropoli 
Muscam at New York by Dr. Robt. H. Lambom. Itis I2inc 

in height and a bright ydlow ware 
excccdiDgly fine and smooth. Mr. E_ 
A- Barber says of the ^jccioKn. " A 
noteworthy feature is the peculiai- 
ring'Shaped car ornament, similar to 
those which occur in 3 clay mask 
from Central Amenca and 3 unique 
stonE pipe from Ohio, both of whiclk 
are owned by Mr. Andrew E, Doug- 
lass, of New York City. Thcrt are 
specimen.s which we might preaent 
from Peru, and stiil others from the 
West Indies. If our readers will take 
the pains to look at the Smithsonian 
report for 1S84, first part, and exam- 
ine the sculptured &ces front Guate- 
mala, they will find these spool ornaments in five of the figures 
presented. In one of the figures is the portrait of an old man 
resembling the one just given from Mexico. In two of the figures 
there is another ornament which reminds us of the Mound- 
builders. The cap on the head resembles the pottery relic which 
is generally supposed to have been used for the purpose of 
mouldingandsmooth- 
ing the outside of the 
vase.s. This merely 
rests upon the top of 
the head as if it were 
intended for a symbol 
rather than a cover- 
ing. It shows that the 
same relics were in use 
by different tribes and 
in different countries, 
and that the same 
rude utensils which 
were in common use 
among the primitive 

Mound-builders fuj. (. 

afterward became into ornamental and symbolic and were worn 
as badges, very much a.s the compass and the square of the 
Masons are worn as the badges of their craft. 

II. This brings us to the use of the spool ornament as a 
religious symbol in the prehistoric times. 
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Prof Putnam informs us that these spools were found by iiini 
'Oldcd in the hands of the skeletons, or in such positions relative 
to the skeletons as to show that thty were sacred. The same 
CH ing is proven by the !;culptured images which have been found. 
We present a cut (Fig. 4) of a Mound-builder's pipe. It wilt 
t>e noticed that there are two ornaments upon this pipe, one. 
the projection above, resembling a hnrn.and the otlier, a pnijec- 
tion at the side which reminds us nf an ear-ring or a spool. In 
the next figure we find a rude idol which 
came from one of the Gulf States. (Fig. 
5.) This has aho the same projections, 
showing that they were symbols in that 
region though the imitation of them is 
quite imperfect. There isafigureofan 
idol or human face among the cuts de- 
scribed by Dr. Chas. Rau. It isa slab 
on which is a human head. The head is 
surroimded by knife blader. but on the 
head is a peaked cap which resembles 
the cap worn by the Calmucs, which is 
very close-fitting and runs to a point. 
Below the cap on either side of the face 
is a large ear with an ear-ring which 
reminds us of the spool ornaments of 
Mound-builders. (Fig. 6.) This 
3 slab is from Tuspan, Mexico. This slab 
fio.5. \yii3 evidently symbolic, as the knife 

blades plainly show. Probably the cap and the ear-rings 
were also symbols. If 
there was any doubt as to 
the symbolic use of the 
ear-ring, wc should say the 
next figure would dispel 
the doubt. (Fig. 7.) This 
i.s a picture of the sacrificial 
stone. The ear ornaments 1 
in two of the figures on this 
stone are very prominent. 
They were probably badges 1 
of office corresponding to r 
the feather head-dress. 
will be noticed, also, from I 
examining the idol pillars 
at Copan that there are 
large projecting ears upon 
either side of the face in at 
least two of them, and al- fio.b. 

though the cars have no spool ornaments in them, we judge that 
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of the ears was on purpose to represent them as in 





111. As to the religious significance 
of the spool ornament, we must ac- 
knowledge that wc are in the dark. 
Tliere is an idol, which was found 
in Mexico, in which the spool ornament 
is found in the ear, while serpents form 
the fringe of the garment. This figu« 
(Fig. 8) is taken from Biart's history of 
the Aztecs, published by Jansen & Mc- 
Clurg. It is an idol representing death, 
called Miquiztli. It has a skull for a 
head, but on either side of this skull is 
a projecting ear with a spool ornament 
in the ear. The figure has also two 
round spots in the palms of the handSi 
which are held up and out as if to ex- 
hibit the spots. It is evident that there 
was something symbolic about theeaf* 
ring in this idol. The statue was fooao 
near Tehuacan. Mexico. There is a 
statuette of terra-cotta in the museum o' 
Trocadero, Paris, which was also found 
near Mexico, which has an ear ornameo' 
resembling this, but an elaborate head- 
dress in which the folds of a serpent seeW 
to be placed above the head, and tM ^ 
mouth has a large ring representing of 
jecting lips with the teeth in center 
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as if the intention was to make both the ear and the mouth 
olic. This statuette is Quetzacoatl, the great divinity of 
[exicans. We have in this a hint of as to the significance 
t ornament. It would seem as if the organs of sense were 
ned to represent personal attributes among the civilized 

Possibly the germ of this thought is to be recognized 
g the Mound-builders. The ear was the organ by which 
)ul could have intercourse with the outer world, and per- 
the ear ornament was preserved and placed along with the 
:on as a sign that the skeleton was to be visited by the soul. 

In that case the spool ornament would resemble the 

5 of jade which were placed upon the tongue of the de- 

i among the Mexicans as a charm and as a sign so the 

may have been placed in the hands and near the heads of 

[ound-builders as a sign. 



FRAUDULENT POTTERY RELICS. 

•TE BY THE EDITOR : — The drawings which were sent to the 
: by Dr. Beecher, were sent to Mr. P2. A. Barber and were 
m presented to the members of the Numismatic and Anti- 
an Society of Philadelphia for inspection, and were pro- 
:ed by all who saw them to be frauds. It is not at all 
^e that Dr. Beecher was deceived by these articles, espec- 
is he had but a brief opportunity of studying them. There 
Dttery vases in the museums of Natural History in New 
, about which the culators are somewhat doubtful. The 
iarity of this collection of pottery is, that it contains Egyp- 
ymbols, mingled with Aztec figures, which of itself would 
fficient to arouse suspicion. The manufacture of fraudulent 
y is practiced extensively in Mexico, and amateur archaeol- 
; are likely to be deceived. We publish Dr. Beecher's letter 
it our readers may understand the liability to be taken in 
ch collections unless they are especially careful in ascer- 
ig their source. The skilled archaeologists may perhaps 
t the fraud, but it requires an eye well trained and a very 
ierable knowledge of ancient symbolism of Mexico and 
ative races as compared with that of other countries, and 
ially of the difference between ancient symbols and modern 
nentation. 
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ETHNOLOGIC NOTES. 

BY ALBERT S. QAT8CHET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Civilization op Ancient America. — The long-expected continuation and 
end of Dr. Gustav Bruehl's work " Cullurvcslker AU-Amerika$" commenced in 
1875, has now appeared. The work, in its whole, forms a handsome and 
very instructive volume in octavo, containing a little over 600 close-printed 
pages (Benziger Brothers, publishers. New York and Cincinnati). Braehl's 
dates are all based on a careful perusal of the Spanish- American historio- 
graphers, chroniclers and ethnographers; the enumeration of the aboriginal 
monuments in the first part of the volume gives us the most complete and 
accurate statistics we have ever seen of the subject, and is mainly based on 
the reports of recent travelers and investigators sent out by various govern- 
ments. The cultured nations of America are the Mexicans, Mayas, Chibchas 
and Peruvians, and these are chiefly dealt with in the volume before ob ; bot 
other American peoples, among which we perceive a mental development 
of no mean order, as the Pimas, Chiriquis and some South American tribes 
are also referred to in connection with their neighbors. The composition 
of the second part has been materially aided and advanced by the extensive 
voyages made by the author through Mexico, Yucatan and the southwest 
ot the United States. His own active explorations and investigations are 
visible on almost every page, and the accounts of the civil and military life, 
the recital of the strange and weird superstitions then prevailing, forms 
highly instructive reading. As to the clan and kinship system, and the 
social organization of all the Indians described. Dr. Bruehl follows the results 
of the modern investigations now prevalent. To give an idea of the special 
contents of the volume, it may be said that no portion of ethnography is 
excluded with the exception of somatology, racial divisions and linguistics. 
Thus we have several chapters on stone monuments, graves and earthworks; 
a chapter on graphic means and pictographs, on chronology, culture heroes, 
culture myths, and centres of civilization, physical and mental qualities of 
the cultured Indians, their garments and attire, their food-production and 
system of land tenure, their arts and trades, architecture, commerce, feiff 
and markets, their social organization and customs regarding education, 
marriage, personal names, administration of laws and justice; their weapons, 
tactics and mode of warfare, religions and won^hip, and, last of all, their 
mode of disposal of the dead. A copious alphabetical index closes the vol- 
ume. The German press of the United States has been unanimous in 
extolling the book in the most complimentary manner on its appearance. 

NoKOMis, the Ojibwe term for "my grandmother," is the name which Kari 
Knortz has given to a German collection of myths and legends gathered by 
various travelers among the North American Indians (Zurich, Verlag*' 
magazin, 1887, 121 pages, small octavo.) The number of Indian ain 
amounts to seventy-four, and among these we find many from the 
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dn, coming from the Utes, Payutes and Shoshonis. The third volume of 
f owelPs CJontributions has furnished some referring to the California tribes, 
others are from Texan tribes, the Sioux or Dakota, the Ojibwe, the Five 
Nations and several Eastern Algonkin tribes. The larger number of the 
stories are nature and animal myths, and many of these, probably the most 
interesting ones, refer to the creation of the universe, the earth and the 
various objects of nature. 

XiBALBA is the name of a legendary, or at least problematic ancient em- 
pire of Central America and of its capital city. The Po|)ol Vuh contains a 
half mythic account of the wars sustained by the Quiche rulers against the 
Xibalba kings and their final triumph over them. Las Casas renders the 
name by hell, and D. de Landa translates Xibalba Okot, by : ballet of the 
demons. H. de Charencey, in a recent French treatise of fourteen octavo 
pagef^, examines the opinions of the former writers upon this enigmatic 
countrv. He thinks that it meant neither a nation nor a countrv, but a 
city, and that the name has to be resolved into the Maya words xib, male, 
man, and baalba, domain, patrimony. The inhabitants of this locality 
belonged to what he calls the civilization of the ''Oriental Toltecs," or 
Floridians, who arrived in Central America by the Caribbean Sea, and seem 
to have been identical with the Xiciilancas, "who reached there in the first 
century of our era, under the leadership of the first Quetzalcoatl, the em- 
blem of priesthood and of the bei^innini^-* of civilization." Thus it seems 
that there is no means of escaping the mythic side of Xibalba in order to 
get a historic basis for this "air-castle". 

The Auslamd, a German weekly periodical published in Stuttgart, con- 
tinues to print original reports of travelers and navigators from all parts of 
the globe. The latest numbers contain : Riedel's account on the aborigines 
of Celebes or Topantunuasu. Life of the employes of the Hudson's Bay 
Company. Sketches from Persia. C. Toeppen's journey to the interior of 
Africa. Ascent of Cloudy Mountain in New Guinea. A feast with King 
Jiga (Western Africa). The wild tribes of the Konkan, East Indies. The 
Gaucho of Argentinia. Ivory trade. Siberia (colonized by convicts. The 
Galopagos Archipelago. Grenfell's missionary travels through the wilds of 
Africa. 



NOTES FROM THE FAR EAST. 
A Letter from an English Lady who ha.s Traveled in India. 

I cannot agree with Professor J. Avery as to **0m maui padme num" being 
ameaningless apostrophe. It may have a deep signification both for the Hin- 
du followers of Saiva, and for the Buddhist. As Herr Koeppen observes, it 
is quite po^ssible that this formula may have been of Saiva origin, for the 
agate egg in the centre of the singular brass object which I purchased in 
Benares — (the great stronghold of the Saiva sect) wius to them one of the em- 
blems of their religion. 

In several districts in the Himalayas, now occui)ied by Buddhists, this 
sentence is found inscribed >n hundreds of stones lying upon the numerous 
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mani$ by the wayside; I have Iband them in Lahoiit. in Spiti, and in Ladakh. 
Its applicability also to the snpposed tooch of Boddha, at Kandy, gtrack me 
forcibly on hearing, when in Ceylon, that that prwioos relic it kept vi/AUo 
golden lotu$ flow*r^ which is again enshrined beneath seven or eight golden 
coverings of a dome-like fonn — mod^ in fiurt of a Buddhist tope or tumulw. 
With the votaries of that religion, Boddha is an abstract passive principle 
rather than a god, for they say he has attaineil Xirvana or perfect rest 

The probable Saiva origin of this sentence receives farther confirmation 
in the termination of the name which Pro! J. Averv states certain li^rned 
nortliorn Buddhist monks give to one of their mythical beings— for 
Tiward or Enhwara (Lord of the world) is not an nncommon name for 
Buiva in southern India, where Vishnn also is very frequently represented 
as a blue man reclining on the folds of a snake, and from out the centre of his 
body issues the stem and the flower of the lotos, on which, bom of the 
lotus flower, is a seated figure of Buddha the sonadled ninth avatar or iocar- 
nation of Vishnu. 

Certain dim traditions regarding the Hindu gods may still abide (in name) 
amongst the Buddhists of Western Thibet — Chinese Thibet is nnapproacb- 
ablo to the European; but I am at a loss tonnderetand Prof. J. A.*s statement 
that the manu or stone walls with the inscribed tablets are made by th&n 
**in f\ilfillment of some vow or to secure some boonyrom the godt ** Does he 
meun to imply that Buddhists worship the Hindngods — if so which? 

On thrtH) diflferent occasions I have spent some few weeks in Lahont, at 
a place where some German missionaries have lived for years, the people 
thort* are Buddhists with an inteJmixture of demon worship, and though 
UUunit is nearer to the plains than either Spiti or Ludokh they are not 
lUnduixiHl as in the adjacent valley of Kulu. nor, as I have observed above, 
art' thoy pure Buddhists, like the inhabitants of the former; hot to give aa 
iuHtaiuv of how various ideas may be adopted and adapted by primitive 
|HH>pK^, these gentlemen said that the natives of that valley not once, baft 
many tiuu^» had told them that they believed Queen Victoria to bean in- 
oariuition of IHirga, (one of the many names for the wife of Saiva i. adding 
that U\idilhisni is shortly to be at an end, when our sovereign will be thdr 
pivttvlor, 

Tho lUuUlhists have apparently borrowed from the Saivas, and the Vi*- 
urtvas* Ji^iiu tViMU In^th; in diflferent imrts of Hindostan proper the same god 
or ^nlvlosst ap|Hnir>« with a difierent name and with certun different attn- 
lM\t(H«; ^hIs ovist in the Simthern peninsula of India which are onknovn in 
thotvun-HK^r tho northern provinces. In the case under disnisFion, the 
l\u\Mhist> would stvm to have adopted the Hindu idea, and to havepbccd 
tho ^^H^^h of Uuddha in tho heart of the lotus flower instead of the piece of 
n\:uMo Tho jowol to tho Hindu is the oviform piece of agate, the jewel to 
tho lUuUlnst \s tho t^v>th of Buddha, 

Von trtvw. S\> \tfforliU\d.5H^pt,. 1SS7. Harriet G. M. MuatAT-AYSsUY. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

THE CX)MMUXISTIC SYSTEM. 

ibject is now engaging the attention of ethnologieti». Mr. L. H. 
n his "Ancient Society," has advanced the idea that the commu- 
item was universal among the tribes and races of Amentia. Mr. 
I F. BandeUer has taken up with the view and has carried it to great 
These autliors both think that the communistic system existed 
le civilized regions of America. It is owing to this system that the 
ouses were built. These houses were known to have (contained at 
opulution of about 3,000 ; the communistic system being carried out 
hole colony, that is, the people had all things in common and drew 
>mmon stock for their sustenance. It is supposed by these authors 
extensive ruins found in Guatemala and Honduras were the re- 
ancient houses where the communistic system was also carried on. 
ailed palaces of Uxmal and Palenque were communistic houses, 
thors have taken a contrary view. M. Desire Chamay has advoca- 
much plausibility that these ancient ruins were the remains of 
nd temples, and that they were surrounded by temporary habita- 
which the common people dwelt. Mr. Horatio Hale holds that 
wild tribes dwelt in separate houses and provided for their families 
y. This sei»ms to have been the case, certainly, with the modem 
Indians. Mr. Francis Parkman lived among the Indians for a time 
ied their habits, but he says nothing about the communistic system. 
i. Beauchamp in this number of the Antiquarian states positively 
d not exist among even the Iroquois. It is an interesting question, 
3n which we shall seek for light. Of course, this thought of the 
Istic 8yst«?m differs from the one which relates to the clan or Gentile 
There is no contention in reference to that as we understand it. 
system existc^i among all the tribes of America. It was modified 
ij^toms of civiliziition which prevailed in Mexico, but probably ex- 
n there. The clan system precludes property in severalty. We 
thiit there was no such thing in America before it was introduced 
men. But there might l>e a clan organization and a tribal owner- 
md without a coinmunistic system of living. This is the point to 
We have elsewhere maintained that the village system embodied 
and that the villaws were onlv the centers at which the clan re- 
ile the territory which the clan claimed, extended to certain i)ointa 
he villaj^es. The tril>e consisted in a comlunation of clans, and 
e would embrace a numlK'r of vilhiges, the tribal lx)undaries btMUg 
' fixed. Tlie U«son which we learn from Mr. Morgan is this, that 
"e certain duties and obligations which arose from the clan system- 
re: first, the obligation to make a common defense ; second, the ob- 
lot to marry in the clan or gens ; third, the obligation to establish 
)n burial place ; fourth, the right of electing and deposing chiefs ; 
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Hfth, tlu« rl>?lit of hoHtowinjr naiiK^; wixth, the right of adopting strangere 
Into the clan ; Hovontli, tht» right of atU'nding upon religioim feasta and being 
rt»pn»H«»nttMl in tl»o tribal (M)un^*els; eighth, the mutual rights of inherit- 
anit' i»f tho pn>iHTty of cieivasiMl nienil)orH. All of these petmliaritie^ may 
havo lH«long\Hl to tho olan system, and the I'ommunistic mode of living 
oxi^»t or n»»t, as the nu<e n\ight 1h». The ix>ntention does not radically effal 
the elan system, antl the hulk of Mr. MorgimV work remains intad. It is a 
minor \^^U\\ and yet it is a jxunt of i-onsiderable importance. Poaeibly tribes 
and raiHv>* ditfer in n»<\»nMiiv to it. 

lUaravM wn »Ion»» on the CoMMVNisnc System. — The?>-stemofgovern- 
mt*ut anxong the s^nithern Indians, t>wks, Chertikee?, elo^ wa.«? similar to 
that of the Irv^^uois, Kvery town or villa^ was guanierl a:> an independent 
nation or trilv having its own Mia*, or iluef. In the soil and in the hunt- 
iivg prixiKv^^'of the r^vion e«oh inhabiuuit luhl an etpal riglit. Private 
|\r\^|vny in habitations and in planting griHinds wa<. however. cf»nceded 
auxi n'*s^H\^\>i. Then^ xi^is a \HxbHo granery Imilt and Aimi^heil liy the it)m- 
n\%xu UK^r of the trilv. stoiwi miih ixvti, fruits*, driest fi>h an*! *fiui>keiliDett 
Vhe Muv aU^xe b,ad t)u^ d^i^xY?all of ;he \vni aa«l friifc?^ Evrry tribe had it* 
Khiu^Utn V.iH'Sv and ^x*v"b •.•a::o'n v«r ov^r*fr»>rt»i"T ;t> <:>wc neoccift^i tenito- 
na* b,^v,;t^ In \^.U^^>^ :hv t^^*^ ^^f jx-ta-culI rr^^rfty wsfc^ ^-raj^x^^isly ob- 
?^sr\\M \;* tha: a r,*ar, turtn^.i v>c Sjcshx-CK-i : y hi* is.i:\->ha: kKirand 
*o^v,5^rx N\sv.^\i :.^ y::^*4^d Ar^.i bt v-».<iji *j-5».-«r*r -if n •Ay^^liw tt« the 

>N*" iAx*',: ,r. rs xx'.r.i:> ^^^^ A.\tfrt 5 .r jirr»-^iLlTZTiI TlIZT•^?*^. Tb^ w^i-aDed 
T>*" :,'*". v*U'.^'? 'r. ^V.'^- cX';T> ifc^.-.y .c ./r:::*^ imi "i^ tilt* *•• <"!•.<. The 
xNVV.'v ".^iAr rv, -VC-. %-*rv <Lr;.*.»> j. .-^ i\t\Tj. a. .c" i c^» ji^r^a.* I'lrr oet'>th^ 

,vv Sfc^ ■» .J, \\ »";*', "::':.• ^.r*;'-:*.! a ^ '.^.*^ -ic^.^tenc^ a c'-j*; r^.c»:i»itbe 
>»,* f^ . : '-. >*.v»i Vt .■;'-^*rr i.»"i.t-aK*L tjii Tr."iA:tiiiaj':?> iZ iiTbreik, 
jt-.^*^. ;*»,'» >»,vj T : 't, -;%i.:i'». ^;.ui*-^. titt*.'* siiir->^ tfLiit-.^sL c :irfattt». 

X-*.'. i-^KX-, ?w\ ^ ii>*«.T.«*^»: is- Tit- T-'nm; ir T*-5 -sanrijttiii.ii iCti*'*'^ 
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:xi.nd in art were superior to any known to have prevailed atnon^ the later 
"tribes; cremation was practiced by the mound builders of Ohio; fourth, the 
yiistory of the later tribes has nothing? to do with t,hat of the earlier mound 
TDuildera of this rej2:ion ; fifth, the migrations of the IndianH durinfj: historic 
^imes are known, the migrations of mound bui|der« hnve not yet l)een ascer- 
tJiined. About eighteen mounds were explored. These contained from one 
"to seven altars. Also, a large number of "flues," or "timber tubes," or "post 
holes," also an immense quality of ashe^s and 4n,000 i>rorcH. Many shell 
-shell rods, copper ornaments, etc., which had been thrown into the "fires 
Tipon the altars," evidently as "sacrifices" or "offerings," during an "impor- 
tant ceremony." 

Ki^hteen graven were dimrovere I, cmtiiuin x various relics and remains. 
The graves were not made alike. In some of them were no stones. In one 
of them was a carefully built wall made from flat stones "dry laid". In • 
others fiat stones were placed at the bottom. One was piled up with stones, 
300 in number. Others were basin-shaped, carefully made of flat stones, and 
no uniformitv was observed in the manner of burial, some of the skeletons 
being recumbent, others in a heap. One peculiarity of burial was, however 
noticed. Several skeletons held in the hand a sj)()ol or ear ornament made 
from copper, as if this was a very sacred talisman In one ca»*e, ei^rht of 
these ear ornaments were placed near the shoulder in a bunch, while an 
ear ornament was held in each hand. 

"Crem.\tio.n" took place in these altars, as was proven by the discovery 
of the burial places where the rf»mains of the i)ersons cremat^^d were depos- 
ited. Burnt human bones with bits of charcoal were found placed by the 
side of a body in a grave, which was situated within the same earth wall 
which contained the altars. This is supposed to prove cremation and 
burial. Beside the body in the grave were sea shells, si)ool ornamenti^, a 
copper pin, a wooden bead, and long flint knives. 

Relics Secured by Peabodv Museim. — The objects use<l in the last sun dance 
of the Sioux were secured by Miss Fletcher. Small terra-cotta "figurines'* 
of men and women, ornaments of gold and silver and meteoric iron, <lishes 
elalx)rately carved in stone, ornaments from shell, and thousands of per- 
forated i>earls, knives of obsidian, teeth and bones of various animals were 
gathered from the mounds of Ohio. These show thatcommerce in i)rehistoric 
times extended to the silver and copper mines of I^ke Superior, to the mica 
mines of North Carolina, also as far as to the obsidian deposits of the Rocky 
Mountains, and to the home of marine shells on the Gulf of Mexico. They 
also show a skill in ornamentation unknown to the tribes of Indians dwell- 
ing in Ohio subsequent to the period of the discovery. There were added 
-during the year 1886, the Buckland collection from graves in Peru and 
Ancon; also, 300 specimens of pottery from Piura, Peru; also, the McNiel 
collection of pottery, stone implements, carved metals from ancient graves 
in Chiriqui, South America. 

The relics discovered by Dr. Stephen Bowers in a cave in the San Martin 
mountains, Los Angeles Co.. Cal., are in this museum. These consist of 33 
feather head-dresses, four to five feet long found in a basket; 45 whistles 
made from the tibia? of deer; also, 4 perforated stone hammers mounted on 
harberry handles and held fast by asphaltum; also, 14 notched and pointed 
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eticki. There weiv U baaheU, 0x20 lni'hi.-g in diameter. The bandlee d 
Bo-caUeii Uammers were very short and elenrler, and tlie •ipinion ii that 
they were iwed either for throwing, ae the AfricBn duhs were, or as the star- 
ehaped Btones in Peru were. 

■■Two Links" from the annour of ihe "Skeleton in Armour," deecj-ibed by 
the [wet Longfellow. Thia was probably an Indian who lived near Fall 
fiiver ajid who vut up some braas kettles and made an umamenCal drees for 
hiinaelf. The "unnour" had been sent to the museum at Copenhagen, and 
was Buppoaed to be a "Northman," but the "brass tuna" have come back to 
disprove the position. 

Faihv RiNfiB.— Mr. T. P. Blunt read bi'fore ihe Carodlc Find ilub, Scptciu- 
bi<r, 1884, a paper on the "Fairy Rings." It appears that on a hi^th elo{aii)f 
field where the pasture h poor and |iale in color, irregular rings of a darker 
green are found which are formed by a species of fuiiKi belonging to the 
Oreodes. These fungi increase in sixe, throwing out their rinj^ ttam a rom- 
nion center, and are intere^ing object". The name "Fairy Rings" Una biwn 
given to them — a name significant of Dniida and their eupcretition. The 
Oreads were mi>untain nymphs, or elve«, as the Dryada were oak or tre« 
elves. It is supi>oeed that the name "Fair}' RingM" arose from the a|>pear- 
anccof the fiingi, which, under a filaDdng moon, might be taken for &irie« 
pirouettinj; in a mystic circle, which from time immeniorial has been counted 
with the rileM of relipon. 

PKE-iium>Ric TiiEPMiNiKO. — In the year 1S(!8 M. Prunieres discovered a 
skiill in a dolmen which had been mutilated, and thought he had discoT- 
ered one of the drinking cups with which the Gauls used lo (celebrate their 
victories. Dr, Paul Broca, after coneiderable stuiiy, concluded that these 
mutilated ekuUa were caused by the trephining of inbnta to cure epilcpey, 
and that amulets were sawed out as chunns to prevent similar diaeasea. Itt 
1S87 Mr. Vi<^tor Horsley <lelivercd a lecture on "Brain Surgery in the BUme 
Age," in which he differed from Dr. Broca. Dr. Robert Flot«:her has an 
article in the contributions to North Auiericun Ethnology, Vol. o, in which 
he says that the bahit of trephining exists in the South Sea islands, which ore 
Htili in the stone age. Here a notion prevaiLi that headnche is caused by 
preSKUre of the skull on Ihe brain, and the habit of scraping the cranium was 
the result. This, however, does not (|Uite explain the use of the amulets. 
Perforated skulLt have been fonnd in Fran<«, Belgium, RusKut, Deumark, 
Poland, Portugal, Algeria, Peru, and the United States. 

Dr. BriM'a thinks that it was the rcxult of a supcretition about Ihe spirit oT 
disease, and that the amulcis wore charms against the spirit. The t^eotcraph- 
ical rttn)i!e of the distom is signifitMut. Many religious ceremonies may 
be traced back to heathen superstitions and prehistoric times, but this re- 
ligious right may be regarded a* one of the earliest and the most widely 
distributed, though it is not certain that it can be traced to any one cenler. 
The transmission of the custom lannot be proven. Some liave suppuMid 
that the priestly tonsure came from the ni^tum of trephining. This is un- 
certain. The notion among the alwrigine^ of Americu is that the soul is U> 
be let out from the skull, and that a lanpblu mode of exit ninsl \n: made. 

Among some races, the soul, once deiKuled, is forbidden to return, lest the 
deceased sboidd appear as a wandering ghost, and with lhi« idea all the 
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natural vonte in the !x)dy jire securely flosed, the mouth bein^ tied together 
ynth strong cords ; and perhaps this was the reason for filling the skulls, 
nrhich had been mutilated by cutting away amulets, with earth, and placing 
therein the amulet prolmbly worn during life to protet't the exposed brain, 
as pieces of cocoanut shell are now worn in the South Sea Islands. Among 
other races, as we have seen, free entrance and exit arc provided for, by a 
hole in the tomb as well as a hole in the skull, but in both cases a distinct 
belief in spirits is expressed, though in different ways. 

A New Zodiac. — In the temple of Mithras, recently exhumed at Ostia, 
was found a Zodiacs, but in which the twelve signs are represented in a novel 
manner, entirely differing from the nonnal succession of the months and 
seasons. 

At Cucuteni, among a late find of clay vessels and utensils, silver and 
bronze rings and knives, bones, etc., were discovered a number of clay idols. 

Br.\hs Kettle Found in a Mound. — Some time ago an old &.rmer living 
near the Illinois river, on Bee creek, while plowing over an ancient mound 
that stood in the field, struck something that injured the point of his plow. 
Several times had this hai)pened and the old gentlemen determined to remove 
the obstacle. Commencing to dig on the top of the mound the stone was 
fjoon brought to view, and proved to be a large flat slab of limestone, which, 
on l)eing shoved from its place, revealed a vault in which lay the dust of a 
skeleton. On one side lay an enormous stone axe of splendid workmanship 
and weighing nearly fifteen pounds. There weae a large number of arrow 
and spear points, wnth some strangely worked stones, the use of which it 
were difficult to even guess. But the most remarkable thing this old tomb 
contained is a singular vessel made of copj)er and of size to hold nearly two 
<)uart8. The vessel has a nicely fitting cover, and is hammered together with 
the most exquisite skill. Wrapped around the vessel of copper is a mass of 
ilEibric, woven or knitted of different material. The vessel, when lifted out 
from, its place in the matting, is seen to be nmch eaten away by oxidization, 
"but is in fair condition. On the top of the copper is riveted a bent piece of 
copper, in which is riveted a stout cop|)er ring. This curious vessel contained, 
I)e8ide8 some dust, three au*ious stones all highly polished, one blue, like 
opal, one dark green and of obsidian, one reddish of jasi)er. These stones 
are nearly egg-shaped, being more pointed at each end. 

The old fenner and his men, excited by the distrovery of thi^se curious ob- 
jects, continued excavating in the mound, which wasalnnit ten feet in height, 
and at the base of the work came upon another stnicture of stone, which 
l)eing opened disclosed, i>erhai>s, the real mound builder. The skeleton was 
much decayed and cnimble<l on exj)osure, but from tlie number of fine im- 
plements found by his side must have been the grand sachem of his day. 
The implements wen* as follows: A pipe of stone, on whicli is car\'ed an 
expressive human fiice; a splendid copi)er axe, weighing nearly ai)Ound; 
three copper siK»ars, nearly a foot in lengtli and an inch in the middle ; the 
remains of what was a copper bnuLst-ornament ; a string of 8(i (!opper beads, 
of various patterns. A curious copper implement or ornament, made to 
resemble that singular bone found only in the male coon ; a mass of native 
copper apparently not designed to represent an object ; an amulet of stone 
made to represent some four-legged animal ; also a number of stones wrought 
for various punx)se8. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Twmtielh Annual RepoH of the Peabody Museum, Vol. 3, No. 7, Cambri-^ ^^' 

1887. 

Thia report contains a summary of the explorations made under the ts^^ 
picea of the society during tlie years 18So and 188(> as followa: 1st, In ^^J^^p^ 
raugua and Costa Rica under Dr. Earl Flint. 2nd, In the gravel beds of N ^^Z ^ 
Jersey, by Dr. C. C. Abbot. 3rd, The shell heaps of Maine, under Prof.-^"^* ' 
W.. Putnam. 4th, Ethnological studies among the Omahas' and Sioux, ' ^ 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher. 5th, Amoung the mounds of Ohio, by Dr. Chas. ^' 
Metz and Prof. F. W. Putnam. .^-»ed 

As a result of Dr. Flints' explorations the following relics were ^^*^^^'^^V,-b«h1 
1st, A numi>er of specimens of jade identical with Chinese jade, suppo6^»^^ \ ^ 
to prove eitl\er traffic or migration from Asia. 2nd, Earthern vessels fro-^^-^*^- 
mounds, and inscriptions in caves. 3rd, Human footprints in volcanic tul^^ 
10 feet below the surface, near Lake Managua, supposed to prove the ertreic::^^^^^ 
antiquity of man in America. 

Three successive periods of occupation in the Delaware valley are supiwee-^^*^^ 
to be proven by Dr. Abbots exploration, that connected with glacial gravr'^"'^ 
that perhaps identical with Mound Builders, and that of later Indian tril 
The shell heaps at Damariscotta, Maine, exi)lored, were 30 feet high anc^ 
several hundred feet long. 



Iowa Hittoricaf Record, Jufy. 1887. Article on Geography and Early Amerirat 
History, by A. ^B. Hifut tale. D;it<;H in Geography and Early American^"^" 
History. 

Cartier disirovored the St. Lawrence in 1534. In 1613 Champlain traversec!^^^'''^ 
Lake ()nt;iri(), and reached Lake Humn. In 1(>:59 Jean Niirolet visited thefc^ ^ 
Winnebago Indians at Green Bay. In UioO Catholic missions on LakcSu — ■ -^ ^ 
I>erior. In 1()<)9 Joliet went in sean-h of copjwr to Lake Superior, retiuningj*^ ^ 
he passed along the north shore of I^ke Erie. I^iSalle discovered the Ohio*^^^ 
in 1070. Joliet and Marquette rc»achcHl the Mississippi in 1073. Ilennepin- 
ascended the Mississii)pi river in 1()S2. Detroit wjxs occupieil by the French 
in 1701. In 1750 Wiu^hington took his journey from I*ittsburg to Lake Erie.^ 
The French had occupied all of the Northwest Territory' up to this period. 

Papers nf the American Historical Associntion. 7 he Louisiana P^trchase f 
its Influence upon the American iSytftem, By Rt. Rev. C. F. Rokertson, I).D 

The ses*^ion of the va«t territory west of the Mississippi was an accident 
T he main object was to secure a passage through and out of the Mississip 
river. In 1804 Meriwether Lewis and m. Clark started to exp ore th 
Missouri river, to cross the Rocky Mountains and to follow. the Coluinbfc^ 
river to its mouth. In 1805 Capt. Zebulon Pike started up the MiBsisripj 
to discover its soun-e. He reached the headwaters of the St Pfetert. 
180') he went up the Missouri river and the Oage, croeeed the Be^ 
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Arkansas. In 1819 Maj. Long went up the Missouri river to the edj?e of the 
Xlocky Mountains, an<l the same year Mr. Henry Schoolcraft reached the 
sources of the Mississippi river and discovered Itasca Lake. These explora- 
tions were all sub?equoMit to tlie Revolutionary war, and most of them 
subsequent to the war of 1812. In 1819 negotiatons were on foot for the 
purchase of Texas, which culminated in the Mexican war in 1849, when 
California was added to the territory. 

Pap^s of the American Historical Aanation, Vol. /, No. 5, Hiitory and Man- 
agement of Land Orantu for Elucation in tke Northwest Territory— Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin— by George W. Knight, Ph. D. 

In 1784 a bill for ascertaining the mode of locating and disposing of lands 
in the wesitern territory was reix)rted to C>)ngresH. Iii 178() the Ohio ix)mpany 
was formed. In 1786 the Northwest Territory wa.s organized. One of the 
articles declare<i that religion, morality and knowledge being mH'csHary to good 
government and happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged. This was due to the influence of Dr. Mamu^sah 
Cutler. In the same year the Symmea purchase was made. In 1S()4 there 
were three land districts in the territory of Indiana — Vinc(»nnes, Kiu^kiu^kia, 
and Detroit. In 1800 Ohio became a state. In 180.') the Indians relinquisluHi 
their claims upon the last of the Connecticut reserve. During the same year 
the Detroit land district became the territory of Michigan. The Ka^^kiiskia 
district become the Territory of Illinois four years later, leaving tlie Vin- 
cennes district to comprise tlie territory of Indiana, which became a state in 

1815. In 1830 Wisconsin was detache<l from Micliigim and birame a terri- 
tory. Section 10 in all the townships of the different states was set apart 
for school purposes by the ordinance of 1787. John Cleaves Symmt»s con- 
tracted that one township was to be set apart for a seminary of learning. In 
1792 this was secured by law and Oxford was chosen. In 1H04 a seminary 
of learning was founded in Kaskaskia land district. In 1809 the Miami 
University was chartered. In 1800 Vincennes University was e,»<tablished. 
In 1817 three sei^tionsof land were granted to the college at Detroit, but in 
1821 the "Catholepistemiad, or University of Mic'higania," berame the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. In Wisconsin seventy-two sections were set a**i<le in 
1838 to the University of the Territory of Wisconsin, which bwame estab- 
lished at Madison in 1848. Thus we have twenty-seven collegia or univer- 
sities established as a result of lands re,**erved by the different territories 
before they became stat<»s. The datt»s of tlie charters for the universities can 
comjmrefl with the dates of the admission and will be found as follows : 
Oxford, 1792 ; Ohio admitted in 1800. Vincennes, 180<) ; Indiana admitte<i in 

1816. Detroit, 1817; Michigjm admitted in 18:>7. Wisconsin University, 
1838; Wisconsin admitted in 1848. Illinois did not sec'ure land for a univer- 
sity until she be(*ame a state in 1848, and the fiinds for this did not IxH'orae 
available until 1857, when the State Normal schoo 1 was established. 

Ohio and Archxologieal and Historical Quarterly. Vol. 1, June, 1887, No. 1. 
Columbus ; 110 pp. 

A very attractive volome and an interesting table of contents. Among 
the articles are the following : 

The beginnings of the Colonial system of the United States, by I. W. 
Andrews. The Ordinance of 1787, by Wm. P. Cutler. Origin of the Ohio 
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company : Petition of officers in the continental line of the army. Henry 

B. Curtis : A memorial address, by A. R. Mclntyre. Importance of the 
study of Archicology in Ohio, by G. F. Wright. The proper method of ex- 
ploring an earthwork. Aboriginal history of Butler county, by J. P. M^ 
I^an. Bibliography of the earthworks of Ohio, by Mrs. Cyrus Thoma& 
Tlie Society and the Quarterly, by Geo. W. Knight. Proceedings of the 
Society for 1885. Book Notes. 

We congratulate the citizens of Ohio on having so able a quarterly. It 
is now nearly thirty years since the Philosophical Society was established at 
Cincinnati, and twenty years since the Northern Ohio Historical Society 
was established, but no regular journal has been published, the nearest to 
a periodical being The Firelands Historical Magazine. Whether Ohio is 
likely to sustain a periodical as expensive as this, remains to be seen. There 
wtw a time when a State Archaeological Society existed in Ohio. It was 
established in 187G, and a very interesting exhibit was made by it at the 
Centennial, Col. C. Wliittlesey and Prof. M. C. Read being the committee. 
The report of the Archaeological exhibit was publisheil by the State, and is 
very valuable, now es[)ecially, as it is nearly out of print, and the cuts 
which were us<ed to illustrate it have unfortunately been destroyed by fire. 
A pamphlet was also imblished by this Society, containing the address by 
Rev. S. D. Peet and an account of the organization and proceedings of the 
first meeting. This is the StK'iety to which Gen. Brinkerhoff refers in hia 
paiK^r in the Quarterly, and of which Prof. J. T. Short afteward became the 
secretary. It always takes [wrsonal enthus^iasm and persistent devotion 
to it on the i)art of some one individual to make any society success- 
fill, and it may l)e said that the removal of one member and the death of 
another were the causes of the extinction of this society, which at first 
prt>inisiHl so well. The Wi*stern Reserve Historical Society has, however, 
published some very valuable tracts, mainly as the result of the persistent 
industry of Colonel Whittlesey, combined -Aith the business energy of Judge 

C. C. l^ildwin. 

Our conclusion is that a ditfcrcut method of conducting archHK>logica1 
studies in this c^iuntry is nccilod. K;ich loi'ality has a little circle of workers, 
many of them Ix^ginners, but each circle is very anxious to start a i>eriodical 
and to irathcr in to it contributions from the whole countrv. The result is 
that no periodical can l»e sustained. In our humble opinion, it would be a 
much K'tter plan to establish State Soi'ietios, and then get the legislatures 
to publish the annual rciH>rts of these s«H-icties, confining the report to 
work done by sjKvialists in the Stale, anil not attempting to draw from 
other States for ctMitributions: in other words, to make the report a repre- 
sentative of thesi'holarship of the State as well as of the material found 
within the IhuhuIs o( the State. This ]»lan has In^en adopted and carried 
out successfully in Wisvvinsin. in Kansas, in Michigan, in Minnes *ta. much 
tt» the credit of the citizens livini: in tht»sc commonwealths. The State of 
Ohio, however, has three proniinent centers antl four historical societieSi 
and it remains to Ik? seen whether the citizens will i\"»mbine on one society 
an I sustain it. There is n«> demiin.l tor inoi\^ journals, but there is a demand 
for iliorough work and for publishcvl knxil and state reports. 
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^ourt with the Bihle, or the Scriptures in the Light of Modern Discovery and 
Knowledgfy By Cunningham Geikie, D. D., with illustration?. New York, 
James Pott & Co., publishers, 1887. 

This work is too well known to need a review from us, but we shall speak 
>f the ]X)ints which will interest antiquarian readers. First we notice that 
he early chapters are devoted to the general discussion of antiquarian sub- 
e<^t.*» as follows : "Ancient Ideas of God," "Ancient Lejjends of Creation," 
*The Aj?e of the World," "The Antiquity of Man," "The Origin of Man," 
*His Primitive Condition," "The Story of Eden," "The Flood," "After the 
Flood," "The Table of Nations," "First Glimpses of National History," "The 
Migration of Abraham," &c. 

The author is conservative on all these points. • He does not fall into spec- 
ulations about the books of Genesis as some of the Germans do. He says, 
"it is iin|>ossible for us to realize the greatness of the addition made to the 
religious knowledge of mankind by even the first chapter of scripture," He 
draws the distinction between personality in Go<i and a God with moml at- 
tributes, and says that "the Goil of Moses stands in the strongi»st c<jntrast 
with all other conceptions of the divine being." " Nor is it iM)ssible to exi)lain 
on merely historical grounds how the Hebrews first obtained and so i>ersi8t- 
ently clung to this grand first tnith. Reference to a primitive religious in- 
stinct in mankind is not satisfactory. Traces of primitive revelation si^'ui 
still to have lingered in the i)opulations." He recognizes primeval traditions 
in the old Chaldean records the same as Lenormant dot^, and refers to the 
tablets which contain these traditions. He does not, however, undertake to 
explain the relation of the historic to the prehistoric world. He leaves that 
point for si)ecialists to discuss. There is a chapter given to Genesis and 
geology and another to the age of man ui)on the earth. He takes history' iis 
evidence and does not allow much more than 7,000 years. He refers, how- 
ever, to tlie traditions of the seri)ent and the sacred tree as confirmatory of 
Genesis but does not undertake to further exj)lain Genesis by 'J)rehistoric 
science. He reviews the different opinions as to the location of the Garden 
of Eden, but he leaves out of the account the more recent theories in refer- 
ence to the mountains of Thibet or of the North i>ole being the location. Ar 
to the extent of the flood, he denies the universality of it, but does not 
undertake to say at what i>oint the ark landed, or from what point the 
migration of the races set out. On this subject there are writers which are 
more advanced than Dr. Geikie and who are perhai)s as well acquainted with 
more re<'ent investigations but "a peoples hand ])ook to the Bible" does 
not need to contain speculations or uncertain theories on such subjects. 

How We Got Oar Bible y By J. Patteiwox Smythe, A. B. LL. B. London, 
Samuel Bagster & .Sons. New York, John Wiley <& Sf)ns. 

Three different classes of writings are relied ujwn as tlie material from 
which bible translators must draw, first: Biblical manuscripts in the shape 
of faded parchments with square lettering containing cojues of the original 
languages. Second: Ancient versions such as the Syriac translations, etc. 
Third: The writings of the ancient fathers. Of the manuscripts the chief are 
the Vatican, the Sinaitic and the Alexandrian, the Palymi>sest — called Codex 
of Ephraem — and the Uncials about one hundred in number. The Vatican 
manuscript has been known for nearly 500 years. The Sinaitic was discov- 
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cred in 1844. The Alexandrian arrived in England in 1628. These are the 
chief authorities of the versions the Syriac which was in use fifty years after 
the New Testament was written. The I^tin Vulgate which was prepared by 
St. Jerome toward** the end of tlie 4th centurv, Of the earlv christian writew 
we have the epistle of Barnabas; the epistle by Clement; the shepherd of 
Hermas; Polyoarp's epist les; and apologies by Justin Martyr. These date back 
so near to times of Christ as to be called aixx-ryphal books. 

It is said that if the New Testament should be destroyed, yet there are 
quotations enough in the writings of the early fathers to restore it com- 
pletely. This little lx>ok treats briefly of these subjects. It also refers to the 
differiMit English versions, such as Wycliffe,s, 1378; Tindale*s, 15^; CoTer- 
dale's, ir)3.3 ; The Genevan, 15(50, and The Bishop's Bible, in 1568. Specimeiw 
of the tyjje usetl in these Bibles are given in the book. It is an excellent 
hand book, an<l will be sought for by all who want to know about the dif- 
ferent manusiTipts and versions. 

CHd Testamml ChnractTS, By CrxxixoiiAM Geikie, D. D. James Pott&Co^ 
New York, 188(>, 484 \ysii^-^. 

The study of Old Testament characters in the light of Ari*hax)logy and 
ancient history* is the objei't set Ix^fore the author in th'vi* hook, and he ha* 
succeeded in throwing into the narrative many new and interesting feet?. 
It is comiK)Si»d of a series of short essays or chapters tx)ntaining pen portrait? 
of nearly all the prominent characters of the Bible. Jezebel, the wife of 
Ahab, is iH>rtrayed in vivid I'olors. We should have been glail to have 
learneil a little mort* about Baal worship, but the choracter of the daughter 
of a priest of Baal illustrates the i)oint, for "by their fniits ye shall know 
them." The Jewish worship never products! such a character as Jezebel, 
but it did pnKlui*e such women as Ruth, the Moabitess, and Esther, the 
beimtiful queen. Bible writers seem to dwell uiK>n the contrasts as if to 
commend the religion which had l)een handwi down from the fatheis by 
such shining marks. We occasionally find in history such cimtrasts, but 
here we have the cause. The ditfert»nt characters are owing to the different 
faiths or n.»ligious beliefs. 

Biblical Topography, by Rev. George Rawlixsox, M. A. New York. Jame? 
Pott cS: Co.; 1887. 141 pages. 

The points considertnl in this little Ixx^k art\ first. The site of Paradise; 
second. The Eariy Cities of Babylonia; thinl. The Chief Cities of Ancient 
Assyria; fourth. Elam its Chief City and its Chief River ; fifth. Cities Con- 
necte<l with the History of Abraham ; sixth, Egyptian Sites Zoan, Pjihom, 
Memphis, Thebes, Miplol, Syene. 

The tn*atment of the subjei't is of a p<ipular c:ist. including the arguments 
pn.> and I'on for the Ux-ation of Men and a resume of the latest views and 
disct:)veries in referemv to the cities and giN>gniphiiiil Kx*alities mentioned 
in the Bible. Much of the same material may Ik* found in the lai^je work* 
on the history* of the ditfert^nt countrit^. and t\>nsiderable new material 
which has not found its way into this l>04^k may l>e found in the variooa 
journals which tnnit of the An'luet^K^y of the East, still the book \» a 
great aid to the Bible student, and will In* siuight for i^igerly on account oC 
the rvputation of the writer. It is neatly printeil. It is attractive ini 
cheap. 
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and ihtir Sarroimdirgi, By EmrARD S. Morse, with illustrtt- 
Boatoii : Ticknor & Co.. 188(1. 
Mgrse is a tree haiitl draiigliUnmn. He aleo improved his oppor- 
ly while 8 resident in Japnii lo niHke drangiils of the houses which 
e under bis olHnvvntion. Tlie book called Jupaneae Houses is the 
It It coiitainH, first, a deerription of the hotise in gcnmil, next a 
jlet on diffcrent types of houses, tuo chspleis on interior*, a chapter on 
«ncM and approiu-'he?, one on gitrdcna, ont- on ancient hotiden, and pn- 
>r on the houee of the Anic. 

is a monogram devoted to the houiEe, but a monogmni whicli ihovs the 
itchteniAn much more than it does the itrcli^eologiBt. 

be Inst two arc the L-haptera in wliii-h we find the nrchicology of 
author to appear. 

e aru told Ihnt in Japan Ihc house is developed from the primitive hut, 
without the introduclion or intrusion of foreign architeclure. If the 
lor could have shown us how Ilie development liad oci^iirred, and could 
) told UB what ]>ane had survived from the primitive limes, we should 
(been ^ntcful. 

ifl modern Japanese house is suggestive of the earlier forma. PopHibly 
Ihall yet learn about th» ideas which ruled the earlier forms, and oacer- 
how the ehnngos occurred. 

le thing we do Iwtrn, however — the Japanese have not advanced much 
iventlun, for their tools are of the most primitive kind and most incon- 
ettt. as they )iavp no bench or vice, and in fact none of the labor-e^ving 
hinciy by which iionse building in other countries is conducted. The 
1 is an attractive one and will doabiless be sought for on account of its 
tic character. It will lie prixed hy those who are devoted to industrial 

and may also suggest some things in the line of house decoration. 
Catntlol Cliii'iei — Great Engli!<]i Paintere, arranged and edited by Wh. 

iARP. London: Waller Suolt; New York: Thoe.Whittaker. PrieeSOc 
OtPirht Cliutiet, ei^ted by Erneat Khys — Slalory's King Arthur. Ibid. 
riccSOc. 

iee« books are marvels of cheapness. They each contain about 350 
W, printed in good type on tinted paper, bound in muslin. 
10 eubject matter differs, but they are standard works. The sty ie of 
[vy'e King Arthur reminds one of that of Chaucer. It was, in fact. 
too during the fifteenth century, and beare the stamp of the age. 
le transition is easy from the History of Arthur to theHislory of Early 
lleh Painters, for the very reason that some of these painters, like 
bein, lived and died during the same century with Malory, and both 
Iting and poetry were then jii^t passing out from their bondage into 
the triumphs of the sixteenth century following upon the efforts of 
fifteenth. In matter and in manner we should say that the two works 
I worthy of consideration. 

■k jirhnm Lift — The Times of Jesus according lo the oldest sources, by 
un Dblitzmcii, D. D. Translated by Rev. B, Pick, Ph. D. New York , 
k« A Wagnalls. 

to- in India, By the Bight Hon. W. E. Bawsr, M. P. New York : 
inks A Wagnalls . 
dcwtiption of Artizan Life hy the distinguished German archteologist, 
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Delitzschy would naturally interest our readers, were the subject carried out 
fix)m an archseological standpoint. The author has, however, drawn heavily 
from Rabbinic sources and from the documentary records of the Jewiih 
writings. The quotations are, however, scholarly and reliable. The firet 
part of the work is also very suggestive as w^ell as interesting reading. 

The description of a winter in India is a very different kind of a book, as 
it is a narrative of experiences and of personal obser\'ations during a brief 
sojourn in the East. ** There are said to be 5000 temples and 350 mosques at 
Benares. One of the former is tenanted solely by Monkeys." This quota- 
tion will show the style of the work. Our readers will find it entertaining 
and will find many things to gratify their archseological tastes and ideas in it 

Both works are archaeological in their character, but from different stand- 
points and in great contrast. 

Comparative Vocabulary of Algonquin Dialects, From Heckewelder's Manu- 
scripts in the Collections of the American Philosophical Society. Phila- 
delphia ; 7 pp. 

A Prairie Tragedy: The Fate of Thomas Simpson, the Arctic Explorer, by 
Alex. McArthur, Ex-president. 13 pp. 

Manitoba Hifi'trical and Scientific Society. Winnepeg, Annual Report for the 
Year 1886-7. Annual Meeting, Feb. 1, *87. Honorary, Corresponding and 
Life Members: The Executive Council for 1887 and its Committees; List 
of Donations. 12 pp. 

No 2i. The Chinook Winds and other Climatic Conditions of the NorthweH^ 
by A. Bowerman, M. A., Principal of Collegiate Department Winnep^ 
Public Schools. 6 pp. 

No 64. The Souris Country — Its Monuments, Mounds, Forts and Rivers. By 
George Bryce, LL. D., Professor in Manitoba College, and President of the 
Historical Society, Winnepeg. 7 pp. 

No. 25. Our Winter Birds, Ay Mr. Alex. McArthur, Ex-president 12 pp. 

No. 27. The Footsteps of Time in the Red River Ta//«y, with special reference 
to the salt springs and flowing wells to be found in it. By A. McCharles, 
Chairman Archaeological Committee. 18 pp. 

No 23. The French Element in the Canadian Northwest. By Lewis Drum- 
mond. Priest of the Society of Jesus. 14 pp. 

No. 29. Some Red River Settlemerd History. By Charles N. Bell, F. R G. S, 
Honorary Corresponding Member Buffalo Historical Society, Chicago 
Academy of Science, Hamilton Association, Scottish Greographical Society, 
&c, 8 pp. 

A List of the Mammals of Manitoba. By Ernest E. Thompson. 26 pp. 

These are all papers published by the Historic and Scientific Society of 
Manitoba. They show much activity and ability. 

Address Delivered before the Confederate Survivors* Association, &t the QoBJieAj 
Meeting in Augusta, Georgia, Aug. 2d, 1887, by Col. Chas. C. Jones, Jfi 
LX.. D., President of the Association. 
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ZeiBhergn^B Indian Dictionary, Englith, German, IroquaiB—th^ Onondaga 
and Afgonqnin — the Ddaxonre. — Printed from the Original Manuscript in 
Harvard College Library, Cambridge. John Wilson & Son, publishers ; 1887. 

La Potru de la Vaile Da Mitnissippi, par M. Le Marquis De Nadaillac. 
Paris, Ch. Reinwald, Libraire, 16 Rue .ecs Saints— Peres, 16; 1887. Matenauz 
pour L'Histoire Primitive, E. N. Naturelle Del'homme Revue Mensuelle 
Illustree. FoLdee Par. M. G. De Mortillet, 1865-18868, dirigee par E. Car- 
tailhac et E, Chautre. 

Old TfStament Characters, by Cunningham Geikie, D. D., with seventy-two 
illustrations, Chronological Tables, and an Index. New York, James Pott & 
Co., publishers ; 1886. 

Biblical Typography, by Rev. George Rawlinson, M. A. Canon Residenti- 
ary of Canterbury, and Camean Prosessor of Ancient History in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. New York, James Pott & Co., publishers ; 1887. 

Conventionalism in Ancient American Art, by F. W. Putnam, Curator of the 
Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Cambridge, 
Mass. Printed at the Salem Press ; 1887. 

Critical Remarks on the Editions of Diego de Landaus Writings, by Daniel 
G. Brinton, M, D. Read before the American Philosophical Society, June 

7, 1887. 

Ancient Nahuatl Poetry, containing the Nahuatl Text of XXVII Ancient 
Mexican Poems, with a Translation, Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary, by 
Daniel G. Brinton, A. M., M. D., Philadelphia. D. G. Brinton, publisher ; 
1887. 

Fragmentary Records of Jesvs of Nazareth. From the Letters of a Con- 
temporary, by Frederick R. Wyman, A. M., Canon of Christ Church and 
Incumbent of St. Matthew's, Dublin — London. Hodder & Stoughton ; 1887. 

The Science of Thought, by Max Muller. No Reason Without Language. 
No Language Without Reason. Vol. II. New York. Chas. Scribner*s Sons, 
publishers; 1887. 

o 

LIST OF EXCHANGES. 

EXCHANGES — ACADESnES. 

Academies of Science.— Peabody Museum^ Cambridge, Mass. ; Geological 
Survey of Indiana; Geological Survey of Mmnesota; Geological Survey of 
Missouri; Geological and Natural History Survey of Canada; American 
Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass.; Davenport Academy of Science, 
Davenport, Iowa; Academy of Science, Philadelphia, Pa.; Academy of 
Science, San Francisco, Cal. ; Academy of Science, New York, N. Y. ; Academy 
of Science, New Haven, Conn.; Essex Institute, Salem, Mass.; Society of 
Natural History, Cincinnati; Academy of Science, Buffalo, N. Y.; Amencan 
Oriental Society, New Haven, Conn. j American Philosophical Society, Phila- 
delphia; Boston Society of Natural History, Boston; Acikdemy of Bcienoe, 8t. 
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